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REVELATIONS OF SPAIN. 



CHAPTER I. 



NATIONAL MANNERS. 



It is singular^ upon landing in the Peninsula, and 
making a short excursion for a few miles in any direc- 
tion, to see reproduced the manners of England five 
centuries back — ^to find yourself thrown into the midst 
of a society which is a close counterpart of that extinct 
semi-civilisation, of which no trace is to be found in 
our history later than the close of the fourteenth 
century and the reign of Richard the Second — ^to 
behold the scant and ill-tended roads frequented by 
no vehicles but the rude and springless agricultural 
cart, now laden with manure, and now with village 
beauties, and the resort of no other passenger but the 
weary plodder upon foot, and the rudely accoutred 
equestrian of the Canterbury Tales; and if you 
extend your journey a little further, to light perhaps 
upon a party of skirmishers, a besieged town, a hurried 
detachment of marching troops, as in our own days of 
civil strife and our wars of the rival Roses. 
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Z NATIONAL MANNERS. 

Or passing into the interior of the dwellings of men, 
to find in the comfortless venta not even a chair to 
repose you, in the cheerless posada no cup of wine to 
refresh, although it be the land of luxuriant vines — 
for by a curious perversity of wrongheadedness, the 
posada and venta are almost never found combined, 
though their disunion is as obvious a violence as the 
divorce of knife and fork. Methinks our victuallers 
and vintners in the days of the Crusaders were no such 
inveterate dunces ; that no gentle knight nor stalwart 
man-at-arms, nor even unnurtured tramper, was forced 
in Merry England of old, as in Spain at the present 
hour, to sup in one house and sleep in another ! 

The face of the country is as little changed since 
the time of Cervantes, as the popularity of his inimitable 
Dan Quixote^ and bating a little dissimilarity in the 
strictly professional costumes, the panorama is as dirty 
and as picturesque as ever. The greater preponderance 
of mules and donkeys, round hats, red belts, and 
jackets, forms the only striking difference from the 
eorUge of Chaucer's pilgrims, the high-peaked saddle 
and heavy iron stirrups being pretty much the same 
as in England of old (for the iron- work here, from the 
stirrup to the plough, is the same as at the birth of 
Christ). The very horses are branded as a protection 
from thieves, as they were in Chaucer's time by statute. 
Romerias, or pilgrimages in Spain, are still commonly 
resorted to by the votaries of piety and pleasure ; and 
there are more highwaymen than ever met at Gad'sr 
hill, to strip them on their journey. 

The palet6 is now the almost universal summer wear 
of gentlemen, and those who would pass for such io 
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Spaku It is an alteratioii of a Parisian mode, and a 
combiDa^ion of the principle of the modem ooat with 
the aacieiit Spanish Capa. looam^^ble loops and 
buttons set off this garment in that taste for external 
decoration ^Ucb is here so prevalent, and frogs and 
braid are sometknes added with a love of oddity and 
finery which has a touch of the semi-barbarous. The 
sleeves of this singular surtout are looped and buttoned, 
sometimes left open to the elbow; for the influence of 
climate, and the relaxing efiSects of extreme heat, show 
themselves in everything ; and the linen thus exposed 
to view is not always snow unimpeachable. 

But the genuine local costunte is magnificently ap> 
propriate. With all the charm of local colouring it 
combines great ease and comfort. No straggling and 
draggling skirts, no strapped-down pantaloons, no 
dandified hats that press the throbbing temples, — the 
perfectico of inctxivenience and annoyance. Jackets 
are nearly universal, and the small round easy Spanish 
hat, jauntily tufted, peaked in certain districtf^ and set 
off with ^Iver tags, is covered almost invariably with 
black velvet, and displays to marvellous advantage the 
embrowned lineaments and dark moustaches and eyes 
of these natives ot the southern soil. 

The efiect c^ the ever-lighted cigarrillo is likewise 
extremely pictnresque. White costume in summer is 
very prevalent and effective. Bear-skins, black-dyed 
sheep-skins, and the warm Catalan jacket of punt0 
are much worn in winter, while braces are unknown to 
the bulk of the men, whose trousers or sraail-dothes 
are supported by the faja or sash (usually red) en- 
circling the middle. The katbem kgging is still 
b2 
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4 NATIONAL MANNEBS. 

universally \vorn by the common people even in the 
midst of summer. In illustration of the same principle 
of omnipotent convenience, and the oppressiveness of 
the extreme heat^ no one ever yet saw an Andalucian 
peasant's gaiter buttoned, and many of the people have 
never worn a stocking, which they say the perspira^ 
tion makes disagreeable, but supply its place with a 
bandage swathed over either leg, from the ankle up to 
the knee, the interstices of which serve to let in the air. 
Porters and hard-working peasants rarely wear any 
but hempen shoes, just catching the toes and hees 
and tied over the ankle like an ancient sandal, the foot 
being otherwise, as with the ancients, entirely naked. 
The effect is more picturesque than pleasant. But 
the hempen shoe being left of its natural colour, and 
the cord which fastens it round the leg of a pale blue, 
it is not disagreeable to the eye. 

Stays are not worn by the common class of women, 
and the corsets of the higher orders usually lace in 
front. You will confess that I have been curiously 
minute in my examination. These corsets, closed only 
in front, are becoming very general here, and the 
chances of fair ladies breaking their arms by hideously 
twisting them behind their backs and lacing till they 
are ready to faint with exhaustion, fatigue, and per- 
spiration, while the thermometer is at 100"*, have thus 
become happily lessened. Many a beautiful shoulder 
is spared an ache and a distortion. I suppose you 
will say that it was not my business to investigate 
the more recondite mysteries of ladies' toilets; but 
" humani nil alienum I " 

The Spanish tertulia is a charming relaxation. It 
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IS the absence of all constraint which constitutes its 
peculiar attraction. There is no formality, no needless 
ceremony. Every one enjoys himself in his own way. 
You dance, chat, sing, lounge, just as you feel inclined, 
and provided you do not violate the essential conven- 
tional proprieties, no one takes you to task. In the 
southern cities these entertainments take place during 
summer in the open air, for the patio or central court, 
which resembles the atrium of Roman houses, is 
exposed to this loveliest of skies, and adorned with 
fountains and the choicest aromatic plants and flowers, 
growing naturally in large fixed vases. 

The southern patios^ too, are for the most part sup- 
ported by arabesque pillars. In whatever part of 
Spain you enter society, you find the same delightful 
freedom from constraint, and your northern stiffness is 
perforce relaxed by the graceful unbending which 
pervades the tertulia, A tolerable proof of the fasci- 
nation which this new aspect of society exercises over 
young English people of both sexes, is the facility and 
rapidity with which, for the most part, they acquire a 
conversational knowledge of Spanish. Repugnance 
vanishes, difficulties are overcome, our northern organs 
acquire a flexibility to which they were hitherto 
strangers, and our eagerness to take part in all that 
is going on makes us accomplish lingual miracles. 

The manner and address of young Spanish ladiea 
have a natural simplicity, a candour and primitive 
artlessness, above all, a benevolent kindheartedness^ 
which enchant all that come near them. It is not an 
undue freedom, but a cheerful and confiding innocence, 
which none but demons would abuse. 
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9 NAinOlTAIi MAKNSB8* 

Thepowpof "jtHir grsKe'^ and "your lordship,'^ 
the literal tranalation of ordinary Spuiish phrases, k 
happily got rid of amoiigst relations and familiar 
acquaialancea, as well a& in addressnig servanta 
Altbougk the tuted aixl rnsia prevail eren in familiar 
conversation outside the hallowed circle of intimacy^ 
they are not carried within it ; and an intimate friend, 
if addressed thus formally^ would deem his acquaint- 
ance disagreeable^ or a son thus accosted by his £»ther 
would conceive himself disowned and on the point of 
being disinherited. You are no sooner acquainted 
with a family than your christian name is inquired, 
and you are addressed by it ever after. Brothers and 
sisters, husbands and wives, parents and their children, 
inv^iably address each other with the tu and ti^ 
fUiswering to the French tu et toi. So likewise do 
^usins, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and school- 
fellows. Masters and mistresses adopt the same 
formula in addressing their servants. 

Students of the same college or university likewise 
adopt it in their intercourse, and members of the same 
profession, soldiers, sailors, and in general all who are 
pn a footing of particular intim«;y. It may fairly, 
therefore, be assumed, that half the Spanish people 
address each other constantly by iu and /i, and in this 
view the formality of the more ceremonial style stands 
to a certain extent excused, the endearing tu becoming 
the test of a more exquisite frieaddiipy the rapturous 
seal of the intercourse of lovers, and t&c tender and 
undying privilege of married life 
, Spain still retains uniperaally tke excellent and 
healthful habit of dining early ; and even the QueeaTt 
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State banquets trice place for the most part no later 
tlian 6ve o'clock. It is thus possible to attend a 
Aeatre as well as dine, and suppers are not an invasion 
on the breakfast hour. The Spaniards eat light 
breakfasts — a cap of coffee and a little toast, or in the 
season a bunch of grapes with dry bread, and no 
accompanjdng beverage — for those who take wine at 
breakfast are the smaller number; and the dinner 
follows for the most part at two or three o^clock. The 
finst meal is almost strictly the TLomanjentacidum. 

The old custom of aguinaldos, or the exchange of 
presents on the new year, is still kept up, with con- 
siderable spirit, but is chiefly confined to the younger 
branches of families. Sweets and toys are the chief 
things given away, with now and then the smaller 
articles of dress, and sometimes (I grieve to say but 
riarely) books, music, and engravings. The aguinaldos 
answer to the French itrennes^ and the style of pre- 
sents is pretty much the same as in France. 

The jfoguetet or toys are for the most part imported 
A*om beyond the Pyrenees, British hands having 
not yet, it seems, attained the necessary degree of 
"spirituel'' execution of these fabrics to find favour 
in the eyes of the smugglers who provide them. A 
favourite mode of convejring the treasured sweets to 
the expectant senorltas and nifios is in boxes of 
transformation-paper, which produce different profiles 
and landscapes, according as they are held up to the 
light — a style borrowed from Paris. It is needless 
to say that the dahe is devoured before the picture. 
Pagtilku de haca^ or eating pastiles, are much in vogue 
on these occanons ; and they have a proverb, Gastar 
paaiUas de hoca^ **To waste fine words of flattery .* 
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8 NATIONAL MANNXMt 

The imperfect construction of Spanish houses has 
caused the sacrifice of many a life, not alone by cold 
ivinds and rain beating in, in winter, through enormous 
fissures and crevices round every door and window, 
but by means still more extraordinary* Conspirators 
are often overheard through the want of close rooms,, 
and the chinks on every side of an apartment make 
amply credible the paradoxical proverb, that *< stone 
walls have ears.^ Except the representative Chambers 
and Municipalities, and the Junta of revolutionary 
times, there are none but secret political bodies in the 
country. Those who do not constitutionally meet and 
resolve in public, will naturally conspire in private. 

Intrigues and plots are likewise more congenial to the 
Spanish nature. Masonic lodges and political clubsj^ 
of whose doings you never hear a word save sotio voce, 
are the active levers of political society, and subversive 
and sanguinary conspiracies are too often on the carpet* 
These cling, till they ripen, in the recesses of private 
houses, but even here they are not exempt from the sur* 
veillance of police spies, who are frequently attached to» 
suspected individuals. The ricketty confines of the 
chamber too often betray the plot which is hatched 
within, and clumsy Spanish keyholes divulge the 
secrets of their masters. Thus curiously do they pay 
for lagging in the march of civilisation. 

A common plan with burglars here is to bore through 
the roof, which, from the thinness and rottenness of 
the tiles, is easily effected, or to descend in the middle 
of the night from the apartments overhead. As none 
byt the rich have entire houses, and each flat or floor 
cpnstitutes a house in itself, when the rooms overhead 
are vacant, look out for squalls in the shape of robbers 
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ance, no matter bow strongly secured is the lower part 
of the house — ^no matter how impregnable a fortress 
jou may think it made by *^ locks, bolts, and bars,^ 
— the wolf may still be inside. 

The common staircase, which is open all day to all 
the world, enables the burglar to secrete himself readily 
in the unoccupied apartments. But he will sometimes 
even take them for the half-year to effect his purpose, 
should he have the scent of a rich prey beneath. Thus, 
it was but the other day that the apartments of Dona 
Maria de A, were robbed at noonday, while she waa 
absent with her family at Rota, on the Bay of Cadiz, 
for the summer bathing. They slit the windpipe of the 
poor old woman left as care-taker; but that waa 
nothing ! The house was a very good one, but the 
garret or upper story went for litde, so as to come 
within the dimensions of the robbers^ purse ; and it waa 
a joint-stock concern, there being four of them. 

Burglaries, however, are not very frequent in this 
country. There is a prejudice in the best houses 
against the upper story, which is commonly termed 
" El ZaqvAzamiP or, still more comically, " Laa 
Aguas Hurtadcu^ — stolen waters; intimating that the 
occupant's supply of water comes in from the sky 
through the roof, whereby the water-carriers are 
<< robbed.'' 

There is a brief, off-hand, business-like, and matter- 
of-course mode of recording homicides and attempts 
at assassination here, which is at least as amusing as 
dangerous. The official accounts, and the notices in 
the journals, are never longer than this : *^ Yesterday, 
the body of a man^ name unknown, was picked up in 
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10 KXTIOSAX. MAma^B. 

Che Guadalqaivfr, stabbed in several pvts of the 
efacst«^' *' In the Tidana some market-pec^le and 
Gitanos quarrened; a feibale, named Maria dri 
Carmo, was despatched vith faal£ji-4iozen punaladag.^ * 
^ The night faefinre last, in the CaHe de la Sterpe, a 
qiarrei »ose beiveen some paisaooa^f hi^ words 
were exdutnged, when, in tbeexdtation of the parties, 
one drew oat a pistol, and shot his opponent dead* 
It is said to have been a love dispute. Justice is 
informing itself." This last ' sanguinary affair took 
place in front of my hotel. The assassin escaped* 
Justice is rather slow here in *^ informing itself/^ for 
it has not yet detected the murderer. That pistol- 
bnllet might clearly have been as readily put into any 
ether man in Seville. 

^^ Juan Pedro, soldier of the 2nd battalion of the 
lament of Aragon, was arrested for a disorder in 
the Alameda Vieja, having wounded seriously with 
akbife two men uid one w(Hnan, at eight p.m." What 
a singular contrast this to the three or four columns 
which such an event would have occupied in the 
London journals. 

. A very pecaliar feature of the semi-civilisation 
which prevails in all parts of the Peninsula, is the 
savageness and approximate starvation of the canine 
population. Many thousand dogs in a state of fera 
ftatura prowl through the streets of all the great towns, 
aicting in fact as the only efleetoal scavengers^ and 
removing with great gusto into their own stomachs 
oflal which the laziness of the inhabitants would leare 
perhaps, in the streets to inevitable putrescence. 
* Bbws of a knife. f Town's-people. 
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In 1808 die French, who then occupied both the 
Spaniflli and Portuguese metropolis, combined grand 
militarj opemtiois against the dogs of Madrid and 
Lisbon; but thongh they shot many thousands, the 
dogs soon re^af^Deared in the same numbers, and had 
the satisfaction shortly afterwards of seeing tb^r Gallic 
enemies expelled by BiitiA valour from both Penin- 
sular kingdoms* 

. it was but a sorry aim for the gallantry of Murat, 
then Grand Du&e de Berg, and of Junot, Duke 
d' Abrantes^ which latter title was the only fruit of the 
French expedition to Portugal ; but the dogs, to be 
9are, had their enemies, who asserted that their depre- 
dations far exceeded their usefulness, and that their 
bawling at night in the public squares was more 
pernicious to the beahh of the inhabitants, by depriv- 
ing tbem of sleep, than their scavenger-work could be 
advantageous in cleansing even such streets as then 
rotted in the sun. I incline to the belief that the 
baying was far less prejudicial than the noxious exha* 
latioos. The wise men of Madrid are, however, of a 
diferent opinicn, and the Ayuntami^nto of that capital 
last year took measures for the extermination of all 
these /«nnof va^aftnawfef by adminktering poison. 

It is nearly incredible, yet I am a personal witness 
to the fact, that tbe Instinct of these animals attained 
to such a pitch of exquisite sagacity, that, finding a 
few of dieh- suasbers to die from poisoned meats thus 
adaminiered at night, they fled in troops out of 
Madrid ev«ry evemng, and entered the city in the 
nknnmg, the momcvA the gates were openied ! They 
dms cnt-genendled the municipality as well as Murat. 
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12 NATIONAL UANNEBS. 

The administrative authorities of Madrid have lat- 
terly shown some substantial proofs of progress, having 
prohibited servile work on Sundays and holidays, as 
well as the sale of articles which are not of extreme 
necessity. But they were soon obliged to modify 
this order. 

The private vehicles for the conveyance of indi- 
viduals, which one meets at singularly rare intervals 
in the country parts of Spun, are of the most primi- 
tive simplicity of construction, without springs or 
any contrivance to subdue the bumping of the abori- 
ginal roads, and drawn almost invariably by oxen 
rudely harnessed with ropes. There is no attempt at 
ornament, unless ornament may be called a tall front- 
let composed of parti-coloured pieces of cloth or calico, 
sometimes of green boughs and flowers, built over the 
foreheads of the labouring hueyesy (as they trudge with 
parting legs and opening hoofs,) to keep off the plague 
of flies. There is no driver or driver^s seat, but the 
oxen are impelled by a lazy, clouted hind with the 
goad^ just as when they drag the plough. The ordi- 
nary carro is a horrid creaking vehicle of the roughest- 
hewn planks, upon wheels of solid timber— the light- 
ness and elegance of whose ingenious construction ia 
enhanced by the music of the ungreased wheels and 
axles, varied by the screeching soprano of a crazy 
draw-well or two, a little off the road. 

When this primitive cart is used as a carriage, a 
couple of mats or blankets— sometimes a mattress of 
the indian-com straw — is thrown over it, and then it 
is fit for a substantial farmer's family. Ascending 9 
little in the social scale, we arrive at the Tartana, still 
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upon lumbering, solid wheels, and without springs^ 
but provided with several different seats, and ivith a 
temporary cover rigged up, — a sort of char-d-ianc^^ 
an occasional rich labrador or ambitious alcalde sports 
at intervals his calesa, a species of cab, with ^ort, 
thick butts of shafts, adapted for mule or horse, the 
cover permanently fixed and thrown well forward, 
like that of an Indian buggy, as the climate requires, 
and baskets of flowers and other gewgaws gaudily 
painted over the entire body of the vehicle. Lastly, 
the coach of the hidalgo, whether titled or untitled, 
may be sometimes met, the long-tailed horses or mules 
arrayed in heavy harness, and their heads and necks 
tinkling all over with bells, to announce the great 
man's approach — ^as the bell-wether of the district. 

His coach in some sort aims at what was a Paris or 
London fashion thirty years since ; and is staringly 
painted in some dead^ unvarnished colour, perhaps, 
too, with some village painter's flowers stuck over it, to 
demonstrate his and the owner'^s taste. And at times, 
when his children go out in it for an airing, it may be 
seen swinging on its rough springs, and progressing 
at the rate of half a league per hour, behind a brace 
of oxen. 

The pride of the hidalgo class in these lumbering 
vehicles is a singular comment on the folly of human 
vanity. A butcher going to his box at Highgate, 

And backling to his one-hone chftir 
Old Dobbin or the foundered mare, 

would profoundly scorn so antediluvian an equipage, 
yet here the orguUo of its tenants ^^ is rank and smells 
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to heaven," m entirely are we the creatures of positioBE^ 
and so cont^t to dikie by comparison. A coadi is a 
coach, be it ever ao a*azy, and perhaps a whedbarvoit^ 
at the antipodes would be faultless rank and fashion. 
Do not enter the noble circles of Spain, if you would 
not cease to admire the national character, and, like 
Washingtcm Irving in the Peninsula, *• have the illu- 
sions of a life dispelled.^^ Ai^^ ay, pardiez! perhaps 
your blue-faieoded Grande is descended from aboriginal 
hidalguia, and Father Adam himself was an hidalgo, 
Fu,ful give that bone to another dog. By the relics 
of my father and the dust of my mother, by the age 
of all my forefathers, your Grande may be a very 
great hidalgo, but he cannot wall in all Spidn ! 

In my excursions dirough these wild rural districts; 
I fell in (Mice with the same Titiritdro or mountebank- 
showman wha>m I met at the Triana dance in Sev3le, — 
an extremely diverting character, from whose conver- 
sation and antics I derived so much amusement that 
I should not be doing justice either to him or to my 
readers were I to tack him to die tail of a chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

KL TITIfilTiRO— UNIVfiSSAUrr OP BMOKIKG — MOHfR Of 
LIVING THE APPLIER OF LSECHES. 

Thb popular name of my friend the ThiritA^o was 
Jos^ Nabo, or Joe Turnip, and his career had been 
marked by strange vicissitudes. Now the sole propri- 
etor of a booth, and now obliged to run for his life ; 
now candle-snufTer ; now the stock tragedian of a bam; 
now a showman on a smaller scale ; and now hired as 
a clown for *' the chance of the hat,^^ Jos^ was every- 
thing by tums^ and nothing long. He had travelled 
from Navarre to La Mancha with a nomad company 
of Volatineros, or rope-dancers and tumblers, as the 
htfon, or facetious man of the establishment. Like 
Liaton, or the pretty milk-maid in the song, ^^ his face 
was his fortune.*' His goggle eyes were capable of 
realising the perpetual motion ; his nose was like red- 
tipped dough, which he could twist into any shape^ 
and leave so for the day % and his mouth was so sin- 
gularly convolved that it laughed in i^ite of him^ and 
extended from ear to ear the wide domain of mc^rri- 
ment. ^^ A laugh," he would say, *' is better than a 
breakfast." 

*< Hay tantos bajos 'nesta vida« 
Es mejor reirse i canajadas." 

** Tbis^e 'a BO full of pitfalls onn^ 
Tk be8t ta laugh oat 131 we bttnt I * 
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So Jos6 Nabo made an accomplished gracioso^ arriv* 
ing, without any process of ratiocination, at the same 
conclusion as Abdera's philosopher, and laughing 
through the long comedy of life with a zest that would 
have delighted Democritus. 

Josd^s brain-pan was a rare repertory of old saws 
and proverbial sayings, which he rattled out at times 
with a singular felicity. Thus, when he saw a strap- 
ping young majo with a blooming maiden by his side, 
in the whispering familiarity of approaching wed- 
lock, Jos6 would slily say, as he tumbled up to them, 

'< Antes que cases, vea lo que haces !" 
<' Before that you marry, a thoughtful year tarry." 

Sometimes he would promise to array himself in full 
dress for the purpose of duly paying court to his 
friends^ the public, and would presently make his 
appearance in nothing but a shirt ; a shirt, however, 
twelve yards long, with a piece of white bone sticking 
out of his mouth, which he declared to be an ass's 
tooth fastened in his jaw by the court dentist, to supply 
the place of a tooth he lost in his last exertions to be 
funny ! " Mas vale un diente que un diamante^ " A 
tooth is better than a diamond ! Talkativeness and 
giggling he called ways of young asses, and obstinacy 
and cunning tricks of old mules. Whenever he heard 
a wordy squabble, where noisy assertion took the place 
of argument, he would exclaim : — 

*' Vamos al grano, 
Que de paja y de polvo 
Ya estamos hartos.'' 
** Now come to the grain, if there 's grain in your storey 
For with straw and dust crammed, my poor throat 's getting sore." 
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Jos^ bad a box of very primitive simplicity of cod- 
structioD, to which, with a resistless leer, he invited 
my particular attention. The showman^s invitation 
was certainly enticing ; it was no less than to obtain a 
peep through a hole three quarters of an inch in dia-» 
meter, at the sublime spectacle of the Last Judgment. 
I thought it might be a rude copy of Michael Angelo^s 
picture; it was a very different thing. In curious 
illustration of the mocking spirit of the Spanish popu- 
lace, and of the smack of irreverence which they con- 
trive to associate with religious practices, it was a 
burlesque upon the terrible Dies IrcBy and a caricature 
upon the assemblage of resuscitated humanity. 

He who showed it was a bold man, but he who 
painted it was a bolder. El Titirit&o announced it 
thus : — ** There is nothing to be alarmed at, kermanos 
miosy* since, hermanos, we all are pickaninnies, from 
the Duke to the drab, of Adam and Eve, who were the 
moving cause of what we call this world. The final 
judgment, which is to follow the ending of the same, 
has not yet been verified, and El Titirit^ro seeks 
merely to assist your imaginations for the better reprov-* 
ing of your sins, and to furnish you with a programme 
of the spectacle for the better understanding of your 
parts and places, in the grand drama of the Resurrec* 
tion of the Flesh : — 

'< Y serd cosa de rer. 

No saber de nadie el nombre 
Y ver en cueros al hombre, 
Y en cneroa & la muger." 

* « Bretbien*'— a quiz upon the style of preachers. 
VOL. II. C 
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0£ none shaU we knoi* tba ntfoe,. 
The men in their ^U will be, 

AndiHe women will be tito Htrae !'" 

iJow,^teli me, uatedes^ while you stqp forward to see 
this wonderful things isn^t it true that Juan, and his 
batter-hal^ in the dresses they wose wfaea they ware 
bom, will cut a brilliant figure ? It will make all the 
world die of laughter, and thus there will be an end 
of the Genial Judgment V^ 

I shall not treat my readers to a peep inside die 
box, which I am not^ profane, enough to describe, and 
have recorded Josd^s vesbal embellishment merely as 
an illustration of the audacious character of popukr 
Spanish wit. For lack o£ argument,, and in the riot 
of animal spirits, they do not hesitate here, to make 
merry with their saints and gods. I handed £1 Titiri- 
t^ro a dollar as his honoramum^ upon which he kissed 
witKtearaof exaggerated loyalty the image of *'the 
beauty'* Ferdinand, rubbing.it to the tip of his nose ; 
pronounced it good,, exclaimed, to a wondering child, 
**" Es una com para untar los dientes^ " It 's a thing to 
grease a tooth with ! ^' and taking the cigar out of 
a strange bystander'^s mouth, coolly smoked it to the 
butt. 

Smoking has become so universal here, that it is 
practised by the gravest characters, and invades the 
most refined societies. At the first terhdias in Seville, 
in the bosoms of the consular families, and in noble 
houses of an evening, the cigarriUa is often lit when tea 
is done, and very elegant ladies think no more of it 
than of using a scent-bottle. The Ayuntami^ntos all 
smoke while they are met ia their corporate capacity ; 
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aad in a< late yeai^ft Bumkripml acamnts of Cadiv, 
ajqpearft an item of eight himlnBd leala TdloiH or et^Af 
poumk UerUmff^ for cigairsv for one member only of the 
Pvonaaial Deputation danog-a jouroef to Madrid. 

The journey is charged at six thonsand reala, or 
sixty pounds^ for traveUing and hotel elpenies; and' 
the itenn for eigars attioimts tb one seventh of the 
entire. Even this; perhaps, is aa legitimate as the 
turtle soup and veoison of municipal men in London ; 
yet. it is impossible to defend^ the outlay of a large 
smn, without the slightest authority^ in pttrndiog-a 
fine funeral for a deceased member of the DepntatioDy 
and the squandering of seven thousand reals, or 
seventy pounds sterling, out of the saored municipal 
funda, upon^aportiraitof Espartero. But fire thou- 
soid reals in presents of cigars to the garrison appears 
even still less justifiable. 

This filthy practice, in which Spaniards regularly 
indulge while seated at. dinner, and even i» the heat 
of ndlitary skirnnBhing, led during the last siege of 
Bnceioaa to a shodkiag^ disetster. A citiseO) who bad 
Yofainteered to serve aa an artillery-man open the wall^ 
w«( ramming' the charge home^ when another dtiaen 
serring the same gun carelessly dropped the end of his 
piqier*cigar upon the touch^hole. The cannon waa 
iifirtantly discharged, and the man in front of it blown 
to pieces ! 

While Espartero was bombarding the Ciitalan 
capital, the Ayacuchos of Cadiz carried his portrait 
in triumphant procession through their streets, and 
twelve thousand four hundred reals were spent that 
day out of the municipal funds in wine and dgarsfor 
c2 
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the troops. The practice of smoking has at last crept 
into church, encouraged, perhaps, by the example of 
the late Bishop of Leon, who used to smoke between 
the courses at Don Carlos^s table. Inveterate smokers 
bring their cigars into the churches, during the long 
and somewhat theatrical Jundons^ and take an occa- ' 
sional whiff under shelter of their cloaks, the puff» 
being so distributed as to be barely discernible by 
those in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Last summer I met a small band of political pri- 
soners, marching in the intense heats under a strong- 
escort, their arms tightly pinioned with cords, and 
bound together two by two. Most of them were 
military officers. They smoked their cigarriUos with 
inimitable coolness, and chatted and laughed with 
the soldiers who formed their escort, as if they were 
on a rural party of pleasure. They were to be shot 
next day. 

In the magnificent Caf^ del Turco at Seville, one of 
the most isplendid establishments in Spain, which 
comprises an extensive hotel with a cafi and billiard 
and gaming-rooms, and could upon a pinch accom- * 
modate an army, the characteristic insouciance of Spa- 
niards may be seen in perfection. There is no purer 
type of the national practice. Here, while I dined 
in what they gave me as a private room, — an immense 
gallery open to the whole world, — a fille'de-chamhre 
entered as by right, and unpapered her curls before a 
dusty mirror at my elbow, while the mozo puffed' his 
ciffarrilb as he waited to change my plate some forty 
times in the innumerable courses of savoury but 
unclean viands which constitute a Spanish dinner* 
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Neither waiter nor housemaid had obtained or sought 
my permission ; and tho\igh I coughed at both, the 
hint was intensely disregarded. 

Having detected some dust in my tumbler, and 
pointed it out to the mozo^ he quietly rinsed out the 
glass and flung the contents on the floor I I laughed 
outright in astonishment, when, with imperturbable 
gravity, he said that it would lay the dust. " It is 
needless," I remarked, pointing to a neighbouring table 
which was white with blowings from the street, " dust 
is the Spanish table-cloth.**' This complacent youth let 
the lighted end of his cigar fall on my white duck 
trousers, and extinguishing it by throwing water on 
my leg, exclaimed, " No es nada^'* " That 's nothing !" 
No, indeed; for though smoking is not yet introduced 
into the Cortes, and on the judicial bench, the depu- 
ties in a long sitting obtain their darling narcotic, the 
judges obtain it on the bench and the jury in their 
box, by chewing their cigars and spitting about on 
the floor. 

The consumption of coffee and chocolate in Spain 
is enormous. That of tea, on the other hand, is 
extremely limited. The middle classes, with few ex- 
-ceptions, use it very rarely, and the proper mode of 
drinking it is even unknown. It is served, for the most 
part, poured into tumblers, a barbarous profanation 
of the most glorious of all beverages, and two parts 
of milk are added to one of tea. The rustic female 
who threw away the tea-water as waste, and brought 
the leaves to table buttered, scarcely committed a 
more horrid sacrilege. The living Goths who pro- 
fane the sacred liquor should be deluged to death, 
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with sealed lips, bentaitb tbe spouts of a mttlioi] tea- 
pot% aod buried under heaps of tbe leaves ! Coffee, 
too, here, is generally made worse than in most em- 
tinental countiaes, (not much better, indeed, than in 
£ngland») but tbe defeet belongs to the article itself, 
which they procure far tbe most part from their own 
colony of Puerto Rico. Chocolate is better in Spain 
than in anjsOther Buropean kingdom. They almost 
iavariably saauufacture it mixed with sugar, and 
^ced with cianamon, the latter bmug excluded for 
the sick and convalescent. 

The hams as well as wine of Xeress are famous ; dse 
hams of MtzUorca * are more so ; but those of the 
north of Spain are of still more distinguished exod- 
lenoe: indeed, I would much rather predicate this 
attribute '^ excellence" of an Asturian boar than of 
the bulk of Spanish statesmen who claim it as their 
title. The right of a plump and healthy pig lo be 
addressed as ^* Vuestra Excelencia ^^ is far more indis- 
putable than that of a Castilian patriot. 

The porker munches acorns for the good of the 
community ; the patriot fattens on place for the gocd 
of himself. The porker offends no one with his 
grunting ; the patriot grunts so that all tbe i^arld 
must hear him. The porker thrusts his snout iatp 
the ground for his own behoof alone; the patriot 
thrusts it into the affairs of other people. The 
porker'^s tail is twisted and curly ; it is the patriot^s 
conscience that is twisted The porker has no oor- 
ruption of the flesh, fcx he is natural in his hafaitf, 
and sound — he has no corruption of the soul, ibr, 
• Majevea. 
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kiddfy, paAixp^ he bn wtws; die {wtriot^s bodhf 
wmA the fvtriot^ soul^ut let fwe not |>uflh the |m^ 
aSid I Svffice it that I kyve the Asturum bans, 
both of bear and umims il i e Pprenean fihewiae-— and, 
aixwe all, the ^Qocaleot paws ci a Basque hear 
ittewred, irfiixdi aae bitter ia the isoutii than nmod 
tine neck. 

The Andahidain, ValeDcians, and Catakns, get 
the bulk of their "sait fhih, of which tbey^ use imh- 
nwBse quantities, from the coast of AIgarv€^ and 
Laiadie; they proceed thither in tiieir stout naci^ 
Tessek to pay for their supplies in doUars to the 
trafficking Portuguese. The is^t fish whk^ they 
receiTe is the iaMSKme and exodlent tunny, and 
the Hnall and iprat-Hke sardine. The shores of the 
Mediterranean are ooonpamtiteiy ill supplied with 
fish, which prefer tiie turbid waters of the Atlantic. 
BeCsre die ports cf Spain were closed against us, we 
supplied her with imniense quantities of bcKoHao, or 
Newfoundland cod. 

Amidst the variety of characters which I met in 
my pilgrimage, not the least amusing was one who 
dept on tup of me fram Gibraltar to Cadis ; — I mean 
^daat he imposed in the steaaier in the berth above 
me. He was a eontmbandist on a limited scale, waA 
an applier of leeches at £eville— Senor Sanguijuela, 
let me caH him — and imported his own supplies of 
diat inviduable repdle illicitly, ftom Tangier, hy way 
of our possessioD. He was very communicatiye, and 
when I cut him short with »— 

<* BtttwftierethediNB&fcaredieleechea?'* 

*< Why, look you, Don Fulano ! '' he replied ,unstnp*> 
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ping an enormous handkerchief which was swathed 
round his waist next the skin. The handkerchief 
was streaming with water to keep the leeches alive, 
and had at least two thousand coiled within its folds. 

The application of leeches is here a separate pro- 
fession, and the surgeon or apothecary will not meddle 
with such things, but refer you to him whose spSdaliU 
it is. Every town has its two or three sanguijuela-' 
shops for the sale of ^^ leeches of the kingdom, of the 
first quality." Everything here is *'of the kingdom,'' 
-even English cottons and French frippery, for so 
excessive is the nationality, that the tradesman must 
^lie to court it My friend Don Sanguijuela proved a 
very talkative and pleasant person — a second '^ Barber 
-of Seville ; ^ and it would be well worth your while to 
lose a pint of blood for the pleasure of a chat with him, 
and the satisfaction of gorging himself and his suckers. 
He is singularly eloquent in commending to public 
-esteem the invaluable services of the leech, 

^ Which like the toad, ugly and Tenomous, 
Still bears a precious jewel in its hvte/* 

He swears that the black little beast is the saviour of 
^he human race, and that its swill is infinitely better 
than phlebotomy. Sangrado was not a more eloquent 
advocate of hot water and bleeding than Sanguijuela 
of cold cream and biting; and, to make sure of insert- 
ing his *' serpent's tooth " in your tumours, contusions, 
and extravasations, he alone, of all the townspeople, 
has a dormitory close to his shop, where you may 
arouse him and his blood-suckers at all hours of the 
night. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

EDUCATION — SPANISH NAMES. 

The system pursued at the College of St. John the 
Baptist, in Xerez, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the ordinary education provided for the children of the 
poorer and middle classes in Spain. There is an ex- 
tensive class of elementary or purely primary education 
open to the public at large without charge, the expense 
of maintaining which is provided by the Government; 
and there is also a superior school, in which the 
foundations* of a liberal, but not a classical education, 
are extensively laid. In this superior school the pupils 
pay a part, and the Government the rest. Both are 
xmder the superintendence of one patrono, or president. 

The elementary school is managed by a moderately 
well-informed layman ; the superior school by a priest, 
who may be considered well educated, but whose views 
can scarcely be pronounced either liberal or enlight- 
ened. The Government appoints to both these posts. 

There is an inspecting and consulting committee, 
composed of the four principal teachers or professors 
(so called) of the school, one of whom^ Don Diego 
Gallardo, received and executed a commission from 
the Spanish government in 18S4 to examine into 
the methods of primary instruction pursued in Eng- 
land and France, and was subsequently superintendent 
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of the principal normal school at Madrid from 1835 
to 1839. 

Don Jos^ Rincon, the clerical head of the esta- 
blishment, exercises over it a very complete control, and 
announces with an amusing naivete in his programme 
that in his school are tangbt the principles of 
Christian doctrine, religion, and politeness,^^ [an odd, 
but reasonable juxtaposition], " ortliology, calogra- 
pfay/' [these derivaies from the Greek are different 
from ours, but they are iiev€a*tbeless ^correct], ^^aiith* 
metic, SpaniBh ^ammar^ ;geom^ry, physical scimmms, 
linear drawing, natund history, gec^aphy, aad 
hiafecry.'' 

There are likewise olasaes for drawing from natofo, 
and fcH* modern languages ; but for these the payments 
are extra. For the previoas long Ifat the diarge is 
two dollars per mond^ paid quarterly in advanoe, a 
requisition rigidly adhered to. This is just five pouods 
per annum, which, ficM* such a liberal course of instnio- 
tion^ must be oonfesaed to be v^y moderate. The 
fauk seems to be, that there is rather too much aimed 
at ; but the wdl-dispoaed child, of average capacity, 
can never fail to carry away a foundation, st least, for 
very irespectable attaioments. There is a drawback 
in the want of satisfactory advanced classes. Bat^ 
to be fiure, those who aim at higher things, may repair 
to the Lyceums and Universities. A general and just 
outcry has been latterly raised Jigaiost the irregularity 
of the government payments to these achoels through* 
oiit the kii^om. 

I^ivate ediicatioD kere is ahnoat entirely in the 
hands of the ^rgy, and it is a siiigiilar featuve that 
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Aere is Bo&ced^hn^ the |irieei bang wfaoHy con- 
i^^ndonal and proportioned le the rank and meana of 
a piqul's parents. Tlie drecunatanoes of each par- 
ticuW case are patriardially conaicieied, and oae-fifidi 
of tbe piipik in the scboc^ ans usually educated by the 
gpod padres ^^atuitously, being chosen by lot from 21 
number of candidates. This feotuie beloiigs esda* 
Mvdj to privale education. 

Tbe 8yfll;em of instruction proTided by the Slaile» 
flOBsideriiig the imarchieal condition of the country, 
w0uM be creditable if the allotted funds were pi^. 
No district is without its primary school, to wfaidi the 
poor children, if their parents 9ie so dbposed, siay 
ba^ ready access. BiA many of these ha^e latterly 
been dosed through non-payment of salaries. The 
aiirantages of education are little prized amongst the 
bosnbler classes in tbe Peninsula. Children are lodced 
upc» pittcisely as young calves, or cedts, or donkeys, 
and the ^rand object is to get the greatest 'possible 
amount of work out of them — when the youngsta» aoe 
so inclined. 

In erery town of any importance there is also an 
Institute of seoondary instructicn. I may take San- 
lucar for an eximiple. Here, in tbe aaonth of October, 
the matriculation for the year's course is opened, and a 
small subscription entitles to attendance upon any of 
the classes formed. Thane are classes of Latin, «f 
Greek, and of Philosophy, as well as an eiementary 
eourwe d[ drtganm-mai§rador€s^ mr surgeon-phlebotoea- 
ists — the tespectable practising surgeon, as disttn^ 
guisbed fbona the barber-surgaoD, and the mere iemtite, 
or 8iii;peoii4iBndager« 
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The general fault of these national institutions is, 
that they proceed too much by form of public lecture, 
to produce sound results in the education of youthful 
minds. Lectures are not only a very popular but 
a satisfactory medium of instruction^ when applied 
to grown persons ; but with youths^ the information 
thus communicated too often tends to the flimsy and 
superficial. Pains-taking and laborious toil with the 
individual mind appears to be indispensable, and, in 
imparting classical knowledge, seems especially essen- 
tial. Efi^ective preliminary instruction in the classics 
must be had, therefore, in Spain, at unauthorised 
tschools, or by means of private tutors. 

The grandiloquence which naturally springs from 
the Spanish character, is seen very prominently in the 
new scholastic system. The ci-devant ^^ school of the 
first letters" is now a ^* College of Humanities ;" and 
where, a few years back, the silabario, or spelling-book, 
alone was taught, there is superadded an ambitious 
course of philosophy ; while the schoolmaster has 
exchanged his whimsical but honoured title of 
** Domine,*" for the more ambitious appellation of 
-^* Catedratico," a more pompous mode than is known 
in any other country for announcing that he is a 
Professor. 

Of the same character is the display of a female 
teacher of languages at Cadiz, advertised by herself 
everywhere as the " Trilingual Profesora," who 
teaches English, French, and Italian to children de- 
siring to possess these accomplishments, at moderate 
xsharges, and will attend those senoritas who may please 
to require her services, either in private houses, or 
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academies, at whatever hours they may choose to ap- 
point— -and at whatever price, might be likewise added« 
But I am very far indeed from desiring to ridicule or 
depreciate the teachers in the Secondary Institutes and 
Universities, or even in the Primary schools, some of 
whom do honour to their country, and most are a 
credit to its literary attainments. 

Spaniards have long been reproached for the osten-* 
tatious length of their names, and the familiar story 
where a Castilian hidalgo, calling at an English inn at 
midnight, is refused accommodation on the ground 
that there are not beds for so many different gentle^ ' 
men, Boniface in his nightcap being unable to dis- 
tinguish whether his visitors are one or more in the 
dark, was fairly applicable to former times. 

But if Spain has not been constitutionalised intuf ' 
et in cuie^ she has at least been modernised and cut 
down to more rational dimensions ; since all are allowed 
to participate the " Don,'* a plurality of names is not 
so much regarded ; the British ^* John Short ^^ school 
is more in vogue, and a taste is in some sort diffused 
for republican simplicity and convenience. 

But the Portuguese retain to this day the old long^^ ' 
winded nomenclature of the Peninsula, and are subject 
in this respect to many jokes from their Spanish cou- 
sins, as I was a witness in a city of southern Spain, 
where a Portuguese resided with three daughters, 
bearing the formidable names of Dona Maria Emilia 
Correa de Vasconcellos de Sousa Pereira Coelho 
Henriques, Dona Sofia Amelia Correa de Vasconcellos 
de Sousa Pereira Coelho Henriques, and Dona 
Carolina Amelia Correa de Vasconcellos de Sousa 
Pereira Coelho Henriques ! They were duena-ed by 
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a nuddea cisBt whk atf nmoae: e^n atitl nwi^e s^^mmg^ 
Ddba Eugenia de AgaWwt. e Afandda Mcmroy' da 
Gama M^o e Aanaibiija. ds Saaahra! I plcdsge 
mymM that ther». is not m. pniide <tf caticatore or 
exaggmation kt woYcmrat these nflBXKs. 

We aieraccmtoated.at home to aittack netioiis aS 
nobility to the well-knowiL name) of ^Don Juan^'--a 
name which Lord Bjrettand several dtaimitists. hare 
so popularifled amoogBt nfy and ao klentified with 
aeistXM!r£dk:d]aaipaBtiim^.t&at:we look upoa it as eqat* 
valaDt to '^Loed Jobn^'' an "^Locd Jaek;"^ I ham 
nojirbefbte rae a ciconlar, whieb baa beeo jnst sent 
roood SeYille to aome fi% ciiatiiin«», and wMch may 
tead to ofien your eye&ir^ 

^< Don Juan. Bodriguezv oa bkn cetiirn from Parii^ 
vfhen he has been; to;eolleBt tiie fariiiaoa^ annouaees 
to Ms hind friendb and patrana that he has ronoTed 
hbftaibrinf sfuptrost the Gidk del SaBfanrento tz> tfaa' 
CUle de San Migaei;- hopes/ See 

The fact ia, that, the Spaniards, whfa the diffosba 
of the ^ Don/' haare beat. us. hoUow in the race: of 
'"Esquires."" Everybody ia non^a^aya a Dan — 
your tailor, yoor hosier, your shoemaker-^ at: all 
aspiring^ to ihshionahle establishments.. The actor ia 
announced am a Don in the play4}ills^ and a mannikini- 
fiddler i& called " Don Jesus i '*'* The captain of every 
little ve^el that pMe& to the port of Cadiz, is a Don in. 
every superscription of a letter, advertisement, and 
bill of lading ; and so is the little ship-broker and 
custom-house agent. We do not as yet give the 
<< Esquire" to these worthies; How will it be in ten 
years^ time — quien^ aabe ? 

There has: beea a great deal of fiddling^ thia autumn 
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ia tfa«: Ttttxo* d«Ir lakn, tbe s^«tMid tbMtte of Cadk; 
Stert Mtr devoBt Deader, the fiddler wat Iktf Inf€aU. 
nXmt^I See ii> what puzaling pitdieattenta the freei^ 
dom of Spsaoisb XBaiiiier& involves «&. The violinial 
(ott)^ aeveo. jfeaoh old), waa chriiteaed, doubtless 
tbiougb. a pioua intealioi^. aCbsr tha wmaoa of the 
Btfdeemer, and the child beiDg extnumdiiianly g^bed;. 
the sacred name thus came, to be aa eonMnoiify ifMikcai 
of a& Paganini ex Sanay Elsskr with us». I oonfesa 
this familiarity ^vwry mueh di^;uBted me ;. and though 
I w«iit to haac the child, I lisiened to him wkhaut 
much pleasiurew. Hia same always rang ia my eavs^ 
and I thought I; should have seen him in the Temple 
dieputing ameAgist the dcNSfeota, Fancy the diflEbrance 
of has fiddling a number of common. opeiiiAie air% aaaid' 
bobbing heads and applauding haod& It was the 
cbild'a benefit. nig)it»,aBd its own and its parents^ Tanitj. 
took full fling. Lbs hmc^ which weighed i^arendy 
more than iu whole body,, waa curled down tt> the 
small of its back;» and. dcessed in the showy ooatume 
of a mqjo^ or Andalueian buck^ it fiddled away the 
overture to. Fig^kco wid» a rapidity perfectly astonish- 
ing. But it was idl fiddle, or rather kit^mu^. I could 
not, for the soul of me^ imagine that I heard a violin. 
Then he played a bolera, then another national dance, 
the Jotagr with yariation^; and lastly he played and 
danced the fandango himself at one and the same time. 
Clever^ though petty, as the performance all was, I 
could have wliipped the urchin in consideration of his 
name, irreverently profaned by such farcical doings. 
I never felt befcnre how much there ia in a name ! 
The favourite baptismal names of the two sexea all 
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through the Peninsula, are **Jos^*'and "Maria,^— 
ail obvious consequence of the universal devotion to 
the Vir^n, nrhich is carried, perhaps, to greater 
heights here than in any other Catholic country. 
"Anna/' for the same reason, as being the name of the 
Virgin's mother, is likewise frequent, and even the 
Redeemer's name is not uncommon. Men are often 
christened by a female as well as a male appellation, 
and there are " Jos^ Marias'" in tens of thousands. 

The system universally practised of calling people 
by their Christian names only, leads to curious results. 
Among the lower orders there are many who have 
entirely forgotten their surnames, and some even in 
the middle classes, who for thirty years have not been 
called by them. In a list of twenty prisoners arrested 
for a riot, returning to Seville from the annual pil- 
grimage to Torrijos, I found the same names fre- 
quently recurring. There were two Josfe Marias, two * 
Juan Franciscos, and three Antonio Jos^s. In none 
of these cases was a surname appended, and indeed 
every third name was similarly crippled. So preva- 
lent is the custom that the authorities sometimes da 
not ask for a surname, and the double Christian name 
is adopted, even amongst the humblest classes, for the < 
sake of distinction. 

Try the same system for a moment amongst our* 
selves: how could we ever distinguish amongst the 
multitude of Tommy Jacks and Jacky Toms ? The 
name of "Jose Maria" is so common, that a full 
fifth of the Spanish male population have received 
those names in baptism. To English ears, a man 
bearing a feminine name sounds odd, but it is given 
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through a religious feelingy nearly all women in Spain 
having a particular devotion to the Virgin. During 
the French usurpation, King Joseph Napoleon was so 
hated by the people, that they were said, in some 
instances, to have declined. to pronounce the name 
Jose at all, and to have addressed those so christened, 
« Esposo de la Virgen I " (Breton's L'Espagne^ Vol. I.) 

The cumbrous length of Spanish names leads to 
curious devices for the purpose of evading the endless 
toil of signing the name in full, when persons hold 
public situations. The national pride never will stoop 
to compound, in a matter of such fancied importance, 
to the extent familiar in England, of signing all but 
the surname in initials, by which means much super- 
fluous trouble is got rid of. No, the four or five 
names must be all of them displayed at length. 
Official men abridge, sometimes, thus : ** Flor°. Ger®. 
Franc®. Gon'., for Florentino Geronimo Francisco 
Gonzalez,^ &c.; and a public clerk, who had a trouble- 
some name and was obliged to sign it frequently, had 
this string of Christian names printed in the forms 
which he filled up, " Joaquin Pedro Antonio ManueV^ 
and had only then to sign for purposes of verification 
his ugly surname, " Uclis^'* 

The odd and ostentatious custom of reduplicating 
family names, when difierent branches of the same 
patronymic intermarry, which is sometimes the case in 
England, but still more frequently in Wales, may be 
likewise found in Spain. Don Jos^ Alvarez Pestana 
y Pestana, is a respectable member of the Senate, and 
the President of the College of St. John the Baptist 
at Xerez is called Don Jos^ Gonzalez y Gonzalez. 

VOL. II. D 
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One is struck at times with extraordinary names and 
predicaments. On the municipal guard list of Seville^ 
which is a record of offenders caught in flagranti, or 
consigned upon formal informations to the tender 
merdes of eebirros armed with huge pistols stuck by 
ganchos into the small of the back, I once beheld the 
following entries : — 

'' Arrested last night for the theft of two quarts (a 
halfpenny worth) of paper cigars, from a shop in the 
Calle de la Princesa, Jos^ de la Cruz Cid ! ^ 

" Maria Rita de Jesus, for strolling through the 
streets adjoining the Alameda Vieja, clothed inde- 
cently, and uttering dishonest words." I thought it a 
hideous profanation. 

The name of Ferdinand, in Spanish Heman, Her-' 
nando, or Fernando^ has some remarkable historical 
recollections attached to it. ^t was the common name 
of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru, Heman Cort& 
and Hernan Pizarro. It was the name of the founder 
of bull-fighting upon a grand scale, Ferdinand de 
Vanezuela, and of the greatest of human liars, Fernao 
Mendez Pinto. It was the name of the expeller 
of the Moors from Seville, St. Ferdinand, and of the 
vanquisher of the Moors at Granada, Ferdinand the 
Politic. The first Ferdinand who united the crowns of 
Castile and L^on was an active and warlike prince, 
and had the Cid for his general. The reigns of all 
the five Ferdinands who preceded Charles the Fifth 
were glorious. The two who have reigned since then 
were little better than fools and madmen, though one 
of them was called " The Wise." The wise man 
starved himself to death. 
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The Spanish have a class of patronymics, such as 
Rodriguez, the son of Rodrigo, Fernandez, the son of 
Fernando, Sanchez, the son of Sancho, Alvarez, the 
son of Alvaro (the reader will be reminded at once of 
the author of the Latin Prosody), which answer to the 
[English Thomson, Robinson^ Dickson, Williamson, 
&c., and to the Scotch and Irish Macy the distinction 
of the O' for grandson being peculiar to the latter 
country. 

It is astonishing what a number of Scotch and Irish 
names one meets disguised in Spain. Don Ramon 
Onil is a descendant of the Irish O'Neils. The 
Silvanos were SuUivans, the Leods, Macleods, the 
ancestor of the celebrated General Seoane was a 
Sweeny. Many of our countrymen, without absurdly 
altering their names, have at this moment the highest 
military commands, as Generals Shelly, Arbuthnot, 
and O'Donnel. The system of disguise is more pre- 
valent than is generally imagined. In the person of 
"Don Daniel Rafert,'* an officer somewhat distin- 
guished in the Spanish service, may be recognised 
the fi'devant Dan Rafferty, with a Don before the 
Dan ; in '' Don Rafael Grego,'^ the quondam Ralph 
Mac-Gregor; and I have met frequent instances in 
France of the same masquerading amongst tb^ 
descendants of stray scions from the north of the 
Tweed or the west of St, George's Channel, A very 
remarkable living instance is a gentleman named 
Reilly, who being promoted to the rank of aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Nemours, calls himself ^^ Le 
Capitaine Reille ! " 

The polite conclusion of a Spanish letter is an odd- 
D 2 
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looking heap of initials preceding the signature of your 
name. The initials are for the most part these : ^' S. 
S. S. Q. S. M. B.^^ (Su seguro servidor que sus manos 
besa — " Your sure servant who kisses your hands.'') 
This led once to a ludicrous mistake. A raw attach^ 
to the British legation, having received a letter with 
this cabalistic termination, and pervaded by a tone of 
badinage, from a much more able diplomatic acquaint- 
ance, called on a friend to consult him as to whether 
he should not send a message to the writer of the letter 
for a supposed insult conveyed stenographically by the 
initials recorded above, which he supposed to represent 
these words : '^ Simpleton^ Sumphy you Ve a Quizzical 
Servant of Sa Mqjeste Britannique /'' 

The Z)ow, it is needless to say, is an abridgment of 
the Latin Dominus. The old form of the word was 
Dom, which still prevails in Portugal, in the rare 
instances where this prefix is used. The title was 
transferred to Italy during the Spanish domination, 
and lingers there to this hour.. It used to exist also 
in France upon a limited scale, where it was given as 
a title to the members of certain religious orders ; but 
they always prefixed it to their family names, while it 
is before their baptismal names that the Spaniards 
invariably place it. When a Spaniard wishes to insult 
or deride another, he calls him Don Ladron or Don 
Diabloy and beggars sometimes use it amongst each 
other as an apodo or burlesque sobriquet The name 
is in one instance found in Ireland, but following the 
surname instead of preceding the Christian name, and 
therefore not of Spanish origin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ROADSIDE TENTA. 

The Spaniard is as great a lover of porker's flesh 
in its various forms as ever was Gentile openly, or Jew 
in secret. The pigs of Estremadura and the Asturias 
are particularly fine animals, and being fed on wild 
acorns, their roasted flesh is remarkable for its delicate 
game-like flavour. The fault is, that they are for the 
most part too fat. They luxuriate through the forest 
like a cow in clover, till they almost burst from indul- 
gence. They are generally black, with hair short, 
strong, and erect ; and very spirited. 

The perfection of a pig would in my mind be a 
^^slip^^ caught in his youth in the Asturian wilds, fed 
occasionally upon hard diet in-doors, and turned out 
every second month into the forest. A layer of lean 
should be alternated with each stratification of luscious 
acorn fat, and the animal should be trained to mix 
rather than save his bacon. Perhaps the greatest 
consumption of this article in Spain is made in the 
shape of chacina, or pork-sausage, a coarse, yellow, 
and unseemly substitute for the elegant affair known 
under this name in London. But in point of flavour^ 
which is the main consideration, it may be doubted 
whether the chacina of Spain has not the advantage. 
Cleanliness is the last consideration which enters into 
Spanish calculations. 
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i- 

The tocino, or bacon, is of three qualities; the ordi- 
nary description which is horribly fat ; the tocino de 
la Sierra, or mountain-bacon, which is leaner and more 
serviceable ; and the tocino de tinaja, or jar-bacon, 
which, being of the finest quality, is preserved in large 
earthen jars. The price of the latter is nearly two 
shillings per pound. 

The blood of the unclean swine is likewise, perhaps^ 
more generally utilised here than in any European 
country, and the morcilla, or black-pudding, is in very 
general use. A larger description of sausage, called 
the chorizo, is in still more frequent requisition ; it is 
mftde like the other, but constructed more solidly, 
packed more closely into a larger and firmer gut, 
spiced with garlic, steeped in white wine, and then 
hung up the chimney till it becomes perfectly smoke^ 
dried. The wine and the process of drying impart to 
it a richer and more racy flavour (bating the smoke), 
and it is an immense popular favourite. From the 
peculiar anti-simplicity of Spanish cookery, a bit of 
everything is put into every pot, and there is no one, 
perhaps, of the fifty soups (excepting the lenten ones) 
which figure in the Spanish list, into which garlic and 
tomatas, and sausage and bacon, do not in some shape 
enter. Boiled fowls are the usual resources of an 
English traveller, but are often terrifically tough. 

The irregularities of Spanish life make the various 
prepared meats of the sausage family indispensable. 
The contrabandist, the muleteer, the marching soldier, 
take their snap of food and wine rapidly at the tahlero 
at counter of the road-side venta ; they will not wait 
for delicacies of cookery ; something rough and ready 
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is what they require. Except in the great citieis, cook* 
sbops are unknown, and the perishable sorts of meat 
are never kept on sale. Along the sea-coast the smaller 
descriptions of fish^ the meleta, the sargo, the succulent 
sardina, are kept cold«roasted, or constantly frying, 
for the behoof of hungry passengers. Small, coarse 
cheeses and bread, garlic, and onions, with the several 
sausages and black-puddings before described, are 
kept for the same purpose, and on the great lines con* 
sumed (as may be supposed) in prodigious quantities, 
the flow of the wine-cask being scarcely for an instant 
suspended. 

The liquor is drawn off in glasses holding about a 
pint, two pints, or half a pint each ; and enormous 
tubs repose beneath the cock to catch what escapes 
when the wine is drawn. These tubs are as black as 
ink with the incrustation of the vinous sediment, for it 
is red wine that is almost universally drunk, and even 
in districts, such as Xerez, renowned for the produo* 
tion of white wine, the red wines of Catalonia and 
Valencia alone are generally consumed. 

The drinking-vessels are few in number, for cere- 
mony is regarded as little as may be, and three or four 
glasses will serve twenty persons at the same time. 
When a party call for their azumbre, or good-sized 
quart of wine, but one glass is supplied them, unless 
they particularly ask for more. The same vessel 
passes rapidly from mouth to mouth, until the earthen 
measure is exhausted^ for nothing more astonishes a 
denizen of the north of Europe than the short pause 
these people make over their wine, and the impossibi- 
lity of inducmg them to take another glass when they 
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think they have had enough. A Spaniard drinks 
merely to refresh : rarely^ almost never^ to intoxicate. 

The interior of the road-side venta is thus a rapidly 
changing and always picturesque spectacle. The 
Muleteros, with their hybrid convoy of mules, donkeys^ 
and small mountain horses^ heavily laden and creeping 
at a snail's pace, the labrador and farm-servant going 
to and from market, with their leathern leggings open 
at the sides to let in the air, and display the calves 
(their own, and not the produce of their herds), the 
contrabandists always travelling in numerous convoy 
upon mules of choice excellence, possessing qualities 
for which their masters would not exchange them 
against the choicest Andalucian barb, — the masters 
themselves, daring and roystering fellows, wearing the 
round or peaked velvet hat, which is so admirably 
becoming to the Spanish face, and which^ like the 
mantillas of the women, constitutes so truly a national 
costume, — all meet at the venta. 

The smuggler may be known by something of da* 
ring impudence in his eye, but without the bandit's 
ferocity. He is perfectly conscious that his craft, 
although not legalised, is necessary. He boasts that 
about the court contraband is all the rage, and that 
much of the Queen^s bijouterie and apparel is smug- 
gled. His profession has access to the highest places, 
and is protected by the loftiest patronage. 

There is something of style in his mode of wearing- 
the red faja^ which is swathed round his middle. It 
is carried almost with the dignity of a capitan-general^s 
scarf. His jacket is of better cut, and of much more 
costly material than those of the ordinary wayfarer ;. 
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his shirt is of a finer linen ; around his dark buil-nedi[ 
is twisted a valuable silk handkerchief of a showy 
French pattern ; there is a handsome waving arabesque 
indicated in thread, and stitched into his leggings^ 
whidi are not old, discoloured, and condemned-look- 
ing, but tolerably fresh and often renewed, indicating 
the thriving condition of the wearer. Then his breeches 
are of a very good velvet, open at the knees, as almost 
every Spaniard wears them, but with innumerable 
little silver buttons dangling from short chains, $x\d 
perhaps, if he is vain of bis legs, extending all up the 
outer seam as far as the hip. Add a very serviceable 
double-barrelled gun slung at his saddle-bow, the 
ammunition being carried in the left pocket of bis 
jacket, place a cigarrillo in his mouth — ^you have him 
complete, and when he has done smoking he perhapa 
may sing : 

** Yo que soy contrabandista I" 

The rencontres in these ventas are often very 
strange, and invariably picturesque. Perhaps, a cus- 
tom-house carabinero drinks out of a contrabandists 
glass, and pays for the next quarto de azumbre^ or pint 
of wine, out of the dollar with which the contim^ 
bandist bribed liim. Perhaps the bandit, or guerrit 
lero, takes a light from the soldier sent to hunt him, 
and dips in the same dish. Perhaps, the curaparroco, 
or parish-priest, fanning himself with his huge coal- 
scuttle hat, and dusting his shoe-buckles with the tail 
of his dark gown, drops in to get a glass of water, a 
want which in Spain overtakes one so often in the 
sultry summer weather, that there are standings erected 
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round all the southern towns to sell it in the open air. 
The padre inquires the latest political news from 
the contrabandist, for he knows full well who is best 
supplied in Spain with that and all other commodities* 
The Escribatio^ too, perhaps drops in, or one of the 
constitutional Alcaldes, and calls for his measure of 
wine like the rest, and for a few olives to give it relish. 
Boniface, a huge, flabby, broad>faced man, with 
muzzle unshaven for a week, dips his immense brown 
horny fist, hirsute all over the back down to the tips 
of the fingers, unwashed for a fortnight, and perfectly 
resembling a bear's paw, into a large earthen vessel, 
filled with olives steeped in salt and water, and passes 
them over the counter into the lawyer's hand. 

This polite process has often occurred to myself, as 
I am particularly fond of the large brown Spanish 
olive. Were you to ask him to serve them up on a 
plate or saucer he would stare bull's eyes, and take 
you for an undoubted lunatic; and, moreover, he 
wouldn't do it, — for you might as well think of whip- 
ping a milestone into locomotion, as of persuading or 
goading a Spaniard into any departure from his own 
preconceived notions of propriety. When the olives 
have been handed to me in this primitive fashion, I 
have usually dropt them quietly on the ground, making 
a semblance of eating them; but this was far too 
cold for the local colouring of the picture, — and the 
Spanish man of station eats away quite unconcernedly 
out of the landlord's fist. 

The same luxuriant nature abounds over the entire 
scene; Boniface's wife serves out the fish and flesh 
with her own hands, taking up the savoury sardinas 
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foj the tail^ the meletas by the head, grasping the 
black-puddings and sausages boldly by their full 
length and breadth, and transferring them to her 
quests in succulent simplicity ; while a Murillo boy, 
of peculiar activity, keeps washing the glasses with 
a hand that seems to have been lately in the mud, 
and scarcely turns out the rinsings (for towels are 
generally unknown here), mixing with each drinker's 
measure a portion of his predecessor's leavings. 

The lawyer has his crack with the bandit, who 
knows very well that he has been before him once in 
bis official character of escribano ; but neither minds 
that circumstance much, and secret denunciation is 
what no man dares. The season and the crops are 
here, as elsewh^-e, a frequent topic ; there is no dis- 
tinction of the classes, or nearly none (the strictness 
in England, the laxity here, is the vice) ; and the 
crown prosecutor and culprit take a friendly horn 
together; the padre and chief contrabandist discuss 
the proceedings at court ; while a leash of minor smug- 
glers and custom-house officers, gitanos and farmers, 
or beggars and soldiers, rattle away in that fluent 
conversation and picturesque expressiveness of ges- 
ture which strike with peculiar force the temporary 
sojourner in Spain. 

The elements of society still bubble up here, inter* 
mixed in a brave old cauldron ; the lubricious oil has 
not yet settled on the top, with the various spirits 
which compose the world, superimposed in strata, 
each according to its specific weight (of pocket), and 
the sediment despairingly supine at the bottom. These 
blessed results of excessive refinement, of enormous 
enlightenment, of stupendous civilisation, have not yet 
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been developed in Spain. In every direction prevails 
a patriarchal simplicity of manners and character, and 
the hidalgo does not deem himself degraded by giving 
to the ragged man the time of day, a civil word, a 
kind look, a smile. 

The detestable aristocratic morgue^ which was in 
Spain, which t« in England, has disappeared from the 
former country amid the earthquake tossings of revo- 
lution, — and for this at least they may be thanked, 
^^Gracias d Dios y d la Revoludon !'* — was not that 
the expression I heard just now from that hungry 
contrabandist, as he covered his bread with manteca de 
cerdo, " pork-butter," and cut off a slice of raw sausage, 
which he demolished with primitive gusto? 

Aiid here, to complete the picture, may be seen the 

Castilian beggar, whose motto is an independent 

one:— 

*^ Sa olla, su misa, 
Y su Dona Luisa,'' 

which may be rendered— 

" His pot and his mass. 
And his favourite lass T' 

The beggar doats on the venta, but he likewise 
goes to mass assiduously, for at the door of the church 
he makes his most plenteous harvest The boys scoff 
him, and the more forward tell him in passing : Qu^ 
ffordos son los piojos de los pobres I " How fat are the 
beggar^s fleas !" But, nevertheless, this sturdy peti- 
tioner, who ever prays, " keeps never minding,'' and 
consoles himself with this choice scrap of proverlnal 
wisdom: Mas vale el caldo que las tajadas: ^'The broth 
is better than the cuts l^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

BULL-FIGHTS. 

Although some writers allege that bull-fighting, 
as practised by the Spaniards, is derived from their 
Gothic ancestors ; and others, confounded by the scenes 
of the Circus, trace it back to the Roman era ; every- 
thing combines to demonstrate that these darling 
Peninsular spectacles are of Moorish origin. The 
Momancero de romances moriscos gives a description of 
a bull-fight at the court of Almazor, king of Granada, 
in which all the fighting and slaying was done by one 
picador, the Algarvian hero, GazuL 

Los toros salen al coso 

Y al riesgo de su pujanza, 
£1 Moro toma un rejon 

Y el diestro brazo levanta : 
Farioso acomete y pica 
Uno encuentra y otro pasa, 
Del tore el aliento Irio 

£1 rostro al caballo espanta, 

Y la espuma del caballo 
Al toro ofende la cara. 

•* The bulls come forth into the arena, and risk the 
force of his blows* The Moor seizes a short lance, 
and lifts his right arm. Furious, he attacks and 
thrusts at them, meets one and passes the other. The 
bulVs cold breath frightens the horse'^s face, and 
the foam of the steed is dashed in the eyes of the 
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bull.'' Of course Gazul kills the bull ; for, with both 
Moorish original and Spanish translator he is evi- 
dently a favourite hero. The passage, however, is 
sufficient to show that these spectacles were popular 
amongst the Moors, and that the chief difference 
between their and the modern bull-fights is, that 
the Moors had no banderilleros nor matadors, and 
that the picador (being, as originally among the Cas- 
tilians, invariably a noble knight) himself did all the 
duty. If, indeed, there be no exaggeration in the 
description above, Gazul's was a terrible hazard ; for 
he at once and singly exposed himself with three 
bulls in the ring, depended chiefly on good horse- 
manship, and was supplied with javelins from the 
side. The same practice of fighting the bull on horse- 
back exclusively prevailed throughout Spain until 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, when the 
admixture of foot combatants was first introduced. 

The Arab chroniclers preserve the records of a 
school of bull-fighting at Granada, where a Moor, 
famous in the art, gave instruction to the Castilian 
nobility in his perilous game. The most brilliant 
epoch in these sanguinary popular feasts, was the reign 
of Carlos II., the contemporary of Louis Quatorze, 
• whose favourite, Ferdinand de Vanezuela, to restore 
his forfeited popularity amongst the people, upon a 
principle similar to that more recently adopted by 
Dom Miguel in Portugal, introduced bull-fighting 
upon a grand scale, and may be properly regarded ad 
the founder of these spectacles as they now exist. 
Vanezuela was himself a native of Granada, and to 
this circumstance he owed his minute acquaintance 
\ 

\ 
\ 
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With the game. Now, for the first time, were intro* 
duced banderilleros and matadors on foot — for pre- 
viously the toreador fought invariably on horseback, 
unless he chanced to lose his saddle, or his lanoe or 
sword dropt from his hand. It was then, forbidden 
to him to put foot any more in stirrup, and the fallen 
sword could not be lifted imless he killed the bull 
with another sword or lance. 

Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, was a very cele- 
brated toreador ; and Charles the Fifth, to do honour 
to the birth of his son and heir, Philip II., slew a bull 
with a sin^e thrust of his lance. The celebrated Dom 
Sebastian of Portugal (contemporary of Philip IL), 
who died fighting against the Moors on the banks of 
the Alcacerquivir, in the north of Africa, in that 
memorable battle where three kings perished, was like- 
wise a renowned toreador. In the reign of Carlos II. 
these spectacles were more splendid than at any 
former period, and none but nobles were permitted to 
take part in them. The great Isabel, two centuries 
before, sought in vain to put an end to the sanguinary 
sport ; but the passion of the nobility for it was such, 
that she could only succeed, for a short time, in 
getting the points of the horns covered with leathern 
balls — the harmless mode which at present prevails 
in Portugal. 

The best picador of our days is Sevilla, who rides 
with peculiar grace and dexterity, and can elude or 
hit a bull with marvellous skill. The best matador or 
'*espada" (sword) is Months, a cousin of the pas- 
sionate and rather celebrated Andalucian dancer, Lola 
Montes, who was so near stabbing a Russian captain 
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at Warsaw the other day. I have often watched 
Mont& with great interest, and terrible are the risks 
which he runs in his perilous pursuit. He frequently 
stopped at my favourite hotel in Seville, the Cafe del 
Turco, and showed me numerous wounds which he 
had received in the arms and body : one inflicted in 
his side last summer was within half-an-inch of proving 
fatal. He confessed to me that it was his usual aim 
to master the bull con el ojo^ " with the eye,'' which 
quite confirmed my previous impression from repeated 
observation that the matadors put in practice the 
principle of animal magnetism. But the power of 
the human glance is not always available, when the 
wounded and maddened bull tosses his head about^ 
furiously bellowing, with his crest lowered, and his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and the moment he raises 
them rushes on the matador like lightning. The man 
is planted full before him, with nothing but a naked 
sword and scarf; and though the latter in the rush 
arrests the bull's attention and his aim, it is not always 
that the matador can leap aside so as to avoid collision 
with ^' that dread horn." Again ; the wound is often 
imperfectly inflicted, and it is dreadful to witness the 
energy with which the goaded bull dashes the sword 
from his neck five feet or more into the air. But the 
matador is again at his post with another sword. 

The bull, now lashed into fury, sees his enemy 
before him, snorts and paws and pants for his destruc- 
tion. With the steady glance of courage the eye of 
the man controls the brute; the latter winces, be- 
comes sick with fear, or blindly rushes on destruction. 
This time the aim is surer; the sword is thrust to 
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the very hilt into the only part of the beast's neck 
which is fatally vulnerable ; it has penetrated to the 
spine, he falls on his knees amidst a flood of gore, and 
is despatched with the " dagger of mercy." Instantly 
four horses, caparisoned with ropes, are galloped out, 
the prostrate bull is fastened to the traces by the 
horns, and whirled off by the flying team amidst a 
cloud of dust. One or two dying horses, partially, 
perhaps, disembowelled, are kicking out, in their final 
struggle, on different parts of the arena — the despised 
victims of the barbarous pursuit : the same process is 
repeated with them, and they are dragged off the 
ground amid dusty tourbiUonsy by their galloping 
brethren of the brute creation, to make room for fresh 
destruction : the parched soil laps up the gore ; with 
a little dust it disappears. 

The vivas which salute the victorious matador have 
not ceased to ring through the boundless Plaza, when 
a fresh bull comes thundering forth, with crest lowered 
and horns set to charge upon his antagonists, like a 
knight of old with couched lance, but far beyond him 
in power, for that neck indeed is clothed with thunder; 
those eyeballs flash with living fire ; those nostrils 
steam with animal might and fury and lust of carnage: 

** Sale un bravo toro, 
Famoso entr^d la manada, ; 
Bayo^ el color encendido 
Y los ojos como brasa, 
Arrugados frente y cuello, 
La frente bellosa y anoha, 
Poco dbtantes los cuemos, 
Corta pierna y flaca anca, 
Espacioso el fuerte cuello, 
A quien se junta la barba ; 
VOL. U. S 
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La cola revnelta y Ui^a, 
Duro el lomo» el pecbo crespo, 
La piel sembrada de manehasi." 

<^ A wild bull comes forth, iamous amongst the flocks 
bay of a flamiog colour^ bis eyes like burning coal,, 
wrinkled bis forehead and neck, his forehead wide 
and beautiful, his boras not far asunder, short bis 
legs, his haunches thin, spacious his strong neck^. 
eommencing at the throat ; all his extremities black, 
the tail large and twisted back, hard his IcHn, bi^ 
bxeast crisped,^ his skin strewn with spots.^'* Such i& 
the minute description by an amateur bull-fighter 30O 
y,esLVB ag^, and the popular criticism is as close at the 
present day. 

llie picadors are fine-looking men, and roost are 
excellent riders, but their horses are sorry nags, for 
the expense of slaying a dozen high-priced steeds (the 
average of each fight) would be insupportable. The 
chulos, or fighters upon foot, are extremely brave* 
These in turn become banderilleros, and plant their 
ribboned darts in the bulFs neck for the most part with 
singular grace, dexterity, and fleetness. The matador 
is, however, a monopolist of glory ; for him the fero^ 
cious viva rends the sapphire sky ; for him lace-bor- 
dered handkerchiefs are waved by fairest hands — 
happily with a daily decreasing frequency — for the 
lovely Espanols^s are beginning at last to declare against 
the game as barbarous, and the popular butcher sees 
less of feminine ardour ; — 

" Oyendo los parabienes 
De caballeros y damaa." 
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' The bull-fighters are the most dissipated race ia 
Spain. They deem themselves privileged,^ when ifv 
iindress, tO' outrage every conventional propriety. 
Mont^s^ legs are nearly pardysed, and be runs widt 
the greatest diiBculty. Yet still he confronts his 
terrible foes in the bull-ring, at the constant and 
imminent risk of his life. Great is the golden lure 
that tempts to such encounters. For every day oa 
which Months appears as chief matador he receives 
300 dollars. The picadors receive from 80 to 100 
each, and have to find and peril their own horses; 
the difference both of danger and reward are con- 
densed in the saying, ** es todo el matador.^ I have 
fenced more than once for amusement with Mont^s^ 
each of us armed with a buU-sword, but with little 
success, for before such a man the boldest might 
tremble. The bull sword is more like a spit than a 
rapier, being of great length and prodigious strength, 
rusted in every part, and the handle coarsely lapped 
with dirty whipcord. It is clearly for use, not show, 
— a murderous weapon. 

Altogether they are a most unruly and picaron tribe 
' — ^great, strong, fine-looking fellows, but blackguards 
of the first water, primed with slang in the gipsy 
dialect, and dwelling with singular effect on all their 
last syllables, like the entire of the ffente rufianesea 
of Spain. Often have I seen them drinking rum 
and brandy in the forenoon, calling, in mockery of 
sobriety, for a glass of water, and spitting the con- 
tents in each other^s faces. True Zangadongos, they 
are never happy but in the midst of a zipizapi or 
noisy quarrel. ^^ Saben un punto moM que d diabh^ 

£ 2 
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says the proverb. " They know a trick more thai* 
the devil !'' 

Whatever else is neglected here, the bull-fight i& 
sure to come off punctually; and there is even a 
saying, " ciertos son los toros^ indicating a thing of 
which there is no possible doubt. The rage for thisk 
national sport seeks to gratify itself by variety. la 
addition to the ordinary and magnificent corrida in 
the great plazas of the several capitals, in which, for 
the most part, half-a-dozen full-grown bulls are fought 
in the usual manner, there is the Corrida de NovilloSi^ 
or of young bulls, whose f riskiness and harmlessness^ 
their horns being tipped, afford an amusement ia 
which all the juvenile male population share; the 
Toro de Cuerda, where the bull is tied, and runs 
round and round, seen only in small localities where 
there is no regular plaza ; and the corrida with ban* 
derillos de fuego, or squib-harpoons, which are re- 
sorted to when the beast is not sufficiently savage. 
The flames dancing about his neck excite both bull 
and spectator in an extraordinary degree. For the 
same purpose there is likewise sometimes a prelimi- 
nary worrying by dogs, to make the animal wild. The 
Toro de Campanilla, or bell-bull, is one that has an 
enormous dewlap, and the Toro de Asta is a beast 
prodigiously horned. 

Upon particular occasions of festivity and rejoicing, 
in localities where there is no Plaza de Toros, a 
couple of bulls are tied in succession to a strong post 
by a thick rope of considerable length. Thus far the 
process resembles our rare bull-baitings at home, 
but dogs are never employed except as preparatory 
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■stimulants to rouse the courage of the bulls. In the 
minor bull-rings which I am now describing, and 
which are a natural offshoot of the passionate love 
of the people for this strangely-absorbing amusement, 
there is a picador employed, as well as the banderil- 
leros, and, lastly, a matador, who generally contriyes 
to accomplish his work in safety, with the bull on the 
stretch of his cord. These are called Correrias de 
Cuerda, and are usually followed by a rustic ball, in 
which the fair sex, after witnessing the ensanguined 
spectacle and its dying agonies, play off all their fasci- 
nations.. It is only in the towns that coquetry begins 
to be humane. 

The bulls of the south are famed all over Spain for 
their fire, strength and spirit, and for the length and 
sharpness of their horns. The Southerns have a 
contempt for the Corridas of all other districts but 
their own, and certainly those of Seville outstrip 
-competition. " The bulls of Navarre are no better 
than goats,^^ says an Andalucian proverb. An old 
authority enumerates thus the most famous localities 
for the breed of bulls, together with his own pre- 
ference : — 

" No de la orilla del Betis, 

Ni Genii, ni Guadiana ; 

Fue nacido en la libera 
* Del celebrado Jarama.'^ 

Thus, even the banks of the Guadalquivir yielded, 
in the Moorish times, to those of the Jarama, — ^and 
to this day a Jaramenian bull is famous. The bulls 
of Utrera, a few leagues from Seville, are now the 
most celebrated in Spain. Through this district 
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Espurterp "passed at full cimter in his flight. It is «» 
famous for bulls as Ireland. 

The most singular variety of buU-fighting which it 
has been my lot to witnesi^ was at Puarto Real, in 
Aiidalttcia. There being no regular circus, a tem^- 
{KNrary plaaa was made in the Calle Ancha, where it 
is orossed by several streets, called boea-calles, or 
fDouth-streets, like the Seven Dials, in London. This 
apace was inclosed with high boards, and three bulk 
iirere regularly fought and killed within^ the specta- 
tors thronging the adjoining houses, swarming on the 
Toofs, and piled on platforms in the cross-streets. 

The worst feature of these spectacles is not ao 
much the blood that is shed in them, as the tremen- 
doms excitement in whidi they hold the passions. 
You enter the bull-ring at Seville, and see a new 
world. The aspect of the place and people, the 
eoatume of the majos with their round velvet hats^ 
i)edizened jackets, redfajas^ or waist-scarfs, and sticks 
six feet long in hand, the Sefioritas with their arch 
looks and golden*pinned mantiUas worn with grace 
inimitable; the andent splendour of the picador^a 
attire ; the slashed and satined finery of the dean- 
limbed toreadors on foot; the sultry air; the diamond- 
rayed sun ; the flashing eyes and darkling faces, are 
as different from anything European as the costumes 
of Ispahan. 

The bull-circus, like the Roman amphitheatre of 
old, with all the glory of opening to the magnificent 
skies of the south, has likewise its disadvantages. The 
part of the circle exposed to the sun is like a blazing 
furnace, and natives even sometimes with difliculty 
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witlMtand the giwe. None, itidieed, but th^ "vety 
yo&test dass^s «irer think of going to any )>art but iht 
sombra, or sbady side^ where the pricee are double. 
A three houis' roa&ti]^ opposite is Mkt the slewing 
of a filed »eieta. Our cloudier clime wad milder 
skies are not withoat thcfir adviintageSk AgaiiH in 
October, when the rain begins to fiiU^ and when casual 
showers in Andalucfa are like a deluge the perform* 
a&ce in the open arena, dther of bulls, horsemanship, 
or rope-danciag, has often to be postponed, owing 
to the state of the weather, and sometimes eiren till 
die ensaing year« 

The Plaza de los Toras^ at Sevilk, Is not always held 
sact«d to bulls, but is sometiines opened with fope>- 
danemg^ tumbling, and fe^s of ngility and strength. 
H^re may be seen tall Moors revisiting the scene of 
tbeir ancient splendour in the unworthy character of 
downS) and conPtotting their powerful flrames to divert 
their conquerors ; posturing for money^ by the side 
of the despoiled Akazar, with the cream of the Koran 
indelibfy engraven on its walls, and in the long shade 
(^ the tall Moresque Giralda, which has been mwle 
the minaret of a Christidn temple. But the Saracen 
of Barbary is at this day so degraded, that, except 
in his efforts to withstand the French, he presents no 
relic of his former greatness,— ^no ashes of his olden 
fires. It comes to him but as a dream, at times, 
that these magnificent tracts were once the dwelling 
of his fathers, that Seville, Tarifa, Granada, Almeria^ 
C6rdova, the Pillars of Hercules, were the guerdon of 
his conquering sword, his heritage, his hearth, and 
his home. Out from the ring, degenerate, where 
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your conquerors make sport of your contortions, as 
of the roarings and stampings of their baited bulls ! 
They were once, too, your fathers' Matadors ! 

The only answer is the laugh resounding brutally 
at the grotesque dancing of some distorted Moorish 
children, chosen for this very distortion, and called 
<^ Los Ninos Dislocados^ — trading on the horrid 
ridicule produced by their infirmities ! 

Bloody spectacles are familiar in Spain. Few 
others are popular on the stage, and in real life the 
stain of murder is on a hundred^public acts. The 
crucifix on every altar has painted blood trickling on 
it from head to foot ; the images of martyred saints 
are clotted with mimic gore. The common class of 
church and convent paintings is ensanguined in every 
portion of the canvas, bespattered with crimson gouts. 
The torchbearer laughs as he accompanies the funeral 
procession, and the priest grins in the churchyard 
within a minute of performing the obsequies. General 
O'Donnel lately gratified, at Havana, this passion of 
his countrymen for the public e£Fusion of blood. A 
criminal cut his throat to escape the indignity of being 
shot next day. But the General had him shot not- 
withstanding. His cold and lifeless body was tied to 
a stake, with the head drooping over the further 
shoulder, to expose to the public gaze the red and 
yawning gash. Human justice was wreaked upon a 
corpse, and criminal law became a bloody revenge. A 
party of musketeers was drawn up, and twenty bul- 
lets were driven through an unbeating heart ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GRANDES, HIDALGOS, AND TITLES OF NOBILITY. 

Spain is perhaps unique in possessing journalists 
of royal' rank. The Infante Don Francisco de Paula, 
the Queen^s uncle^ and his consort Dofia Carlota, 
recently deceased, figured some time in this capacity^ 
having purchased the Eco del Comercio (the leading 
journal of Spain), in the summer of 1848. Their 
Royal Highnesses^ Mayordomo, Count de Parsent, 
bought the newspaper upon their account for 300,000 
reals, or 3000Z. ; and the public evidence of a contract 
which was very well known in private was the fact of 
the Eeo immediately wheeling round to the forma- 
tion and support of what was called the FrancUquista 
party, and the advocacy of a marriage between 
Queen Isabel and their eldest son, Don Francisco 
de Assis. 

After a series of disgraces and banishments, rarely 
exampled in the history of modern Royalty, and 
after having been confined on parole in the Escurial, 
with the sympathy of no party, and the respect of few 
individuals, these personages subsided in the slough 
of bribery and corruption, having been won over by 
Narvaez and Bravo on the easy terms of conceding to 
their two sons a colonelcy of cavalry and a lieutenancy 
in the Navy. In their intense gratitude 'for these 
miserable boons, the Royal pair, by advertisement. 
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published that they never had any connexion or under- 
standing with the Eco ! They pocketed their bribe, 
and the Palace of Buena Vista was placed at their 
disposal. 

Don Francisco de Assis consoled himself as well as 
he could for the loss of Queen Isabel's hand, and of 
the substantial rank of king, with the command of the 
sixth regimem of Castile. This promotion wta the 
poor concession whk^ sponged his royal parents^ 
in^mifitable connexion with the press, and their 
leaodkig (ntarriage) articles in the Eco had the effect 
of irightening the diplomacy of Europe. The yoiit^ 
mBXi is harmless, but his mother was mudu> dialia^ 
and clutched at Isabel with such barefaced and trem^ 
Uiog eagerness, making him continually dance with 
the Queen in his handsome uniform, that his regiment 
and he had to lie removed from Madrid* Oarlota 
died in spite ; but the o()ject of her desires is likely 
still to be accomplished in the person of a younger 
son. 

The Spanish nobility have almost entirely lost 
ground in modern Spain. Although retaining the 
forms of a monarchy, this country was of late perhaps 
the most perfect realisation of a democracy in Europe. 
High birth is no longer respected, unless it have 
personal merits, and the sole recognised aristocracy is 
of genius. Even the Upper Chamber was subject 
till now by rotation to election ; and the principle of 
royal nomination was but slightly in force. Where 
nobles retain their fortunes, have rich equipages and 
splendid palaces, they of course possess the inseparable 
prestige of wealth ; but even enormous riches corn- 
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mand infimtdy kn oonsideraiion than in Eog^and; 
and respectable iodependeDoe, naj« decent poirertj, 
maintaina a social standiog. A ooblemaB, no autter 
bow bigh his rank, is by no means endded^ at 
with uSy to a Tote in either Legislative Chamher ; 
and a duke or marquis is no more thought of as a 
legislator than a shopman, unless he have itaeful 
abifities. 

Hie conseqaeace is, that Titalos and Grandea, 
Counts and Marquises, set up £»* the humUer ofioes 
of Alcalde in the MnnictpaUtiefl, and Grand Juror 
m the Provincial Deputations. A . soHtary one or 
two Btarmj into the Chamber of Deputies, where the 
tided mass has neither ability nor intelligenoe to 
obtain a seat or a hearing: In the Senate diere are 
of course a good number of titles to be found, but 
this is predsely because the debates are of very 
secondary importance; and even here men of the 
highest rank have no larger aml>idan or capacity 
thm that which is suited to the post of one of the 
Secretaries to the Chamber. About the court there 
are a number of Titulos and Grandes, but filling no 
. more intellectual offices than those of Chamberlain or 
Mayordomo. 

The female nobility have indeed made their influ* 
ence felt lately, but to the probable discomfiture of 
their order; and the people may prove at last too 
strong for the Camarilla. The cause of the depres* 
sion of the Spanish nobility is not more in the 
tendracy of revolutionary timea than in thar own 
deficiency of personal merit. They despise learning, 
and are despised in turn. The education of the 
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hidalgo class is of the most imperfect description; 
and from the enlightened lawyers of Spain nearly 
all her statesmen spring. The titled men who take 
a part in politics are almost invariably found on the 
Moderado side. Several of" the Grandes are Carlists,. 
and abstain from ail contact with the constitutional 
system* 

The rage of the Spanish nobility for high-sounding 
titles is very remarkable; this trait in the national 
character is universally apparent ; and even hidal- 
guia is nothing without its accompanying grandilo* 
quence. The ducal families of Medina Sidonia and 
Medina Coeli would seem, but for their antiquity, to 
have chosen their names, like actors or romance- 
writers, for effect. Amongst the present great officers 
of state there are likewise many cases in point, as the 
Duke of Castroterreno, President of the Grandeza * 
of Spain ; the Conde de Espeleta, Vice-President of 
the Senate, or Upper Legislative Chamber; the 
Marquis of Penaflorida; the Marquis of Sanfelices, 
and Don M, Golfanguer, Secretaries to the Senate; 
the Marquis of Santa Coloma, the Queen^s Mayor- 
domo Mayor, or Grand Chamberlain ; the Marquises 
of St. Adrian, Malpica, and Polacios, &c., &c. It 
must be confessed that there is a magnificence in the 
language itself, which naturally tends to the produc« 
tion of sounding names ; and yet some that one meets 
daily are as uncouth as a Cockney patronymic. Take 
the following list of odd names, grouped together 
in a memoir of notabilities of the Cadiz College of 
Medicine: — ** Our super-salient accoucheur, Don 

• The body of Grandes (Grandees). 
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Miguel Arricruz; our admirable oculist, Don Antonio. 
Ranpez; our experienced chemist, Don Francisco 
Jaen; our profound anatomist, Don Nicholas Farto;. 
our European celebrities, Don Antonio Puga, Don. 
Frani^o Lasso, Don Serifin Sola, and divers 
others.-* 

The origin of the term Hidalgo is most remarkable, 
and well illustrates the peculiar love of Spaniards for 
proverbial wit and sarcasm. I have not seen thi» 
derivation anywhere, and am not aware that it has 
ever before been made public. The original phrase 
is Fijodalgo, which, in old Spanish, signifies ^' the son 
of somebody/' fijo d'algo. There is a charming air 
of popular gaiety about this, for which we might 
vainly trace a parallel in other nations. It far out- 
strips the old French prud^homme (prudent man)^ 
who was the prototype of the modern Deputy. It 
likewise eclipses our Saxon ** Witten.'' This curious 
origin of the word Hidalgo is illustrated by the 
familiar Spanish proverbs : Algo es algo^ ** Some- 
body is somebody ! '' applied in ridicule of fine airs ; 
and Es hijo de La Nada^ " He is the son of Lady 
Nobody ( " The least consideration of the humour 
of their proverbs and sayings must dispel the pre- 
valent illusions about Spanish gravity. Wherever 
it exists, as amongst the Grandes, it is assumed. 
Perhaps the gayest, liveliest, most mocking and mirth* 
ful people of Europe, are the people of Spain, 

The oldest families, in their parchment cartas or 
patents, figure as Hijodalgos, Fidalffos,- and Fijada^fos^ 
tiUes which retreat into the mist of Gothic antiquity. 
Amongst the various descriptions of Hidalguia, re-> 
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corded in the rich proverbial and colloqaial language 
of Spain, are the Hidalgo de ievengar quinienios iueldos, 
or noble who has earned his royal pension^ signifying 
one of a well-known and meritorious race ; a list of 
these having formally been annexed with an annual 
pension to the Royal household ; the Hidalgo de ejeeur- 
taria^ whose letters of nobility have been verified juri- 
dically ; the Hidalgo de primlegio^ whom the Crown 
has ennobled for some service rendered ; and amongst 
terms of opprobrium, the Hidalgo de bragueta^ or 
noble of the breeches-tie, intimating that the patent 
was obtained by unworthy means; the Hidalgo de 
gatera^ or gutter-nobleman, who is reckoned noble by 
himself, but a plebeian by the rest of the world ; and 
the Hidalguillo, or Hidalgtigo^ a little squireling of 
doubtful extraction, who gives himself the airs of a 
gentleman. 

The mystification of Englishmen with regard to 
foreign titles is proverbial ; and the Cockney venera- 
tion for an animal with the showy handle of " Count ^'' 
affixed to his patronymic, provided he wear suffi- 
ciently farouche moustaches, is only reduced by the 
unpleasant suspicion that foreign Counts and swindlers 
may be found in the same category. I may observe 
that the real Spanish Count or Conde is a rare 
zoological specimen, new creations being rather un- 
frequent, and confined for the most part to the rank 
of Baron. Peninsular Barons abound, and too often 
they are equivocal adventurers. 

The title is, however, not so disreputably diflFused 
in Spain as in Portugal. But above all things let 
not young ladies be imposed upon by the ^'Don.** 
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There are aiMoe imwamntable assamptians of higk 
tkle in LoBdoii^ and some ludicrous mistakes. Thus 
Ike; KraxiMaa Envoy is called unifiDrmly in the Coort 
Gireular, '* Marquis Lisboa^^^ he being in fact as 
Bmch a Matquis as my grandmother. His genuine 
address is plain ^ Senhor Jos6 Marques Lisboa;" the 
^ Marques ^^ is a common family name, but the mis- 
take is in this instance coUusively encouraged. If the 
Braizilian diplomatist were really a Marquis^ his title^ 
being Portuguese^ would be written " Marquez*^^ 

If natives of the Peninsula flash with their insigni- 
ficant non-hereditary title of Baron in England, and 
e^iecially whisk it, like the tail of one of those 
kites with which they are familiar, upon our Stock 
Exchange, their obscurer countrymen at home are 
sometimes found to emulate their bright example. 
At a fSte last year in Barcelona, at which I was 
present, two showily-dressed men made themselves 
conspicuous by the impudence with which they ogled 
several ladies, audibly commenting to each other 
upon their charms respectively, and one continually 
addressing the other with great emphasis as '* Baron.'** 
They were very hirsute fops, with ponderous whiskers, 
moustaches, curls, pommade, and perfumery. A young 
and spirited Hidalgo, thoroughly high-bred, and of 
*' 9angre azul^'' became much excited on their eyeing 
a very beautiful lady of bis acquaintance (the charm- 
ing Dona Eugenia Maria de L ) with more than 

common effrontery, and was on the point of making 
a savage demonstration, when mastering his excite^ 
ment he approached the sham Grandes with a smile* 
The pair bowed to the ground ; and the '^ Baron/^ in 
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a tone of profound veneration^ inquired ^ How is 
your Excellency's most important health, and hia 
Excellency, your noble father ? I do not see him 
here." — ** Pardiez he couldn't come. You didrCt send 
home the new ung /^ The^ exquisites were hairdressers 
of the town, and ** Baron ^ was a surname. 

Although social distinctions have to a considerable 
extent been obliterated in Spain, it would be ridicu- 
lous to suppose that in a country where pride, both 
national and personal, forms so distinguishing a cha* 
racteristic of the inhabitants, the pride of birth 
should ever lose much of its force. It depends on the 
nobility of Spain themselves whether they may not 
yet re-ascend to a very high position. But their new 
power must be derived from knowledge. If they 
would sway their countrymen, they must, besides 
displaying the most illustrious escutcheons, form the 
most enlightened class of the community. They must 
give to the youth of their families the best and most 
careful education which it is possible to obtain, must 
rub and brighten them by foreign travel, and imitate 
the wise discretion which has preserved to the British 
peerage its undisputed ascendancy. The recent 
abolition of entails in Spain has done much to com- 
plete the ruin of this class. 

But if the Moderados manage to retain their posi-* 
tion at the head of affairs, there will undoubtedly 
be a bill brought in for the formation of majorats 
of some 500Z. or 600Z. a year, which in Spain will 
be sufficient as a foundation to secure representacion 
to the head of a family. Whether to this be added, 
or not, a re-admixture of the hereditary principle, in 
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the case of high titles^ with the constitution of the 
senate; at all events the legal annexation of property 
to primogeniture, will enable families once ennobled 
to maintain a. position (if not of splendour) of becom- 
ing dignitjr* It rests entirely with them whether they 
are to have the popular contempt for ignorant and 
powerless rank, or the influence and esteem which 
belong to superior enlightenment and honour. It is, 
indeed, a miserable ambition which is satisfied with 
hanging on by the skirts of a Camarilla, and leaves 
the proud work of government ^d parliamentary 
leadership to clever plebeians. The Grandes should 
either become statesmen, or should make the statesmen 
Grandes. 

The Spanish Hidalgo is not necessarily, according 
to English views, a nobleman. He may or he may 
not be; but the name implies that he is a gentleman, 
and to be a true Hidalgo, he must be indubitably 
sprung from a noble stock. Although there should 
not have been a title in his family for centuries, he 
must be able to trace his pedigree in the line male to 
one who obtained a patent of nobility or of knight- 
hood from his sovereign. The proudest Hidalgo is 
the Hidalgo di quatro costados^ the purity of whose 
blood is attested by four quarterings of nobility. 

In conversation the Hidalgo is not entitled to any- 
thing more than the ordinary Usted, which, except in 
the case of domestic servants and familiar acquaint* 
ance, is equally used in addressing the humblest 
member of society. An analysis of the word Usted^ 
which is the corruption arising from the hasty collo- 
quial abbreviation of the two words Frieitra merced^ 

VOL. 11.. 7 
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*< your hMQur^'* more litendly ^* jour graee,^ shows 
this indiscrtiiiiimte applieatioa of tt to b« decidedly 
ineonrect. But the Spanidi U essentially the laa^ 
gasge of cousteayjaad poUteiiessi said it it perhaps 
unreasoiiable Id- object to aaytb&g which tends to 
smooth down the nagged aspeiitieft of fortune. Sti& 
more peculiar and stnuige to Eoglish ears^ is the 
practice of addresnng every person with whom yott 
converse b the diird person ; but this, is a neeessarj 
corollary of the phrase Uttedy whieh, dgoifyiag ^' yoor 
grace/^ obviously requires that aU the pronouns in 
the same sentmce should be in the third person, 
since ^^jreur grace ^ cannot put on '^jrour hat," but 
«* his hat ;*' just as " your majesty '" cannot ree^e the 
prayer of "your subjects,'* but of **hia^ or "her"** 
subjects. The Spaniards^ in the lapse of time, have 
softened the bard fSeatures of their cdioquial ebse* 
quiousness, and liie listed in its present form signifies 
no more than our '^you;*^ wl^ in writing, the 
formal representation of the vmestra tnen^d, ^ vmi^ 
has been dropped^ and ^vm'* substituted, thus 
evincing a desire to simplify mid modernise as mudb 
as possible. 

There are six different modes of addresain Spam. 
The highest, Mag^iad^ belongs of courseonlytaactual 
kings and queens; The next, Atoezm, bebags to. the 
heir apparent, ec to the regent^ » iu the case eff 
Espartero. The heir apparent alone is regastded m 
Spain 9s a prince of the blood royaf, and the other 
children of the sovere^ are oafied, aocsording toi tiieiir 
sex, In/awks or Ii^bntasL One eauas of die jei^u^ ci 
the Queen's unele^ Ikia^ Francisoo de Paula, towwd* 
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E^rtero^ was tike fiict that the Utter bad the title 
of <* bigfauess,** wbile to die former it was denied. 
How singalaTlj conBtituted Spain is^ bow curious is 
the effsct of both representatiTe Chambers bong 
elective, and bow absorbing the Tortex of levolution, 
may be seen from the fact of Don Francisoo de Paula, 
the brother of a king, the uncle of the reigning sore- 
reign, having proposed himself as a candidate fer the 
representation of Madrid in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Boyal Jnfbntes and Infhntas are merely 
entitled to be addressed as << your excellency,^ whidi 
third title of honour, Excdenda^ belongs also to the 
Grandes of Spam, the prindpal Ministers of State, 
the Grand Crosses of the various ordars of knight- 
hood, Ambassadors and Envoys, Captains-general, 
Lieutenants-general, Adminils» and Yiee-admirals, 
with one or two other high functionaries. The privi^ 
leges annexed to the title of Grande are still consider- 
able, and at all great ceremonies which take place at 
Court, or at which the sovereign assists, a deputation 
from the Grandeza of Spain attends. 

The military orders only retain the title of ♦* Ex- 
odlency " for their Grand Crosses, though formerly 
every member received an annual pension, and tiie 
Commanderies of the several cMtlers had attached to 
them some of the richest domains in Spain. These 
were confiscated by the CoostitutiooatbtSi together 
with the ptoperly of the Church, and in the rage of 
ooofiscadon they perhaps alienated too much; fur un- 
doubtedly the Uow which they stmek at Ae order of 
nebiUty by the abolition of entails, was more favour- 
able to donagogic than to welLunderstood democratie 
f2 
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influences, arid no sincere friend of Spain will rejoice 
to siee its ancient noblesse so crippled and degraded. 

It appears rather anomalous that the title of 
Excelendoy which answers strictly, although not lite- 
rally, to our ^^ lordship,^ should be withheld, by the 
foregoing arrangement, from many Marquises and- 
Counts, who, not being Grandes of Spain, have only 
the simple title of Usta^ the abridgment of <^ Vuestra 
Senoria." The same title is given to viscounts, 
barons, brigadier-generals, rear-admirals, municipal^ 
alcaldes, colonels in the army, and captains in the 
navy, whenever they are addressed ofiicially, though, 
except with those who have actual titles of nobility, 
the plain Usted is most commonly used. Some 
Ayuntami^ntos, or municipalities, have the title of 
Excellency conceded to the body corporate, by virtue 
of historical renown or of some political service. 
Bishops have the title of Ilustrisma (Senoria under- 
stood), and so likewise have the Gefes Politicos. The 
Archbishop is '^ Excelentisimo y Ilustrisimo Senor,'" 

In Spain, all the royal Infantes and Infantas, as 
well as persons of ducal rank, are Grandes. The 
other orders of the peerage, even Countdom, and 
Marquisate^ do not necessarily confer Grandeza. 
This rank is conceded only by special favour of the 
Crown. It is the highest dignity in Spain ; and it is 
a strong goad which impels the trading politician, 
when, if successful in grasping a ministerial portfolio, 
he becomes an Excelencia like the best of them, and 
stands upon an equal footing with the '* Grande de 
Espaiia." The democratic men of Spain rather 
scorn titles, and there are few, very few, instances in - 
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modern times, of parliamentary men merging their 
plain roturier appellations in the high-sounding, but 
unsubstantial, designations of nobility. Poverty is 
perhaps, much more than dignified pride, the bar to 
this promotion; for where much wealth is accumu- 
lated, a title for the most part follows; but this 
belongs to the fitness of things. 

The orders of nobility are the same as with us, 
ascending from baron to duke, there being no 
princes except the Principe Real, or heir apparent. 
Godoy broke through this aristocratic chevaux-de- 
frise, made himself " Prince of the Peace," and 
^' Highness,'^ and got more detested by this assump- 
tion than even by his oi&cial crimes. The Central 
Junta of 1808, in one of its proclamations, denounced 
"Don Manuel Godoy, the self-styled Prince. of the 
Peace, who, . during eighteen years of favour, appro- 
priated to his owa uses the domains of the Crown, 
and. the treasures of private individuals, who arro- 
gated to himself all honours and titles, even that of 
Hiffhnessy reserved exclusively to the royal family.^' 

Knighthood, as a distinctive title, and baronetage, 
are unknown in Spain, as in all other continental 
countries. There are numerous orders of Knight- 
hood, for the most part military ; but these do not 
give any prefix to the name, like " Sir,'^ or " Lord.**' 
The . " Don ^' belongs to all, from the duke . to 
the dancing-master. There is no permanent and 
constantly visible distinction . attached .to any name, 
until a place is obtained in the peerage. Between 
the Spanish peerage and ours, there are three 
striking distinctions. First, the titles are not ,all 
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hereditary. Second, there is no hereditary right to 
a seat in the Legislature. Third, there is no entidled 
property. The first order of the peerage, that of 
baron, is for the most part conferred for life only, 
and in sudi cases is inferior to an English barcttietcy. 
To a roan of feeling there is something extremely 
disagreeable and embittered in the idea that his title 
is a parely selfish acquisition, and cannot be trans- 
mitted to liis children. The Crown, by special 
favour, may make it hereditary. The titles above 
that of baron are, for the most part, made heredi- 
tary in the Carta of Concession. The absence of an 
hereditary right of legislation takes away the spur of 
ambition, and throws the young nobleman into the 
career of frivolous amusement, and vicious indul- 
gence; while the abolition of entails has gone far to 
destroy the order of nobility in Spain, and left the 
representatives of noble families at the mercy of their 
yousger brothers and sisters. These^ however^ for 
the most part, through a feeUng of honour, decline to 
abridge the provision of the head o£ the house, and 
do not avail themselves of the legal privileges thrown 
in their way by the Progresistas within the l^t sevea 
years, but prefer the status and repremntacian of the 
family. 

The Grandes of Spain have seoi all the highest 
offices of the kingdom slip thmigh their fingers, imd 
the best of them are now no more dian hangers^n 
at the Pidace. It is an instructive lesson, that they 
have been {Htdied aside by lawyers in idmost every 
instffiice. The meana of resuscttatiag daek order 
are thus dearly presented to them— »the only means 
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which, in an age like this, can be made available — 
education, and superior iutelligence. The glories of 
history will not avails except to make them more con- 
temptible, if personally deficient. The days are gone 
when the Ricohombres, more anciently still the 
Ricohomes, were immeasurably more powerful than 
the Sovereign. The Grandes were thus designated, 
untal 1696lf when Carlos II. substituted the term 
^ noUes,*^ and the phrase into which the epithet may 
be resolved, ^< ricos faombres,^ signifies noble and 
illostrious men, as well as rich men. The days are 
gone when the Order of Grandeza was addressed 
wi& the solemn vos, like the King and the Deity, 
Vfhesi an Estremaduran Marquis had a million sheep 
in a flodc ; when a Chancellor of the Council of the 
Indies had an annual stipend of 100,000 ducats, 
when a Marquis of Caralvo derived 62,000 dollars of 
yearly income from a sinecure connected with the 
Sous&k American mines, and an Archbishop of Toledo, 
tioiier than the richest Popes, had a rac»« than 
piincdy vevencie of 200,000 ducats. The presHgt 
rf enormoQS wealth md exi^gerated power is gone 
fmn the order for ever; there is but one prestiffe 
which it .may yet ret^n, whidi depends entirely on 
itself to secure, which, in legitimate wortii, transcends 
its bygone greatness, and which it is more than 
donbtful that it will ever cammwod — the influence of 
inteUect and virtue. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE UNIVEBSITIES — LOB SALAMANQUIN08, 

The university system of Spain has in some respects 
been modernised ; and^ amidst the prevalent anarchy 
and misgovernment, has inevitably become relaxed. 
In the Carlist war, fighting rather than philosophy, 
was the practical avocation of the student, and still 
more so in the Peninsular war ; when^ amongst other 
zagdles subsequently known to fame, Espartero rushed 
from the bosom of his university, doffed the collegiate 
gown, and put on the military garb, which was never 
subsequently laid aside till it was replaced by the 
regal mantle. 

The same vicissitudes still prevail; and amongst 
the youthful Andalucian soldiers I have frequently 
met well-instructed (lives of Granada, whom the 
chances of the alistamiento had made familiar vnth 
the shako and the musket. The relaxation of the 
previously rigid university system became so exten- 
sive, that degrees were frequently conferred without 
the shadow of matriculation, and with scarcely the 
shadow of an examination, the signature of the 
collegiate rector, or secretary, being dispensed with ; 
and the whole being too often the result of an 
arrangement with the Catedraticos, or professors, 
who, receiving most irregular payment of their small 
stipend from the Government, were too ready to 
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be swayed by a pecuniary consideration. The evil 
became so glaring, that in 18S8 it was found requisite 
to overhaul the whole system, and at the same 
time liberalise the ancient university rule. The 
expenses of matriculation were dispensed with, in 
the case of the poorer students producing certificates 
of their inability to pay, and proving, by the ordeal 
of a special examination, their capacity and solid 
acquirements. In Spain, it will be observed, that to 
become a practitioner in law or medicine, a univer- 
sity course is an essential pre-requisite (unlike our 
English system), and various shifts were naturally 
resorted to for the purpose of evading this rigour. 
Hence matriculation and regular advancement were 
frequently parried, and a subscription to the pro- 
fessor^s lectures, and incorporation with the two or 
three courses connected with the particular faculty 
aimed at, became a common practice, a handsome fee 
quieting the professor's scruples. 

The reform of 1888, which struck a determined 
blow at these and other abuses, again became relaxed, 
and in 1848 the matriculation and successive exami- 
nations were still more strenuously enforced. At- 
tested poverty was no longer allowed to dispense 
with matriculation, which was granted, however, 
upon sound answering, free of any expense. The 
change was very judicious. Matriculation and 
humanities were made equally indispensable, whether 
the aim of the student was the course of philosophy, 
or the higher faculties of medicine, law, or divinity. 
Alumni failing to inscribe themselves, through what- 
isoever motive, in the corresponding mairicula^ are 
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never acknowledged in any other character save that 
of Oyentes, or hearers of the lectures^ and are 
exchided both from the examinations at the end of 
the course, and from the extraordinary acaminations 
of Octob^ in each year^ the matriculated alunmi 
alone beii^ awarded the ri^t ot pr^vmg, by a sue- 
cessful examination, that they have passed thrcMigh 
their academical course, or, in other words, being 
alone entitled to graduate. The chiefs of the col- 
l^iat« establishmaits were forbidden to yield under 
any pretence to solicitations (bribes), for permission 
to attend any particular course, wkheut regular 
matriculation ; and the rediors and directors o{ all 
public establishments were warned not to permit the 
Catedraticos to grant certificates of att^iidance, upon 
their courses respectively, to any class of students, no 
certificate being valid unless signed by the coUege 
secretary and attested by the rectcn*, with the custo- 
mary " V°* B*'^ (inspected and ^od). 

The dd and time4ionoured system of a limited num- 
ber of univ^mties has, of kl^ yeaxs, been abolished in 
Spiun, and the chirf town of each kic^gdoBi or pro- 
vince has now its Universidad Literma, where degrees 
in Arts and litterae Humwiiores ar« coi^erred. The 
only advantages possessed by JSalamanca, Valkdolid, 
and Graiffida, are the special faculties of canon and 
dvil law, and the higher branches of divinity ; aad 
in the unspa r ing xage for change by which notbu^ 
is re sp ected here^ lit is not impossible that these wiU, 
befmie long, partidfAte the hxe e£ wiprKdne and 
surgery. 

The n^e of jnwmneiami^ntM and the plague «{ 
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politics have unhappily penetrated into the iSpwmh 
UniFOfiities, with^ a pernicious tendency to divert tlie 
stream of scieiioe, and choke the too scanty seeds of 
knowledge. Yet it is impossible to see bow it could 
veil be otherwise^ for the growing minds cl Spain are 
great and geBeraus, and could not fail to sympathise 
and vibrate with the events and emotions passing 
asound them. In autumn^ 184S, at Salamanca, there 
iras a mutiny, because ol the threatened removal of the 
fidiool of medidne from that univeraty, and curtail- 
ment of the nbdh year in the course of jurisprudence, 
im^r the new gov^snment plui of reform. Had not 
the project been immediately withdrawn, the students 
^rauld have drawn their ewocds, and proclaimed the 
Central Junta. Lopez and Narvaez prudently 
suocumbed ; and the agitation gave way to rejoicings 
the ferment to public festivities, in which all the 
inhalMtants of the town participated. The Andahi- 
caan yonth have acted a still more decisive part, the 
University of Granada having, through the medium 
cf some of its abamni^ shared in the pfwumciamiintot, 
first agaiaet Espartero, and next in favour of the 
Central Junta, of which the former was successful, 
and the latter, by brute £aroe, extinguished. 

The noUe Salamantines felt deeply the indignity 
off»ed to their ancient university; if their halls were 
dusty Aey were likewise venerable, and they rdished 
not to see them visited by an uneereasonious besom 
of K&m. The praod Estndiantes could but ill 
d%est this tampoug with their professorial ehaim^ 
or brook the wholesak nrpukinn cf their revered 
Catedfaticoa. Hie «Aoois of medicine, said the 
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slippery lawyer^ Lopez, and the insolent drummer, 
Narvaez, must be entirely suppressed at Salamanca, 
and the course of jurisprudence lopped of its fair 
proportions. Sooner would they lop off Lopez's 
head, and bury Narvaez in his biggest drum ! Loud 
was the alboroto that grew up in an hour within those 
ancient walls, and bold conspirators ranged through 
the college huertas. Muskets and sword-canes were 
in speedy requisition ; bludgeons were lustily grasped 
and wielded ; pistols loaded and their priming looked 
to. " Vivan los Catedraticos /" was the cry, " Ahajo 
el GobiernoP* and a compact body of the students 
inarched towards the Plaza de la Constitucion. A 
•buzz of approbation rose from the townspeople,- and 
black-eyed girls smiled approbation upon chosen 
gallants in the academic throng, their glances raining 
dangerous influence. The authorities took the alarm, 
the somaten or muster-bell was sounded, and the 
Nationals speedily made their appearance by twos and 
threes in the square, until they formed a serried 
column. The Gefe demanded a parley, and the 
students replied, with ever-growing energy, ** Los 
Catedraticos I" 

The Ayuntami6nto assembled in its counciUhall, 
the Gefe grew irresolute, the Nationals evidently, so 
far from being hostile to the students, were prepared 
to fraternise with them upon the slightest plausible 
ground. Composed entirely of the townspeople, the 
Nationals for the most part lived by the university, 
and were well acquainted with the youngsters who 
had conditionally taken up arms against the govern- 
ment. The Gefe saw by the frequent nods and 
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winks interchanged between them that the milicianos 
would not act against the alumni — that a transaccian^ 
in fact, was the only safe issue out of the perplexities 
of the case; and full of this notable thought, he 
proceeded to enforce it upon the Ayuntami^nto. 
The moment the Gefe absented himself, all began to 
smile, — the very children knew how it was (for in 
Spain they become politicians the moment they are 
weaned) ; the proud Estudiantes had gained the day, 
and the Salamantine Nacionales would scorn to molest 
them. Nearer and nearer to each other did the 
opposite groups extend themselves, until there was 
nothing but the Stone of the Constitution between 
them in the centre of the square — an excellent ground 
to shake hands on! The Gefe returned with the 
leading members of the university, and undertook to 
forward, by special courier to the Government, a 
statement of the wishes of the students as the 
irresistible will of the entire population; and thus 
the alboroto ended. 

Independently of this inroad upon . their long- 
established medical schools, the Salamanquinos had 
already to complain of the break up of their renowned 
university in other particulars. The newfangled 
scheme (of rather doubtful success) for establishing 
** Literary Universities,*' with a power of conferring 
degrees equal to that of the old universities, in the 
metropolis and in every provincial capital, struck 
down at once much more than half the number of the 
Salamantine alumni : the prestige of the old institution 
was in a great measure lost, and the means of sub* 
sistence of the townspeople most materially impaired. 
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With some of these modern reforms it is, however, 
iospossible to quarrel. Madrid, as the centre of lett«« 
and civilisation, was not to be left without an educa* 
tional and literary institution upon the most extensive 
scale ; it is there alone that lectures, in many interest* 
ing departments, could be made largely available to the 
intellectual public ; and as an instance, I may spedfjr 
the valuable lectures of the newly appdnted Professor^ 
Fasqual de Gayangos* 

There are some curious features connected with 
the Spanish universities. Thus amongst the degrees 
which they confer are those of Doctor and Licentiate 
in Pfaik)S(^y. The distinction between Licentiate 
and Doctor in all the faculties is still rigidly pt^eserved* 
The number of Doctors of Divunty has very much 
decreased of late, and the study oi the higher 
theology is not much prosecuted. Controversy, in 
its modem acceptation, is wholly unknown. A taste 
is at last springing up for arehaeologtcal studies^ and 
a royal order was published in Maedi, 1843, fix- the 
qipointment of a Professor of Arabic, Shortly after- 
wards came the disturbances which eventuated in 
Eqpartero's exeluma firom the kingdom. The n^ 
of pronwmamUntoM of course repressed the nbbler 
zage of knowledge, and it was not until the 6th of 
October, seven months after, that thk royal decree 
was carried into effect. 

The complete legal course, requiring a mne^jrearsT 
residence in the universityy is too onerom and teduNi» 
£br the bnik of as^rants, and hence, in maiqr 
instances, the legal practitioner now contends him* 
self with the degree of bocheknr in jurisprudesee. 
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which may be obtained after four years' residence. 
The baccalaureate may be conferred either simply or 
in claustro pleno — a full assembly of the dignitaries of 
the university. The latter is usually preferred, as 
involving more (clot. This degree must be qualified 
for by strict examinations throughout the carrera^ 
In the recent reform of the Spanish universities, the 
d^sive and jejune subtleties of the scholastic system 
have been ibr the most part exploded, and replaced 
by more useful leamiiig bxlA sounder princrpks of 
human knowledge. It is only in the eccleaastical 
seminaries that the profitless distinetions. of entities 
and quidditieff stilt find a tottering home, and even 
here a partial sweepmg-brush has been i^lied, and 
tfte cobwebs hffve been e^nkled with the modem 
philosophy. 

The distinetion between Eiiudios mmorei and Esiu^ 
iks mayorea is still kept up in tlie universities. The 
£)rmer comprise grammar, rhetoric, and tlie liUerm 
htimamare§; the latter, philosophy, theology, and the 
severe scienees» The undergraduates, wk» are occu* 
pied with the fijr9t-4nentioned, are superciliously 
regarded, as elsewhere, by the big-wigs occupied 
with higher thtiigs» The former are known as the 
^fMiaa^HBos or petty studcBts, the latter aa the esto* 
AnOonfop hi^e book-devouring dovena. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE MEDICAL AND SUBQICAL PROFESSIONS. aUACK^S. 

In Spain, the eminent members of the medical and. 
surgical professions almost invariably belong to both 
faculties, and for the most part practise in both. 
Their universities, unlike ours, which scrupulously 
conserve many ancient prejudices and blunders, place 
surgery now in the same rank with medicine ; nearly 
the same preliminary education is requisite to qualify 
for both, and in each faculty the same degrees are 
taken. There are still pure physicians and pure sur- 
geons, but in most cases the characters are united. 
The old gradations are rigidly adhered to, and there 
h. a regular series of bachelors, licentiates, and doctors, 
in medicine and surgery, as well as in divinity, law, 
and philosophy. There is scarcely a practitioner of 
note who is not a doctor in surgery, as well as in 
medicine. 

A certain amount of university education, or of 
general education in colleges qualified to confer de- 
grees, is a requisite preliminary to graduation in 
either faculty ; they are not content, as at home, with 
the shambling examinations in classics or science 
which are suffered to pass muster at our colleges of 
physicians and surgeons, and which permit grossly 
ignorant men to qualify, if they have a sprinkling 
of professional knowledge. The squabbles lately 
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witnessed in England, are not visible here, the facul- 
ties being on a precisely equal footing; and the 
highest interests of both professions are superintended 
by the Academy of Medicine and Surgery of New 
Castile, which h&s a limited number of members, and 
where none can become candidates unless highly 
qualified. Yet the professions are far from being 
respectable as a general rule in Spain. 

A comparison of standing between the highest 
practitioners at home and abroad may be interesting ; 
and to assist it I will give the list of offices and titles 
of two eminent Spaniards, in the highest ranks of the 
profession. One is a doctor of medicine and surgery, 
and professor of surgery, physician-surgeon to the 
royal family, and fellow of the Academy of Medicine 
and Surgery of New Castile by concursuSf fellow of 
various scientific bodies, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics pure and mixed, editor of scientific journals, 
official opposer of candidates for professorial chairs, 
and proposed as one of three aspirants for the post of 
Catedratico, in the suppressed college of San Carlos. 

The other is likewise a doctor of medicine and 
surgery, titular and corresponding fellow of various 
learned bodies of the kingdom, author and translator 
of various works on medicine, surgery, and the phy- 
sical and natural sciences, rewarded with a premium 
by ctmcurmSf proposed for the academy of medicine 
and surgery of New Castile, as one of the most dis- 
tinguished professors, by the title of honorary acade- 
mician of the Royal Academy of Belgium, first officer 
of the ministry of the government of the Peninsula, 
commissioner of public instruction in relation to medi- 
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cine, surgery, pharmacy, and veterinary surgery, aud 
ex-deputy to the C6rtes. This gentleinan with the 
swelling list of titles, is Don Pedro Mata ; the other 
is Don Gabriel Usera — neither of them Joiown, to 
any extent, beyond dte precincts of thi^ native 
country. 

The Provisional Government gave great offence, in 
the autumn of 1643, by abolishing tlie school of 
medicine and surgery at Cadiz — apparently in revenge 
for the well-known Esparterist feeling of a large party 
in that towju The medical college of Cadiz was a 
very ancient institution, and shared with those of 
Madrid and Barcelona the medical and surgical facul- 
ties of the kingdom, there being likewise chairs of 
medicine in the three Universities, With a blind 
rage for inconsiderate reforms, Senor Cahallero abo- 
lished the schools of Cadiz and the Universities, 
limited the concession of faculties to JVIadrid and 
Barcelona, and distributed the preliminary education 
through five coll^ee for the various provinces, in the 
cities of Seville, Valencia, Saragossa, Yalladolid, and 
Santiago. The Andalucians, who could heretofore 
perfect their professicmal education at Cadiz, must 
now repair to Barcelona or the capital ; and Cadiz, it 
may well be conceived, was justly indignant. Upon 
her strcmg remonstraaoe the decree was ultimately 
revoked. 

The secret of all these huxtering and peddling re- 
forms, is the endeavour to extricate the medical and 
surgical professions from the inadequate considera- 
tion in which they are unfortunately held in Spain ; 
the true cairae of which is, that the fees are so 
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wretchedly low as to present neither a prize nor an 
encouragement. Hence, most inevitably, an inferior 
order of practitioners. How could it be otherwise 
when you are attended at a Shilling or two the visit ? 
Injudicious interferences with the course of profes- 
^nal studies in medicine and surgery, have been a 
prevailing vice with Spanish governments for some 
years past. A few winters back, a ministerial decree 
was published, prohibiting all physicians from prac- 
tising, who were not furnished with certificates from 
the Fisico-mayor. This led to the most curious, and, 
unhappily, vexatious consequences in some remote 
towns. The business of physicking and healing, in a 
r^lar way, was entirely suspended, the strong- 
minded were cured by their lucky exemption from the 
visitations of recognised practice, and the weak and 
hypochondriacal were thrown into the hands of 
quacks. In one instance, the only physician resident 
in the locality was called in. His answer to the 
staring patient was, that it was impossible for him to 
<aire him ! The horrible word "laconiWe"' gurgled 
in the patient's throat. ^^ By no means,**^ said the 
8uq)ended physician, '^ but if I dared to prescribe for 
you, it would be as much as my neck is worth." The 
patient inquired of his relations, who surrounded the 
bed, whether he was not in a state of high delirium ; 
they declared that no symptoms of such a state were 
<^rvable. The patient tried again, and imagined 
that his medico must have taken a bath in Lethe, 
and forgotten all his professional studies, or else that 
one of the two must be staring mad. At length, 
he implored him for the love of God and of the 
g2 
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Virgin, to come and see him daily. The physiciair 
came as desired, shook his head each day, and said 
that the patient's state was indeed serious, but that 
he would not write a recipe for a hundred dollars, 
seeing that his carta or diploma had been invalidated 
by a late ministerial order. " Ai/ Dios ! '' exclaimed 
the patient, " and must I die without advice, by virtue 
of a late ministerial order ? ^ The doctor again shook 
his head, and chewed the head of his cane — ^a common 
resource when doctors are posed. It was evident that 
medicine was banished from the Iberian territory, as 
it formerly was from Rome. A beneficent govern- 
ment withheld the permission to kill or cure ; and if 
physic was sent to the dogs, the patient might go 
there too. He certainly had one consolation left, — he 
might wait till the medical alumni, in the various 
universities of Spain, had finished their course, and 
graduated regularly ; and if he survived so long — 
perhaps some three or four years — ^might then have 
the benefit of duly authorised advice. Or he might 
make the journey to Madrid for the purpose of con- 
sulting the Fisico-mayor — ^a distance of some 230 
miles — ^and die on the road. Or, again, he might 
have recourse to some Herbolario, or empirical Cur- 
andero, who would shorten his term of suflTering by 
the most approved quackery. He wisely had recourse 
to none of these alternatives ; and, relying on Dame 
Nature^ a practitioner who needs no diploma, he was 
miraculously well in a very few days, and, from the 
bottom of his renovated heart, thanked his paternal 
government. 

In other cases, where the agency of irregular prac- 
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titioners was in defiance of the law resorted to, the 
prescriptions were sent to the village apothecary; 
but the botica was found shut up, the licenses of 
the boticarios under the new regulations, with the 
approved metropolitan medicines, not having yet 
arrived ; and when they did come, which was after 
the lapse of several weeks, they lay for some days at 
the Ayuntami^nto, awaiting the inspection of the 
newly-appointed Council of Health, who, of course, 
could n'^t funcianar till their appointments came in 
due form; and no one dared remove them to the 
boticario^s, till they paid the esportula of the Fisica- 
.tura-mayor. The villi^rs had full time to imbue 
themselves, by dint of slow reflection, with a full sense 
of the benevolent intentions of the government in 
4^stablishing this state of close medical siege. When 
their wives had completed their periods of parturi- 
tion respectively, and the Partera was sent for, there 
being no departure here from the venerable system of 
female midwifery, the lady sent for answer that she 
no longer practised in her peculiar profession, being 
prohibited by the government order, until she was 
furnished with a fresh carta of license. It was thus 
wisely forbidden to augment the population, save by 
virtue of a ministerial order; which, considering the 
prevailing distress, spoke largely for the progress of 
the government in the science of utilitarian economy. 

Hundreds of young Spaniards came into the world 
Heaven knows how ! most probably head- foremost; 
but it has not been ascertained that the Government 
restrictions proved anything of a serious preventive 
check, any more than the speculations of Parson 
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Malthus. It is certain that scores of children died^ 
but I never heard that bread was cheaper or more 
plentiful. Yet even in death itself the masterly 
policy of the Government made itself felt. A friend 
of mine, who lost a fine boy, because his wife could have 
no sage-femme of experience, informed the Parroco of 
his desire to have the infant buried ; but the priest 
acquainted him in return of the necessity to provide 
him with a medical certificate, and an order from the 
Regidor, in accordance with the new and stringent 
regulations. *• Sanio Bios !" exclaimed my friend, 
" they will not have men either live or die, be cured or 
be buried. What is it they want ? They banish medi- 
cine from the province, and then they require a medi- 
cal certificate. We can neither live in security, nor 
die in peace ; por vidd de sanos—B, beneficent Govern* 
ment ! ^ From all which it may plainly be seen that 
centralised administration, and the application of 
standards of advanced civilisation, to a country like 
Spain, so pre-eminently ^^ slow ^^ and immovable, is a 
delightful illustration of the chopping of blocks with 
razors; and that after the temporary inconvenience 
of new systems has blown over and merged into the 
accustomed desuetude, which laughs at legislation as 
love laughs at locksmiths, men are bom and live and 
die here pretty much like their forefathers, and snap 
their fingers at the Fisicatura-mayor. 

There are two descriptions of medical attendants in 
Spain, as in other countries — the ordinary or family 
physician, and the physician called in to hold a 
consultation in cases of emergency. The former \& 
styled the medico de cabecera, or " bolster physician,** 
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the latter the medico de apdadcn^ or "doctor of 
appeal/' 

The phrase for taking out one's doctor's degree is 
a little curious. It is this— <^ Such a one has doctored 
himself," Heaven forbid that this should be done 
literally in the English sense, for there is no limit to 
the youth of graduates. It is only the other day that 
a manceho went to settle in Seville from Salamanca. 
He was a doctor of medicine and surgery^ and his 
age was under twenty ! The puffing system extends 
over the whole world, where there are types and 
presses. Accordingly these young practitioners are 
usually ushered into notice by the puff preliminary 
in the papers. Sometimes these paragraphs are 
malicious* Thus — *' El Doctor Luis Maria, who is 
married to a daughter of his uncle, el Medico Silva, 
while he was a first-year'a-student, displayed no vety 
praiseworthy conduct, but afterwards his conduct 
was more regular. He is a mozo of good memory, 
and if he can be brought to apply himself seriously 
to the study of medicine, and leave off gambling, he 
may make a good practidoner." This barbed arrow 
came from Salamanca, as the date of the anonymous 
epistle testified, and was probably dictated by jealousy 
on the part of some other aspirant too dull to 
'* doctor himself.^^ Lampooning and sarcasm are 
perhaps more prevalent in Spain than in any other 
European country, and the healing profession comes 
in for its full share. The most ordinary term of 
ridicule is medico de media tigera, or <^ doctor of half 
a tonsure,^^ a reproach in which the briefless barrister 
likewise shares, and which answers to the French 
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** avocata simple tonsure.'^ The phrase has descended 
from the old times, when all the learned professions 
ivore the tonsure. The medico gahnista is a peculiar 
theorist, and the mngrado is the vulgar bleeder. 

It is little to the credit of surgical science here 
that a man of great merit lately lost his life in con- 
sequence of the irresolution of the two surgeons who 
attended him, in not proceeding to a timely ampu- 
tation. He had accidentally wounded two of the 
fingers of his right hand, from which gangrene en- 
sued. There is no doubt whatever that his life would 
have been saved by prompt amputation of the arm ; 
and the willingness of the patient to undergo the 
operation may be inferred from the fact that he said, 
when the subject was mooted to him : " Si, senoretj 
cut away as you will — arm, leg, thigh — everything 
but the head — I can't spare that ! " He was a naval 
officer, and a worthy successor of the Colons and 
Cort&es. The surgeons trembled to run the risk of 
amputation. When the gangrene had reached this 
true sailor'^s wrist, and hollowed out a black circle in 
the back of his hand, he characteristically exclaimed, 
looking at it — *' here's a cheap, ready-made, snuff- 
box!^ 

Spain is the classic land of quacks. Its immense 
extent, its imperfect civilisation, the unfrequency and 
irregularity of communications, all combine to pro- 
duce this result. But more than all else, the reluc- 
tance of the people to read, and the absence of a 
wholesome and popular current literature. The 
Curandero has an immense extent of ignorance and 
gullibility to practise on, and, to do him justice, he 
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exploits it successfully. In the country villages and 
remote parts there is often no regular physician or 
surgeon^ sometimes not an apothecary ; and where 
there is one of this latter tribe, he generally practises 
without scruple in all the faculties. The Curandero 
does the same: with this difference, that he invents 
his own materia medico^ or takes it from traditional 
quackery, and the oldest women around him. 

The Curandero is of various kinds. There is the 
vender of Orvi6tan, or counter-poison, who has an 
antidote for everything; the barber-surgeon, who, 
like Sangrado, bleeds for everything ; the Curandero 
Maravilloso, or Spanish Morison, who has a pill or 
a powder to cure everything (I don't suppose English- 
men have any right to inveigh against Spanish quacks) ; 
the Nevero, or Snow-vender, who makes up an imita- 
tion of snow, and vends it in phials at fairs as a 
remedy for aches and pains ; and the Caracol-Curan- 
dero, or snail-doctor, who, with snails and frogs, pro- 
fesses to cure every inward complaint. Finally, there 
is the Gusano-Curandero, or worm-quack, who attacks 
the thousand diseases which flesh is heir to with 
decoctions or plasters of powdered reptiles ; and the 
Saludador, who kisses the most dangerous sores, 
^nd undertakes to cure them with his breath. 

A Curandero, in the district of Cuenca, had, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary pharmacopoeia that has 
^ver been heard of. His name was Campillo, and his 
renown spread far and wide — ^into Castile on the one 
.hand, and into La Mancha on the other. He was 
endued with extraordinary eloquence, and his influ- 
ence over his patients was immense. He wrought 
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upon their imagination and entfaiudasm^ and was thus 
probably indebted to a species of natural magnetian 
for many of his triumphs. He was the Napoleon of 
quacks, and some of his cures, though nearly incre- 
dible, are well attested. 

A dropsical patient, thirty years of age, applied to 
him. He had passed through the hands of the most 
expert members of the faculty, and had vainly tried 
•every recognised remedy • He was so weak as to 
require to be carried about. Campillo resolved^ in 
this man^s case, to try a most extraordinary species of 
allopathy. He carried him to the hospital, where a 
number of children then were lying, and purposely 
infected him with small-pox ! The disease was com- 
pletely developed in him, his sufferings were excessive, 
and his face and body were pitted for life. But his 
dropsy disappeared for ever. 

One would suppose that the remedy h^e was almoat 
worse than the disease. Not so, however, thought 
the good Cuencans. Scores of dropsical and other 
patients flocked to him, requesting to be cured by 
small-pox. And Campillo records I know not how 
many cases, but does not say a word of those he 
killed. This genius had a great contempt for all 
ordinary sorts of plasters, whether designed for cuts, 
contusions, or ukers, and accordingly he invented 
lotions and plasters of his own. A rich proprietor 
wounded his leg against a tree in hunting. His ordi- 
nary sui^eon applied cataplasms composed of bread- 
crumb, milk, and saffron, to allay the inflammatiim. 
A large ulcer unfortunately ensued, the limb became 
swollen, and acute pains were Mu He tried another 
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surgeon ; worse and worse. He lost his appetite and 
his sleep. Such was the fruit of sundry decoctions, 
ptisans, and medicines, prescribed (said the doctors) 
to make his blood fluid, and correct its acrid humours. 
He next applied to the Cirujano-mayor of the royal 
armies, who left nothing untried, applied the most 
powerful alteratives, and salivated him most elSec- 
tually. The ulcer, notwithstanding, became so large 
that there was soon a talk of amputating the Umb. 
Before this last resort, Campillo was applied to, and 
told him to pour three times a day on the limb the 
contents of a pint bottle with which he supplied him, 
rigidly enjoining him not to taste the contents of the 
bottle. The 1^ was q)eedily cured, and Campillo 
afterwards confessed that the cure was effected with 
common water ! 

But Campillo's grand remedy — start not, fair 
reader — was oil of earth-worms! For rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago, and all other pains and aches^ friction 
with this odd embrocation, of the parts affected, was 
invariably prescribed by him, and, he declares, with 
uniform success. It was thus prepared : — Half-fill a 
quart bottle with garden-worms, wash repeatedly to 
free them from the mould, and after having wiped 
them well with a white linen cloth, carefully cork and 
bladder the mouth of the bottle. Bury it afterwards 
for a fortnight in a heap of' manure, by the end of 
which time the contents of the bottle will have rotted 
and been converted into an oil of marvellous efficacy. 
Senor Campillo has written a treatise, from which the 
foregoing directions are extracted for the benefit of 
our amateur hydropathists and homceopathists. He 
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adds, Mrith inimitable naivete^ that *' the smell of this 
oil is somewhat disagreeable, but that the pains of gout 
and rheumatism appear stiJl more so/* 

One of the most renowned of Spanish quacks was 
the so-styled Doctor Juan Perez de Montalvan, who 
anticipated our modern British empirics in trumpeting 
forth and vending to an enormous extent pills of 
alleged universal efficacy. Montalvan was in fact the 
Spanish Morison. It was upon this Curandero, whose 
address was most imposing, and his eloquence truly- 
electrifying in puffing his infallible panacea, that the 
following pleasant pasquinade was written : — 

^ £1 doctor ta te lo pones, 
£1 Montalvan no lo eres, 
Luego qultandote el Don, 
Te quedas solo Juan Perez." 

** The * Doctor' yon yonrself clapt on ; 
You ne'er were yet, in all your days» 
A Montalvan ; take off the < Don,' 
There's nothing left but < Jack Perez ! ' *' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHURCH — THE BXCLAUSTRADOS, 

The ancient and enormous ecclesiastical revenues 
of Spain have shrunk down to the dimensions of one 
angle tax irregularly paid. The ^* Cantribucion de 
CuUo y Clero^ or tax for the maintenance of the 
clergy and of public worship, is leviable at the end of 
each year, but it is for the most part more than a year 
in arrear. In the provinces of Cadiz and Seville 
this tax was lately in arrear for the period of fifteen 
months^ between the 1st of October, 1842, and the 
31st of December, 1843. ' The constitutional alcaldes, 
despairing of collecting the entire amount in one 
sum, divided it into halves, to be levied at different 
periods. 

There is, strictly speaking, no levy. Notice is 
given that the rate-payers must present themselves, 
within fifteen days, in the OJicina de Contribucionesj 
or tax-office of the municipality, and deposit the 
amounts opposite their names respectively. But if 
they won't pay .(a prevailing weakness), the alcaldes 
decline to have recourse to execution and distraint, 
without which all tax-collecting is a farce. 

What then? The alcaldes are popularly elected 
officers, the creatures of household suffrage, and you 
do not really expect that they will forfeit their 
cherished popularity and their place in the ayunta- 
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mi^nto by an invidious display of fiscal severity. Not 
they ! they will talk of their /* grave responsibility,"*' 
but will never pass from word to action ; and the 
pious zeal of religious women does more for the service 
of the church than legal taxes. The recent reform of 
the municipalities may serve to lessen this abuse. 

The exclaustradosy or quondam monks and friars, 
are considerably less than half-paid by the state, and 
many are on the verge of starvation ; yet there is 
not one amongst them that has not a decent sub- 
sistence — on paper. ** Some stars,' says Fray 
Genmdio, ^* are so far removed from the earth, that 
though their light has been travelling towards us 
since the creation of the world, it never yet has 
reached us ; the star of Spain's felicity must be one 
of those!" 

And perhaps in a couple of centuries more, when 
the voice of factious intrigue is silent in the C6rtes, 
justice will be done to the plundered church of l^)ain, 
which may be as superstitious as you please, but is 
not to be first stript and then left to starve— a 
bargain being a bargain all the world over. All the 
owners or administrators of houses or property, all 
who are engaged in trade, dther wholesale or retail, 
and all who exercise any industrions pursuit, intel- 
lectual or material, are bound to pay the *^ Culto y 
CZero^'tax; and if they won't pay, they diould be 
made to pay. In Seiior Carrasco^s financial states 
ment for the year 1844, the estimated produce of the 
culto y clero tax is stated at seventy-four millions of 
reals, or 740,000/., while the estimate for actual 
church expenses is set down at 101 millions of reals. 
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showing a deficit upon this accoant of 270,000/. 
The way in which Spanish finance ministers usually 
strike the balance is by allocating to ecclesiastical 
purposes, not the amount specified, but that which is 
collected, — a convenient mode for the Treasury, which 
leaTes numerous wretches to starve. 

The wealth of the ancient church of Spain was, to 
be sore, tlie scandal of Christendom. The clergy, 
possessed a third of the soil, without reckoning tithes 
or prebends; a single abbess had four-and-twenty 
towns and fifty villages, with the right of presentation 
to twelve commanderies ; and an archbishop of 
Toledo, in the era of the Philips, had a revenue of 
200,000 ducats, or, allowing for increased value,. 
200,000/. a year ! In those gorged days of accumu- 
lation, a marquis of Oebral^n had 800,000 sheep in 
a single flock ; and a duke of Medina Sidonia was 
master of half Andalucia. 

But religion is so deeply rooted in the national 
cbaracter, that the most furious political storms, 
which prostrate everything else, blow over this and 
leave it unscathed. It is only amongst the educated 
male population that any lack of fervour is witnessed. 
When these become absorbed in the maze of politics, 
all other considerations but intrigue and faction are 
lost sight of and forgotten; but their mothers, 
sisters, and daughters, young boys, and old men, 
have abated little of the fervour of other times, or 
at least are as determined church-goers as their 
ancestors. 

During the siege of Seville in 1848, mass was 
celebrated to the sound of the bombs in all the 
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churches daily^ and in front of the mattresses where 
tender and trembling votaries reposed on the cathe- 
dral floor during the night, in the belief that the 
sacredness of the renowned Giralda was a sufficient 
pledge of safety, the host was regularly consecrated. 
While the cannon was booming in the immediate 
vicinity, every one of the eighty priests, who are set 
apart to the service of this mighty house, said mass, 
or otherwise ministered to a congregation of thou- 
sands; and in Barcelona, where the Patulea, after 
seizing all the property in the city, rifled the churches 
of their silver and other valuable images, the moment 
the siege was over, the altars of a hundred churches 
blazed as if their worship had never been suspended. 

The members of the regular religious orders were 
uncloistered in 1835 by a Moderado Government, 
under the sway of Queen Cristina, and the rule of the 
Estatuto Heal. Imperious necessity, and the enor- 
mous expenses of the civil war, forced this measure. 
It has therefore been falsely asserted and nauseously 
repeated by an ignorant demagogue at home, that 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property in Spain 
was the work of Espartero: that personage having 
then, and for years after, been merely a general in 
the service of Spain. 

It is true that the measure was in a great degree 
the result of a popular commotion, but with this 
Espartero was in no degree connected ; and if the 
Exclaustrados have been irregularly paid since, the 
fault was in no individual ruler, but in the imper- 
fectly available resources, and the inexperienced and 
ill-regulated financial system of the country. There 
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is no doubt that the intentions of the government 
were honest ; and the blame to be laid to their charge 
is for a deficiency of effort to muntain the credit of 
the country, and a general administrative supineness, 
that is unfortunately a radical and inherent vice in 
the Spanish character. The payment of the Exclaus- 
trados' pensions was placed to the charge of the 
general direction of rents and amortizadonf or sinking 
funds, and the directors had their agents commis- 
sioned in the provinces to make good the payments 
with all possible regularity and despatch ; and likewise 
to ascertain in due time what pensions were to cease 
upon the placing of those who enjoyed them in 
parochial cures, or other benefices having annexed to 
them a sufficient congrucLy or clerical sustenance. 

The several provincial amordzacion ofiicers had 
their contadurias, or paying departments, opened at 
stated periods^ and subjected to fixed regulations, 
with a registry of all the exclaustrados in the dis- 
trict, their addresses, and quotas of payment. Some 
were allowed to continue to reside in their convents, 
by which means they were spared the necessity of 
providing lodgings ; and the principle upon which the 
government took possession of the convent property, 
was that of administering it for the benefit of the 
whole community, regarding it as a religious duty to 
provide a sufficient maintenance for every uncloistered 
subject in Spain. 

Great numbers of these convents were converted 
into barracks, educational, and other establishments ; 
but this was not done without a crying necessity, for 
more than half the property in the country was con* 
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Tentual or eodesiaatical ; all the good sites aKid fine 
buildings were aioiu^xilised by these unjNrodttctiye 
members of the. Gommumty) and you oould not walk 
a hundred yards in any city of Spain without the 
i^dovr of some ooe <^ than beii^. thrown across 
your path. Intendants or umpires were iq[>pointed 
to decide between the contadores or paymasters and 
the exclaustrados^ as to the Yalue of the convent 
efiects, wherever this was dbputed« 

The payments of the allotted, pensions were 
directed to be trimestrial, and to be made to all with 
simultaneous uniformity; wlule to consult the per- 
sonal convenience of those who were infirm, or resided 
at a distance, permission was granted to receive their 
incomes through an habilitadQ, or authorised agent. 
It is therefore sufficiently evident that the interests 
of these unfortunate men were not untenderly looked 
to, and that for the distresses entailed upon them 
since, they should inculpate the turbulence of their 
countrymen. At the same time virtuous governments 
have been too rare in Spain to exempt suoces^ve 
rulers from their due proportion of blame. Busied, 
with enriching themselves, immersed in the whirlpool 
of intrigue, they have had little time or inclination to 
provide for the wants of the community, and factiosi 
has too actively claimed their energies to leave any 
room for careful administration. 

The exclaustrado member of one of the dosed 
religious houses is the most melancholy character in 
modem Spain. Thrown upon a worid with whose 
ways he has no familiarity, extruded from his cloister, 
as the name implies, he has no ccHisolation unless 
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he be enthusiastically devotional, and passionately 
wedded to the religious observances which formed 
at once the business and pastime of his previoufi 
esDstence. He is entirely unfitted for the (ordinary 
pursuits of life; and the pension allotted him by 
the (xovemment as compensation for the subsistence 
which he before oijoyed, is both inadequately small, 
«ad paid with an iiregularity which reduces it to the 
level of casual alms. Many of these unfortunate 
men aie at times compelled to go out at dusk and 
b^ in the stress; while a few who are fortunate 
enough to possess acune literary aptitude, find occu- 
pation in schools as assistants, and fewer still as 
doming or masters. 

The robbery practised upon these ^ptxx outcasts is 
the worst part ot the financial bankruptcy of Spain. 
In no p<»rtion of the Peninsula is a single religious 
house for men left standing — an event of itself in 
which there is nothing to deplore; but when the 
foundations were stripped of their splendid posses- 
ions, surely a sufficient subsistence for this generation 
should have been provided. The convents of nuns 
have, in many instances, been left standing, but their 
inmates reduced, for the most part, to compulsory 
poverty; and, on the national holidays, rations are 
doled out in common to them and to the jails. 

A multitude of small proprietors have been created, 
as in France^ by the confiscation and sale of the 
lands of the Church, and the extinction of entails 
and seigniories: all since 1837. Numberless com- 
fortable, though limited farmers may be seen in every 
part of Spain, upon soils which, six years ago, were 
h2 
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lying waste ; these have the strong stimulus to exer- 
tion which arises from the certainty that the land 
they cultivate is unalterably their own; and what- 
ever may be said of this ecclesiastical reform as 
sweeping and piratical in principle, its results have 
been extremely beneficial to the country. But the 
wreck left behind is truly lamentable. 

One of the most interesting old men I have ever met 
was an exclaustrado^ who charmed us all at Seville, 
and whose convent had been one of the wealthiest in 
Spain. He was a learned Dominican, polished in his 
manners, an Hidalgo of *' blue blood/' as the people 
express it when they mean to describe a very noble 
family ; and the effect of one of the most benevolent 
faces in the world was wonderfully heightened by- 
hair of a snowy whiteness. His stated allowance 
from the Government was about 201 a year, and he 
received less than 107. ! I shall not easily forget Fray 
Fernando de la Sacra Familia. 

There is a large party in Spain, indeed a moiety of 
the Moderado party, well-disposed towards a restitu- 
tion to the clergy of their confiscated property. This 
is clearly, however, impossible, without a bloody civil 
war, where the property has already been sold, the 
Progresistas being to a man resolutely bent on oppos- 
ing any such retrograde movement. But now and 
then, at wide intervals, a Moderado rises in the 
Cdrtes, and solicits the Government "to cast a pity- 
ing eye on the state of the clergy and the Church, 
so that, returning to the paths of religion, Spain may 
perhaps again return to the happy times of Philip I V^ 
tind Charles III.''^ — " And the Inquisition," he might 
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add^ but about that he of course is silent. Of the 
culto y clero tax, there are more than twenty million 
reals due to the Treasury. 

The fraile exclaustradOy or uncloistered friar, is 
notable for the ingenuity and fertility of resource 
with which he contrives to supply himself with the 
proverbial requisites of a Spaniard. The pot and 
the mass are looked to with assiduous care, the 
rather that the latter must frequently be heard in 
order that the first may boil; often is he forced 
to eke out liis scanty state subsistence by his own 
devices; and it is by attendance at the churches 
that the charity of fair devotees is stimulated. The 
bare and unprovided condition of the exclaustrados 
makes their cases obviously fitted for appeals to 
public benevolence, on which the natural attendants 
are fictitious claimants and imposition upon proved 
generosity. Dead friars are personated, and even 
living fathers have their names rather impudently 
assumed by impostors^ equally devoted to mendicity 
and mendacity. A Don Antonio de la Anunciacion 
(the names taken at profession are invariably of this 
description) obtained a good deal of money from 
my friends at Seville, as an exclaustrado of the 
congregation of canons regular of St. Augustin. 
• But we found that the true Fray Antonio was resi- 
dent in Granada, and that his personator had a 
forged certificate. 

The exclaustrado is often swept by the torrent of 
events into the whirlpool of politics. He has his 
feelings like other men, and he is likewise terribly 
needy. What more is required for a ready-made 
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conspirator? In the last and most considerable 
attempt to proclaim the Central Junta at Seville, one 
of the first arrested was an exclaustrado. Looking at 
the enormous piles of building which were formerly 
convents or monasteries here, and at the wealth of 
half the country which they absorbed, one is little 
disposed to quarrel with the Constitutional regime for 
administering a potent cathartic to the system—* 
always provided they paid the exclaustrados regularly* 
It is not many years since there was a well-known 
class in Spain, called ^^ manjaticosj' or men in love 
with nuns — tempters of these poor voluntary out- 
casts ; and Quevedo, in one of his admirable satires^ 
describes this platonic courtship with considerable 
minuteness. 

The destitute state of the surviving convents ha» 
happily diminished the ardour with which Spanish 
females were wont to bury themselves alive, and the 
decrease will probably go on progressing. It would 
be unjust to charge the constitutional dynasty cft 
Spain with cruelty towards this class. On the 7th ci 
August, in the heat of the disturbances, an order was 
issued requiring that the religiosas receive thdr 
monthly payments before the active employes of the 
state; and in the December following, a circular from 
the Qacienda inculcated the strict observance of this 
humane regulation. While the convents for men have 
been suppressed entirely, those for females are per- 
mitted to subsist until the death (^ the present occu- 
pants, but with a strict prohibition against taking 
novices. The same regulations have been estabiidnd 
in Portugal. 
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Cadiz and Seville have still their convents of bare- 
foot nuns {Demsalzas)^ a degree of mortification which 
is scarcely reconcileable with the spirit of the age. 
The monks of this order have been forcibly secular- 
ised, like their brethren throughout Spain. It is 
possible that the severity of going unshod may have 
been in part originated or sustained by the greater 
pecuniary aid which it attracted, and the fascinating 
reputation of piety which it earned. It used to be a 
proverb in Spain . — " No lo creyera si me lo dijeran 
frayles descalzos ^ — (I would not beliere it, though I 
were told it by the barefoot friars). 

The number of religious houses which have been 
iiecularised in Cadiz and Seville strikes one with utter 
astonishment. They amount to hundreds. Those of 
San Paolo in Seville, and San Francisco in Cadiz, 
which are now tenanted by the staff of the civil 
government in both places, were amongst the most 
magnificent monastic institutions in the world. Much 
of their splendour is still retained. 

At Seville the Auxiliary Junta, an entirely self- 
constituted body, which long and contumaciously sur- 
vived the instalment of Lopez and Narvaez at Madrid, 
having no legal place set apart for its sittings, held 
them in the centre of the noble monastic church of 
San Paolo ; while at Cadiz the popular elections, both 
for the Cortes and Provincial Deputations, are held in 
what was ten years since the refectory of St. Francis's 
convent. 

The church of San Paolo, unique in its splendour, 
became like the Asturian miser's horn, one end of 
which was shaped into a foik and the other end wtiA 
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a spoon. In the morning the priest said mass in it, 
and in the afternoon the Junta spouted treason. 
With difficulty I suppressed my indignation when, 
in the midst of my first survey of this magnificent 
church, I was forced to make a summary exit at the 
shout of " La Junta que viene ! " 

The G)urt of Rome saw with a disgust which pine 
years^ interval but ill digested, the sweeping inroad of 
18S5 upon the ecclesiastical properties of the king- 
dom. It saw the whole Peninsula, as it were, slipping 
through its pontifical fingers, Portugal had also, in 
the previous year, secularised the religious orders, and 
confiscated their enormous possessions to the state ; and 
Dom Miguel was at that moment residing at Rome, a 
pensioner on the Papal bounty. 

But the ancient sword of excommunication and 
interdict had long rusted in the scabbard, and there 
remained but the weapon of denounced schism to give 
efiect to pontifical antipathy. Portugal and Spain 
were both declared schismatical — unjustly so declared; 
for so long as the legitimate authority of the Roman 
Pontiff was recognised in those kingdoms, there could 
be no such thing as schism. The denunciation, how- 
ever, of both as schismatical was found to be a con* 
venient instrument, which indisposed against the 
lawful authorities a large section of the Peninsular 
people, excessively wedded to their religion, and, 
unhappily, not a little superstitious. 

The court of Rome likewise adopted the scandalous 
policy of intermeddling in domestic disputes of suc- 
cession to the crown ; and when the people of both 
countries had successively expelled their usurpers, 
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the Pope and CoUege of Cardinals would acknowledge 
no lawful sovereigns but Miguel and Carlos, and 
refused confirmation to the bishops lawfully nominated 
by the actual rulers. Nine years have sufficed to 
prove the inflexibility of Peninsular governments; 
the Pope has at last perforce acknowledged the 
popular sovereigns — the schism has ended— all hope 
of recovering the actually sold ecclesiastical property 
has been abandoned, and Senor Castillo y Ayensa has 
been despatched to Rome, to negotiate a concordat. 

One of the most important results effected by the 
semi-Carlist regime of Narvaez is the prohibition of 
the sales of that portion of the ecclesiastical property 
which remained undisposed of, and its restoration to 
the Church, — a concession which, twelve months 
before, every sane man would have pronounced 
chimerical. The part chiefly remaining unsold is 
that which belonged to the cathedrals and secular 
clergy,' the bulk of the convent property having long 
since been submitted to the pitiless process of subhastaJ* 

Between the two classes of property there is a 
broad and popular distinction. The monk was pretty 
generally regarded as a drone, while the cathedral 
and parochial clergy performed obvious services, and 
were of obvious usefulness. The great mass of the 
people, therefore, though little sympathising with 
extreme revolutionary ideas, looked on with indiffer^ 
ence at the spoliation of the convents, while they 
surveyed with a jealous eye the transported spirit of 
the English Reformation visiting, with an unceremo* 
nious mallet, their venerable cathedrals and churches, 

* The Spanish auction. 
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The cathedral revenues were ayoiredly for the most 
part too magnificent; but to reconcile the Spanidi 
paisano at all to the principle of paring down, it was 
requisite for Cristina's Grovernment to make ample 
provision for all the services of the Church, both 
ordinary and solemn. The Culto y Clero tax was then 
established, allotting a sufficient congrua to the parish 
priests and their assistants, and a respectable endow- 
ment to every subsisting cathedral. But the pecuniary 
embarrassments of succeeding governments have caused 
this arrangement to be shamefully violated; and so 
heavy are the arrears of these solemnly guaranteed 
stipends, that the contract may be fairly considered 
as having lapsed through the laches of the chief 
contracting party. 

The invested cathedral and parochial property is 
then restored to the present incumbents, in aid of the 
Culto y Clero tax, a proposition which is the result rf 
many conferences held with the bishops on the subject, 
and upon the strength of which, in the negotiations 
with Rome, is conceded the Pope^s condonation of the 
irregular sequestrations and sales of convent property, 
which no revolution can now bring back to the 
Church. Queen Cristina has Icmg been anxious to 
become the instrument of reconciliation between her 
daughter's kingdom and the Holy See. The prefimi- 
naries to a concordat have been carried to completion^ 
and as the first step in approximation, the tribunal oF 
the Rota, which was abolished under the sway of 
Espartero, has been lately re-established at Madrid. 
The Rota is a pontifical court, presided over by papal 
delegates, which takes cognizance of all ca^es of mar- 
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riBge dii^nsaUons where there is an affinity between 
the parties, permitted dispensations from tows, cano- 
nical impediments, irregularities, and cases specially 
reserved to the papal jurisdiction. A concession, more 
important in appearance than m reality, has been made 
to the court of Rome, by which Queen Isabel, through 
her diplomatic representative, Ayensa, declares that 
none of her subjects is obliged by his oath to the 
Constitution oF 18S7, *^ to anything contrary to the 
laws of God and of the Chiutdi.^ But of the sold 
ecclesiastical property, no portion whatever is to be 
restored. 

By the late reform in the Constitution, some notable 
advantages are secured to the Church* By the 4th 
article of Titulo first, ecclesiastics are secured in the 
enjoyment of their special tribunals; and in the 11th 
article, which relates to Religion, the wording is made 
thus specific and solemn : " The religion of the Spa- 
nish nation is the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman. The 
state binds itself to maintain public worship and its 
ministers." 

The law just passed for the dotation of the clergy 
secures to the Church of Spain all property whatever 
remaining unsold, which hitherto appertained to the 
clergy, regular or secular. By Senor Calatrava's 
estimate, this would amount to about 2,500,000,000 
reals, or 25,000,000/. sterling. In addition to this, 
all cash proceeds coming in from former sales of eccle- 
siastical property are made over to the clergy as part 
of their provision. The entire endowment is 159 mil- 
lions of reals, or more than a million and a half per 
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annum. These facts alone are sufficient to indicate 
the great importance of the late constitutional changes, 
Spain has undoubtedly ceded much more to Rome 
than Portugal did two years before. Not the value 
of one farthing of confiscated ecclesiastical property, 
sold or unsold, was ceded in the latter country. But, 
whatever the merits of the arrangement, a settlement 
has been effected. 

Thus one great element of national disquietude, and 
aliment of revolutionary tendencies, has been removed; 
and though such irrational privileges are not to be 
restored, as that by which criminals, on being ques- 
tioned by the magistrate, replied, Ighsia me llamOf — 
**My name is Church!**' — ^and obtained an unwar- 
rantable immunity exempting them from punishment, 
yet even the Carlist clerigo may exult in his Iglesia 
triunfante. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SECULAR CLBROY. — ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARIES. 

It was a great day when Archbishop Ximenes 
gathered that huge mountain-pile of Arabic manu- 
scripts, and made an auto-da-fi of them in the public 
square at Granada ! The devils doubtless laughed at 
the triumphant blaze, at the holy glare which gilded 
the retreating footsteps of Boabdil. It were unfair to 
charge these pious bishops with being the enemies of 
enlightenment, seeing that they extracted so much 
luminous matter from heathenish scrolls and parch- 
ments ; the ashes that strewed the square illustrated 
the vanity of human works with an excellent memento 
mori; and the Christian conflagration of these Saracen 
treasures of astronomy, numbers, and the healing art 
— which it was a scandal to see monopolised by 
tinbelievers — ^was a superb revenge for the destruction 
by Omar of the literary piles at Alexandria. The 
devils grinned upon both occasions, at the roasting 
of their most terrible enemy, knowledge, and chuckled 
to see Bible and Koran burnt by a deed of ven- 
geance, condemned by both. These holy triumphs 
were repeated at Seville, where the finest treasures of 
Arabic literature were dragged forth to the stake ; and 
the first archbishop of Mexico, Zumarraga, did the 
same by some millions of diabolical and magically 
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well executed hieroglyphical paintings^ in the market- 
place of Tlatelolco. 

But all these cobwebs have been brushed away, and 
at the present hour the Spanish ecclesiastic is a wreck 
of the middle ages — an isolated remnant of exploded 
opinions and antiquated fonns of society. I speak of 
the class of zealous clergymen who, though often 
ignorant to the last degree, are wadded to the altar and 
weaned frc«a the world ; not of the Constitutional 
clergy, who are frequently mere politiciaQa and place- 
hunters^ and have few of the virtues and none of the 
enthusiasm which adorn the clerical character. The 
minds of the ecclesiastics of whom I speak, and who 
are to be found in all the country pueblos, are usually 
tinged with Carlist views; like Bip Van Winkle^ they 
have been asleep for years, and their waking dreams 
are of a restoration of the old ecclesiastical possessions^ 
dignity, and grandeur ; nor have their aspirations of 
late been wholly disappointed. 

Apart from the civilisation (perhaps corruption) of 
towns, they have little sympathy with constitutional 
forms, and their charactera are remarkable for single^ 
mindedness as well as for immense and passionate 
energy when, an occasion for its exercise arises. So 
late as the Barcelona revolt of November, 1842, a 
Carlist priest attached to the principal church called 
the populace to arms. He gave a vigorous bound from 
the earth, descended firmly on the ground again, and 
awoke the thunders of the great bell-— it was the peal 
of revolt for the city ! The tower, as it rolled forth 
the portentous summons of rebellion, was shak^i by 
the hands of an ecclesiastic who, but an hour b^ore^ 
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had elevated the Host; and he who within brief 
interval had sent up prayers to the God of peace, 
flung blood-tainted incense to the fiend of war I 

The more factious Carlist deigy, animated by the 
late apiMPoximation to Absolutist views of government, 
has plucked up a violent spirit in various parts of the 
country, and boldly preached stiff doctrine with regard 
to the confiscated tithes, which the government, observe, 
has not af^Mopriated, but caused their most burthen^ 
some payment to cease. All parties concerned, they 
aver, are under a strict obligation of restitution tJi 
inUffrum for the nine years past, and until this resti- 
tution is made no confessor can absolve them, even m 
artieido mortis! So that all are damned together, 
with the consoling reflection that no one is worse than 
his neighbour. The assertion is historically false. 
Pope Urban gave to the kings of Castile the tithes of 
aU the lands which they might conquer from tlie 
Moors — one of the most remarkable facts in civil or 
ecclesiastical history. Let these men be cautious how 
they unbridle their zeal, and madden a slumbering 
populace: it is but ten years since the friars of 
Madrid were butchered in scores at their altars. 

Fearful are the excesses in which even an habitually 
religious people may indulge, when the passions are in 
full swing. The magnificent church of Santa Maria 
del Mar has lately undergone a most infamous violation. 
The clergy had improperly interfered in the elections, 
venturing to dictate and daring to deforce consciences, 
and the infuriated mob rushed to the parish church, 
dragged along the floor the figure of their crucified 
Saviour, shot at the image of the Virgin, and cut off 
the heads of all the saints ! 
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By a late act of Gonzalez Bravo'^s governmeDt, 
the decree which banished the Carlist prelates was 
revoked, except in the case of the two most vio- 
lent partisans of the usurper, the Bishops of Leon 
and Orihuela. The former prelate was the celebrated 
companion of Don Carlos through all his campaigns, 
and the soul of his councils : a perfect reproduction 
of those turbulent churchmen of the fourteenth cen- 
tury — the Archbishop of Toledo, who raised the king- 
dom in rebellion against Pedro, placing the crown 
with pompous ceremonial on the head of the pretender 
Henry ; and the Bishop of Segovia, who fifty years 
later took possession of the person of Juan XL during 
his minority, and sought to transfer his crown to a 
prince of Aragon. 

The Bishop of Leon did not dare quite so much in 
modern times, but he was noted for two peculiarities 
— the Hildebrand violence of his politics, and the 
undignified practice of incessant smoking. He has 
lately been removed to the other world. The most 
remarkable of the prelates recalled by the decree re- 
ferred to were the Cardinal-archbishop of Seville, Don 
Francisco [Javier Cienfuegos, and the Archbishop of 
Santiago, Dpn Rafael Velez. The Canon Ceparo, who 
took so leading a part in the defence of Seville, and 
swore the authorities on a crucifix never to surrender, 
has been rewarded with the Grand Cross of Isabella 
the Catholic, and the appointment of Bishop of the 
Canaries, which, being merely a politician, he treated 
long as a sinecure, remaining snug in Seville. 

The dignified ecclesiastics of modern Spain are not 
backward, however, in exhibiting that practical piety 
and benevolience which so become their sacred ofiice 
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and eminent position. While the Bishop of Cadiz for 
many years past has devoted nine-tenths of his income 
to the completion of that magnificent cathedral, which 
was creeping for more than a century, the Bishop of 
Barcelona, Don Pedro Martinez de San Martin, 
during the three days fixed for the celebration of the 
Queen'*s majority, sang a solemn Te Deum in com- 

- memoration of that event ; and on going forth from his 
church, gave a donation from his private purse of two 
reals (about sixpence) to every soldier in the garrison, 
three reals to every icorporal, and four to every sergeant, 

' as well as two reals to every prisoner in Barcelona, 
and the same amount to every patient in the several 
hospitals. 

Let it be remembered that Barcelona had just then 
surrendered, and been occupied by the troops of Sanz 
to the number of some thousands, that the jails and 
hospitals were likewise full, and some idea may be 
formed of the extent of Don Pedro's episcopal muni- 
ficence. Yet bishops are mercilessly quizzed by this 
most sarcastic of people. The cock is called an obi^ 
because of his comb, and a large-headed fish bears the 
same name because of its fancied mitre : when a man 
dies he is said to be made a bishop of, and the fresh- 
man arrived at Salamanca is likewise ohispado^ buried 
in a huge arm-chair, and bedizened with a paper mitre. 
From the prevalent levity of remark about sacred 
things, and the familiarity with which the names of 
God, the saints, and the Virgin, are perpetually invoked 
here with reference to the most trivial subjects, one is 
at first inclined to rush to the conclusion that the 
people are decidedly irreligious and profane; while 

TOL. II. I 
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ttaoie irlio are predetermine to adiniFe Roman Calho- 
ficifm, under whatever pkates it presents itselfi as 
readily rudi to tke opposite oonchHion. 

TUs info'eiioe imll be still more erfionesus than 4lie 
first; the atrgisiaeBt whidh suHtains it is sophistical. 
It is a oomfisrtabk conclusion, that hooause jpeople 
have the name of God perpetnudly it their .moutfaSy 
and the saored name of the Redeeuar still more e^- 
cia]ly (GknamJ Ghuooti strikes you atevvry turn), 
this gross and miseemly irreverence is to be accepted 
as an evidence of the fervour of ^eir piety* 

Spaniards mock and scoff at every things It is diffi- 
cult to knovr when they are sincere. They laugh at 
death ; they make a joke of the most solemn functions 
of life; they laugh in diurcb, and are often graver 
outside than within it. The female population is 
generally at least half sincere in its devotion, yet one 
whom I knew to be rather pious, in drinking a ^lasB 
of wine, said *^ It must be good, for it is the blood of 
Christ !'' 

Jocular preaching, although much less common now 
in Spain than in former days, is still to be met at 
intervals. The rich burlesque extravagance of Fren^ 
Gerundio^ to be sure, has been exploded in these 
modern times by the comparative advance of ^ighten- 
ment ; but when you get into the mountain parts and 
ruder districts, where every man wears leathern leg* 
gings, and every woman a woollen gown, the parrocas 
and their assistants are frequently of the ^rme primi- 
tive stock, and their addresses to their flocks of 
aboriginal simplicity, and often of comical effect. 

The rich but coarse proverbial language of Spain 
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iTterewB evciy paort xX these ffiseeurses^ and Ifce pastor, 
in briDgiBg Irimself to the level of the comprebeDsion 
of his aii£torj, cannot fail to take the hue of ^am 
famffiar thoa^s and fihraseology, and oecasionally 
to verge upon l!he ludicrous. 

A Granadme, lecturing his flock on their irpeverent 
lieanng hi'diordi/told them not to belike the soldier, 
who, when he entered the swrred edifice, nodded to the 
images oflSie 'Saviour and tlie Virgin, with a « Dios te 
ffuarde^ Bon Cristof Diasteffuardej Deha Maria /'' and, 
tumhig to the images of the saints, exclaimed saucily, 
** VosatroB no^ sois nmples cctalleros eomo yo.** " No need 
for you ; you're but plain gentlemen like myself!'' A 
Cuencan having declared from the pnlpit that all the 
Creator's woiis -were perfect, a jorobado stept forth 
from the 'Oongregattion, and laying his hand on his 
hump, asked him iirhether that was perfection. ^^ En 
razon de giSm^ said the Padre, *' no es poeible ser mas 
perfecto^'* " In regard of a hump, it could not be more 
perfect!'' 

The inconvenience of educating the clergy and the 
laity together, especially where celibacy is required of 
the former, had long been felt, and at times demon- 
strated in the manners of the Spanish ecclesiastic. 
Education, clerical and lay, has now been separated, 
and the youthfu. clerk is brought up in a special eccle- 
siastical seminary, where, in addition to professional 
studies, a religious rule of life prevails. Nearly every 
diocese contains its seminary.^ 

By the latest regulations, down to 1843, a limited 
number of extems may be admitted, in addition to the 
resident alumni, the matriculation in both instances 

I 2 
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having an especial destination to the ecclesiastical 
state, and none other. It sometimes, however, happens 
that the youngsters herein training for the Church run 
off to some other and worldlier avocation, disliking 
the repulsive tonsure, rolled beaver hat, and gown, 
and having more of the <^ roguish twinkle^ in their 
eyes than of the continence of the " man of God."" 
But the courses of litterce humaniarei and philosophy 
completed in these seminaries, are not available in the 
Universities, except to ecclesiastics for the pursuance 
of the higher branches of theology ; and youths thus 
flying from the clerical profession find it difficult 
therefore to become civil empleados. 

The irregular practice of suffering laymen to gra- 
duate in the ecclesiastical seminaries, had reached an 
intolerable height : the original purpose of the insti- 
tutions was defeated, and the great object of keeping 
young churchmen, destined to take vows of celibacy, 
apart from the mass of worldly students, and free from 
the early contamination of popular vices, was com- 
pletely neutralised. 

The decisive resolution, therefore, of the govern- 
ment to render of no avail any studies prosecuted in 
these seminaries, except in the narrowest and strictest 
sense to ecclesiastics, although it raised a great tem- 
porary outcry, was perfectly justified and praise- 
worthy. It produced, nevertheless, some curious 
changes, and of its working at Cadiz and Seville I was 
personally a witness. 

The various " Colleges of Humanities '* in Cadiz 
and the neighbouring towns, answering to our English 
grammar-schools, had previously matriculated their 
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scholars, when sufficiently advanced, in the concUiar 
or diocesan seminary of San Bartolora^ at Cadiz; 
where the requisite certificates and diplomas, to qualify 
for employment in the public service, were readily 
obtained after a few seasons^ attendance, and at a very 
moderate expense. But the rule of ecclesiastical life 
at the seminary was quite upset by this admixture, 
and scenes of uproar and confusion were too often 
witnessed. The lay students had thenceforth all to pass 
to Seville for incorporation and matriculation in the 
Literary University there ; for by the modern system, 
in addition to the ancient universities for the higher 
faculties, each province has its literary university. 

The Spaniards have long been cutting ofi^ their noses . 
with their foolish sectarian prejudices. Hating the 
French for their twofold invasion of the Spanish soil, 
and for the unheard-of horrors which they perpe- 
trated, yet notwithstanding the generous and majestic 
efforts which we made for Spain, the millstone of debt 
which we have tied round our necks for her behoof, 
the blood which we have lavished, and the miracles of 
valour accomplished in her defence, hating us more 
because we are Protestant^ they have borrowed none of 
our noble institutions, but have copied everything 
from France. 

Her modern legislative Chambers, her political 
chiefs nominated by the government, and centralising 
the details of administration, her code of laws, the 
enrolment of her army, the details of service, the ugly 
uniform, the courts of law, the arrangement of the 
judicial bench, aU are thus derived ; nay, there is even 
a servile copying of names, as well as a substantial 
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identity— "^ Judge of Ae Fint Infltance,'' <^ Judge of 
the Second Instflnee,'' ** Comctbnid Tribunal/' 
<< Court of Canation,'*.— the last is a literal eating ei 
the rendue of French trenchers. The Spaniah woid 
^^eaaar^ does not mean ** to break,'' but " to marry;'' 
yet they give to it the secondary meaning of the 
French '^ caster^'' for the sake of Frenchifying the 
name of their supreme eourt The greater pniadmity 
of the countries and resemblance of the langus^jes, 
accounts in part for this borrowmg from France in 
preference to England^ and repairing to a mine, 
opened the othtf day by revolutionary violencey in 
preference to delving deep in the solid, time4ionoured, 
and time^tried quarries of British jurisprudence. 

The fdeasant and social qualities of Frenchmen, 
contrasted with the too frequent denuraiese and un« 
gracious repulsiveness of the English character, as it 
commonly diowaitsdf abroad, undDubtediy explain in 
part the preferoace shown to thdr instita1ik»ns. The 
lighter and less mond. character of French lil^atuce, 
the more ornamental and decorative attractions of 
French art and manufacture, and the £act that Fvench 
fashion sways the world, account vet a great d^p*ee {<x 
the preponderance of influence ^i4iicb France possesses 
over us in Spain and in Spanish Ameriear; but all 
Deist and libertine as Frenchoiea firequendy are, it is 
their pcofession of Roman Catholicism, b^^ond all 
doubt, which more stron^y than dl other ties finks 
them to Spanish bosomsy and lead& an otherwise noble 
nation to copy the very cut of the shakos and sabrea 
of those who have dragooned them, to piirAasethe 
boots that have kicked, and imitate the ea^avagant 
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gaments which cover the legs tliat have trampled 
diemu *^ Jvro i fi de pobre hombreydijo Sanchoy que 
muM estoy para bizmas^ que para cuehiUadae^'^ '' By the 
fakAi of a poor man I swear, said Sancho Panza, that 
I am more for piasters than %htiiig.^^ 

There is nothmg nore to be hanented, in the actual 
«tate of the church of Spain, than the absence of 
active zeal ia the clergy. There are many good men 
amongst the body, but the true apostolical spirit seems 
to be nearly extiocL In the great work of education 
the clergy have almost universally abdicated thdr 
functions; tXakA machinery and lay confraternities 
most imperfectly supply the deficiency^ and the task 
of catechetical instruction is either entirdy aban- 
doned, or performed in fitful snatches, which leave 
little impression on the popular mind. 

The pulpit is slightly and rarely had recourse to; 
and that most impcMtant medium of spiritual propa- 
gandism, &miliar lectures on the moral and religious 
duties, addressed to every congregation which repairs 
to divine service on Sundays and holidays, is totally 
unknown* Sermons are occasionally delivered, but 
they are foe the most pavt pompous prepared dis- 
courses in honour of the Virgin and die saints, exag- 
^rated and inflated in the highest degree, recited at 
romerias and on festival days, and of no. practical 
utility whateveir* 

Christian pastors, whose first duty is to subdue the 
passions of thdbr jBbdcs, indulge in stroi^ appeals to 
their passions; and in the Good Friday sermon, which 
is preached in every church of Spain, a crucifix, with 
tiie image d the bleeduig Saviour^ isstiil invariably 
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snatched up at one period, and a full-length portrait 
of the crucified Redeemer rapidly unfolded at another 
from its previously roUed-up state, and presented to 
the eyes of a morbidly excited congregation, studded 
from head to foot with extravagant gouts of blood, 
and repulsively invested with all the attributes of 
excessive physical suffering. 

This parade is very melodramatic, but it is not- 
religion, and the effect cannot fail to be pernicious 
upon the ardent southern temperament. The eye is 
dangerously familiarised with blood, and the passions 
subjected to an extraordinary hot-house culture. The 
mark which is aimed at is far overshot, and the 
audience are probably made worse instead of better 
men. 

This forcing system likewise prevails in other and 
more dangerous directions. The regulation enforced 
by the Council of Lateran, which requires every 
member of the Catholic church to " approach the 
sacraments of confession and communion ^^ at Easter 
time, is sought to be made universally stringent to 
this day, not by the exploded horrors of excommuni- 
cation and deprival of Christian burial, but by minor 
pains and penalties. 

A fine is levied from every person who does not 
perform these religious functions at Easter ; and the 
consequence, which might have been easily foreseen, is 
that many who can afford to pay it send their money 
to the cura-parroco, but do not themselves appear ; 
while the poorer classes throng the churches in crowds 
during the latter weeks of Lent; the overworked 
clergy perform their duties in a necessarily brief and. 
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perfunctory manner; ten minutes dispose of each 
loaded conscience, and absolution is pronounced, and 
the work of penance accomplished, in such manner as 
God pleases. Uninstructed masses approach the altar 
vith little preparation, and with a disposition^ perhaps,, 
which will ill bear to be scrutinised. 

Of all hot-house plants religion is certainly the 
worst ; and if there is no Inquisition now-a-days in- 
vested with the ancient terrors, the dregs of its spirit 
survive in enforced reli^ous observance. Perhaps^ 
the worst feature of the system is the coercion exer- 
cised upon the female population of Spain. No young 
woman can manage to get married, unless she pro- 
duce a certain number of tickets from her parish 
clergyman, attesting her regular approach to the 
tribunal of penance at stated intervals. 

Now, as most young women want to get married, it 
follows as unerringly as a mathematical demonstration, 
that all will do what is requisite to obtain these tickets; 
but how will they do it? It is not too much to suppose 
that a rigid scrutiny of conscience is not the invariable 
practice. There is need of much reformation in these 
respects, and the foundation of such reforms must be- 
laid in religious instruction, and in zealous episcopal 
regulation and superintendence. But there are few 
indications of an apostolical spirit in Spain, few tokens 
of the energy of good ecclesiastics. 
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: CHAPTER XL 

BELI6I0UB PROCESSIONS. — HEBMANDADS, FUHCIONBB, 
BOMBidAS. 

The splendid cdebratioa of divine worship in 
Spain has always beeo, in a great measure^ in the 
bands of the Hermandads or Beli^ous Brotlieriioo&. 
£verything connected with the service of tiie altsu; 
(except in the rich cathedral and collegiatte churches, 
where no assistance was needed) as weil as with the 
frequent public processions^ was undertaken and kept 
up by these pious eonfratemxties, which in many 
instances were immensely wealthy^ Chapels crammed 
with treasures, and endowed widi pdneely munir 
ficence, were established by theai in all the great 
cathedrals, as those of Toledo, SeviOe, and Salamanca. 

Since the confiscation of the ecclesiastical properties 
in 18S5, the assstance of these Hermandads in behalf 
of the diminished splendour cf the Culto y Clero has 
obviously became more indispeasable, and in many 
cases^ but for their exer^ni^ the altmr would be dis- 
%ured by sordid peacny. 

When considerable fund&have accumulated amongst 
the wealthier Hermandads, there have unfortunately 
been some cases of serious peculation ; and a caustic 
ecclesiastical writer, Vieyra, says pointedly on this 
subject : — " No one eats worse than God does for his 
money,'' Amongst these various confraternities the 
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moat Gon^nnioiift wm La. SaoUh Hfimiandad, ert»- 
blished three cenlmieB hasky fbr the pucsuit mod trial 
of highway lobbers, as veil as.£ariel%ioiispiirpaatK. 

The processioan^ fundonea^ pilgriiiiBge%. and xoaar 
jioB^ which are stfll witnesaed every week throughout 
Spain, would be o£ an interesting diaaacter, if they 
were not so encouEaging to idleness* No church is 
without ita fiaouKed shrine or image, and each in turn 
attracts the homage of the faithful. The pilgrimage to 
distant ptubbs consumes, at the least, an entire day ; 
and it is astonishing to see the assiduity with which 
women and diildren (for the men here^ as in France,, 
excepting the peasmitry alone, have to a considerable 
eztait been alienated from these tiresome manifesta- 
tiona of piety) plod on tfaiough the intolerable summer 
heat to distances extending for leagues. 

The Bomerkt to the Sanctuary of Torrijos, some 
distance from Seville, in the autunm of 1843, drew 
orasidefable crowds. The festival took place on a 
Sunday; and having heard that the aulihoritica antici- 
pated political disturbances, I repaired to the scene at 
an early hour. There was an unusual number of men, 
and manifestly, as it afterwards appeared, with a view 
to proclaim the Central Junta. But troops were so 
judiciously planted at every perilous spot, and the 
approaches and squares of Seville so guarded, that 
any demonstration was impossible. 

The Rosorio is still more exclusively composed of a 
prDcesston of women and children, who with beads in 
their hanis, reeite the rosary the w^ole length of thdr 
pi^rimage. This utterance of many hundred paiers 
and 4wes by thoHBands of vcnees, nearly all shrill, and 
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many of them piping infantine trebles, produces a very 
monotonous, but wild and singular effSsct. In the fre- 
quent processions of images, relics, and alleged mira- 
culous vestments, the wax -lights partly extinguished 
by the wind, partly burning with a sickly light, and 
streaming on the ground, under the glare of a sun to 
which our brightest days, in the North of Europe, are 
little more than moonlight, seem altogether unreal and 
melancholy. 

Even in the views of those who promote these spec- 
tacles, and in the interest of sound religion, it would be 
well to confine them to the churches. It is impossible 
to deny that the effect is entirely theatrical, and that 
from long custom they do not impress one soul 
amongst a thousand of the population. In fact, they 
repair to it as to a play. Every one chats and laughs 
as if nothing particular were going on; the very persons 
who take part in the procession sometimes laugh with 
the rest ; and I have seen youths whistling merry tunes 
in chorus, while the Padres and pious women who 
accompanied them were chanting Latin hymns in 
praise of Nuestra Senora del Calvario, behind her 
weeping image with its bosom transpierced by the 

sword : 

Cujas animam dolentem, 
Contristatam ac gementem, 
Pertransiyit gladios ! 

The feasts of the Virgin in the ritual of the Spanish 
Church are more numerous than in any other part of 
£urope. Th^re are few considerable churches in 
Spain that do not contain at least one celebrated image 
of her— ^ celebrity derived from supposed miracles- 
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A day is set apart for the feast of Nuestra Sefiora of 
such or sudh place, or image, or miracle, and the devo- 
tion is simultaneous throughout all the churches of the 
kingdom. Thus there is a perpetual round of these 
sacred festivals, and afuncianj or jtibileo in each of the 
churches of a town or city in succession. Seville is 
particularly celebrated in this respect, and indeed, in 
an ultra-Catholic sense, it is truly the '* Holy City/' 

Religious processions in Cadiz cost the Ayuntami- 
^nto every year 50,000 dollars. The Progresista 
municipality, in Espartero^s time, boasted that they 
had reduced this item of expenditure to 15,000 duros^ 
or less than a third. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that any part of the Peninsula has a monopoly 
in this respect, for the most miserable mountain pueblo 
has its driosj or processions with waxen tapers, as re- 
gularly as C6rdova or Toledo. It is a point of pride 
tmth all, and still more of idle dissipation. A second 
JSunday is imported into every week, and the mind« 
of the people never settle down to steady industry or 
.sober application. 

The ordinary funcion^ or religious procession, with 
•its accompanying festival rejoicings, confined within 
the limits of a city or town, yields in interest to the 
.ramertay or rural pilgrimage to some celebrated shrine 
joJ' hermitage. Here religion, a business or a pretence, 
is ci'^mbined with the pleasures of a gipsying party, — 
the pt;^t-"P town'*s-folk can both save their souls and 
enjoy a mouthful of country air; and after hailing 
each othex ' ^^^^ * buenas fiestas! reciting the accus- 
tomed rosar\ % *^^ witnessing the internal splendours 
of a church all' glittering with waxlights and festooned 
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wiih silken fasngings, and gold or Hirer «mbraidery, 
can Turaliie at nvill, and unite oorpareal to spiritad 

eKercise. 

These twofold Tebsaftions are partaken widi a ^aad 
delight ; and there is 'not a city in Spain wiflioiit its 
neighbouring imaged shrines or hermit caves, veattenad 
over the plain, <«* etudding the wild sierraB, to wfakh 
the entire populaition periodicsally vepnx^ Snail trosa^ 
lies of neatly strung and delicate beads are sold in 
great immbers in the chnrcb or chapel, the prooeeds 
being applicable to the expenses of the fumnon ; little 
engravings of the leading miradle commemorated 
(usually of such a nalture as to appal the lei^ crodii- 
lous fancies) are likewise displayed for admiration and 
for Bale ; the im^e or the reKc is held by some -vene- 
rable priest to be kissed at the foot of the ahar, a 
glowing sermon is delivered from a pulpit, over which 
an archangel, sculptured in wood (an art lo'ought to 
wonderful perfection in Spain) with wings outspread, 
seems ready to take his ffigbt over the heads of the 
congregation ; hymns are sung with a lusty fervour, 
if not with refined skill, and a ** Pange, lingua^^^ and 
exposition of the Host, conclude the observance of the- 
day. 

The service over, the business of amusement isE 
begun with a hearty zeal, which is truly and deligb't- 
fully Spanish. A band of villagers may be seep^ on 
one side, and the band of some regiment quartr ^ed in 
the neighbourhood on the other. ^Rude t^jnts and 
ruder booths invite with a goodly display •of eatables 
and wine ; guitars tinkle, and a space r § cleared for 
the dance. The amusement is sometr m^g prolonged 
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^t0 tbe aigbt; n>eke(8 are disoharged at inlerrals 
from early dawn, and after suaset there are -oonaidevu 
able displays of Jie very scientific fireworks, 

Temperanoe is aearJy universal, and the only inso^ 
btdety ^hioh prevails is that "which springs fiwsi 
exoesttte ^uberanoe of spirits. But there is indeed a 
aoit €tl iDtemperanoe occasionally witnessed at these 
{[atberuigSy wbich leads ^metimes to unpleasant dis- 
turbances-^ meaBi political heats and dissensions, and 
preconcerted partisan movements. 

At Seville I was witness to m(»e than one escapade 
of this kindy where very serious apprehensions were 
entertBined, and where blows were, in some instances, 
exchanged between the police etbirrat and populace. 
Once I saw a group of ten of these '^pilgrims ^^ come 
galloping in through the gate of Carmona, and utter- 
ing vivas for the Republic, and mwras for the Queen's 
ministers. The mounted patrol immediately galloped 
iq> to the spot, but the alborotadores had no sooner 
heard the clatter of tbe dragoon^horses^ hoofs, than 
they dashed in mute quiescence down separate streets^ 
thus voluntarily dissolving their grupo galopando. 
Whether the demonstration was serious or jocular I 
never could ascertain, but there were not wanting 
those who averred that it was a pure emanation of 
idegria de Baeo^ or tippling. 

The iglesia matriz, or mother church, of Carchelejo, 
near Granada^ was not long since the scene of so much 
effervescence on one of these occasions, as to be unhap« 
pily desecrated by the shedding of blood within the 
temple. The excited \ spirits of some young men, 
majos, who were present at a fundon in honour of the 
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patron sainti gave rise to a quarrel about some trivial 
matter, which presently led to high words, and, to 
what with Andaluclans is too common, the drawing 
forth of knives. Blows were exchanged, and serious 
wounds inflicted ; the cura-parroco interposed in vain, 
and amidst the rushing of crowds, and the shrieks of 
women, a young man was carried off nearly lifeless. 
The cura closed the church, whose solemn consecra* 
tion had thus been violated, and placed it und^ 
interdict. 

The event was communicated to the bishop, and the 
bishop confirmed the interdict. All the municipal 
and civil and military authorities were suspended for 
not being present to quell the disturbance instantly, 
and the interdict was not removed from the church for 
fifteen days. The people at first were awe-struck, but 
presently joined the alcaldes and military authorities 
in laughing at these spiritual terrors. 

Some new Hermanos were on one occasion to take the 
habit of the Santisima Trinidad, and set forth from 
their secretaria attached to the church. Each member 
of a'confratemity engaged in these ceremonies carries a 
lighted waxen taper of large dimensions, which in the 
open air, when there is the slightest wind, flares and 
streams offensively. The fingers, often the entire 
hand, shoes, and a portion of the clothes of these 
persons (for the most part tradesmen and shopkeepers) 
become covered with melted wax, and present towards 
the end of the procession an extremely disagreeable 
appearance. As the members wear silken capes, 
and muslin or calico dresses, the multitude of lighted 
tapers, blown in all directions by every puff of wind. 
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and pressed by a dehse crowd, not unfrequently 
burn the flimsy materials in which the Hermanos 
are dressed, and cause unpleasant, if not perilous 
accidents. 

On the occasion now referred to, a taper awkwardly 
carried set fire to the splendidly-embroidered silken 
polio of the Santisima Trinidad, rapidly consuming 
its globular dome, and blackening and singeing with 
its lambent tongues of flame the gilding and brilliant 
colours of the images which adorned it. The priest 
underneath the palio fled in terror with the sacred 
emblems. The crowd at first was struck with conster- 
nation, but soon indulged. in the mocking and non- 
chalant spirit of Spaniards, and laughed at the occur- 
rence as the best of possible jokes. " Fueyo de Dios ! " 
said one; *^ Llamas y braBasT'* exclaimed another; 
while a third declared that the Hermandad should 
itself be burnt for witchcraft, and that the padre had 
been frightened out of his senses through design with 
** algunfujego tuhterraneo 6 guirguesco^'* 

Considerable virtue is attached in popular estima- 
tion to these tapers^ which, having been blessed on the 
altar before use, are held to be as anti-demoniac as 
holy water. They are universally regarded as the only 
infallible specific against the visitation of thunder- 
bolts, having been originally blest and employed by 
St. Barbara for that purpose. 

Whenever the thunder rolls, or the lightning flashes 
throughout Spain, the name of this gentle saint is 
invoked, the taper lighted in her honour, and hence 
the popular proverb — ** quien hahla en Santa Barbara 
tenga miedo de truenosj'* — '* who speaks of Santa Bar- 

VOL. II. K 
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bftim IB aftraid of thunder^^^ I bi;ve.«eai Qtteea CristiiK 
and her royml daughters veiy >(meefa% tleposit lixit 
extitiguislied Up«M m a cottier nf their caxtofe, at tfae 
end of a procession in which they had taken part, and 
(not, I ^sappoge, thai Ihey oared umdi ibr ordinary 
natural phenaavsna) 1 have seen tba same tfain^ done 
by Jews and iixfidels mim happened to he mmistera 
of Spain. 

The pocsrer membem of Ae Rermaiidads seU thdt 
tapers, for the most ^part to timid females, at about a 
shiUing a-^pieoe^ 

Undoubtedly true piety is net unfrequently tbe 
motive with Spaniards ^xreatering llioBe male religious 
confi^temities ; but it is as Iktle to be ^iKsticmed that 
sodal importance, parade, and a oertsin distinctioD, 
are for the most part the citownmg objects aimed at; 
My observation leads me to beUeve, that aot a fiftk 
part of l^e male population, exceptiag the old men, 
care seriously for religious maltters'; but to the fenude 
community my testimony in this respect is much more 
favourable. I am of opiniaai that fully one->half of the 
female population is sincerely devout in its ichurch-^ 
going and other religious observances ; and it is iok. 
possible to enter the churches in the morning, and 
witness the number and fervour of tlae ftamale eom* 
municants (rarely do the men j<»n in this rite), without 
forming a favourable conclusion as to tlie state of 
religious feeling amongst tbe fairer portion of the 
community. 

The strait-laced may call these religioas 'observances 
superstitious ; but surely in a national point of view 
they are highly to be esteemed ; in the formation of 
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diameter bj the vMliefs of Spokiy the fmraieiioe of 
sincere beKef, nod the dbsenee of detestable bypocnsy, 
camiot be t)oo much r^arded; and even the most 
exdusive worghij^>er cannot be indifferent to the state 
of religioaB feeling in so considertfble a portion of die 
Chnrch UuiTersal. 

Whatever may be said of these Hennandads^ their 
practicid utflity cannot be doubted. Imperfectly pro- 
vided as islhe service of the Church by the State, which 
has sequestered its revenues, and scandalously iltpaid 
as is the forced commutation which has been deluravely 
established as a substitute, private liberality, and 
individual zeal, are the only sources now available 
for the due maintenance of the eodesiastical ritual ; and 
if there be raider too much of processional parade, and 
too much, perhaps, of personal vanity, we should reflect 
howmuch of mixture and alloypervades all human good. 

The annual subscription paid by each member of 
the ordinary class of religious oonfratemities is about 
four or five poimds sterling, a large sum for Spain ; 
and strong f» may be the worldly motives which 
induce men of limited means to enter them, it is im- 
possible to doubt that a pious feding, in a great num- 
ber of instances, operates as an original incentive. It 
is only to be regretted that a more strict decorum does 
not pervade their public appearances, and that the 
very object for which so large an outlay is incurred is 
thus in a great degree defeated. 

The embroidered silk alone in the polio o{ the San- 
tisima Trinidad, carelessly burnt on the occasion to 
which I have alluded, cost the large sum of 400 
dollars. Utilitarians will tell you that this money 
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might have been better applied to charitable uses; but 
the advocates of a demonstrative religion will answer, 
that nothing should be grudged to the service of God. 

All Soul's Day is made very interesting here by a 
thousand little human touches, in addition to the more 
solemn religious remembrance. The catafalques in 
the principal churches are upon a costly and enormous 
scale, and the altar, hung in black from the very roof 
to the floor, a height frequently of a hundred feet, is ' 
richly relieved with massive ornaments of gold or silver. 

The multitude of wax-lights which blaze in all parts 
of the church is incredible, and flowers are strewn 
with prolific hands. But the tokens of private grief 
and piety are far more affecting. Rich lamps called 
faroU are lit up at the tombs of departed relations, 
and sometimes in the fronts of houses. These are 
kept burning for two whole days, the eve and day of 
the Difuntos. This interesting custom is very gene- 
rally difi'used, and there are five different classes of 
lamps let out on hire. The more wealthy, of course, 
have their own ; and even the poorest burn wax-lights 
ia these lamps, which, like the hearts of those who 
offer such graceful memorials to their dead relations, — 
should breathe nothing but fragrance. 

The monumental stones and niches inscribed with 
the deceased's epitaph, are carefully cleaned each year, 
the interior of the letters painted, or gilt afresh in 
numerous instances ; and a pleasing medium is esta- 
blished between the coldness of the British Islands 
and the fripperies of P^re la Chaise. 

The warmest friends of the Catholic religion, if they 
can contrive to divest themselves for a moment of their 
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prejudices, must confess that the time is come when 
public processions of the Host, of relics, and of images, 
should be discontinued. In ages of lively faith, these 
appeals to the sensibility of street-loungers, had pro- 
bably their use ; but their day is indubitably gone by, 
and it is impossible to dispute that by most of the 
spectators, even in Spain, they are viewed in no other 
light than as idle ceremonial and display. 

For some years past I have been accustomed con- 
stantly to witness these spectacles, and can positively 
assert that by the men they are regarded with indif- 
ference, and that, with by far the greater part of the 
women, they act as vicious stimulants, arid incentives 
to sinful vanity, overdressing, and coquetry. At a 
Lenten procession of the image of Nuestra Senora 
de los Dolores, I lately saw a more than ordinary 
desecration in the midst of popular laughter. The 
Hermandads and Cofradlas, or religious fraternities, 
who, for the most part, composed the procession, 
and carried the crosses, candlesticks, tapers, and 
emblems, smiled at each other frequently through- 
out the tedious journey ; not one out of a score wore 
looks of gravity or decent restraint, the young occa- 
sionally laughed outright, and the old joked in an 
undertone; those who carried the palio^ or canopy, 
surmounting the image of the Virgin, joined with 
some priests and women, before and behind it, in 
chanting hymns, which were spurted forth in such 
defiance of all the rules of melody and harmony, that 
a forward youngster planted himself right in front of 
the procession, twirled his hat on the point of his 
stick, and exclaimed, amidst the laughter of assembled 
thousands^ — ** Aquella grande munca /" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ITATT OF SPAIIT. 

The Spanish Navy, wliich little more than two 
<:enturies since was the most powerful in Europe, and 
which, even after the defeat of their grand attack 
on Gibraltar in 1782, still comprised seventy sail of 
the line and frigates, and forty vessels of smaller size, 
is now reduced to a single ship of the line at sea, two 
more dismantled and needing extensive repairs, four 
armed frigates, two more disarmed, two corvettes, 
nine brigs, three very middling war-steamers, three 
of still slighter dimensions, fifteen schoonexs, many of 
them dismantled, and nine other vesselsc of smaller 
size. 

The entire of these small craft scarcely merit the 
name of ships of war, and are only useM as 
packets, or in the preventive service*. The Spanish 
colonies are not very considerable ; but such as tiiey 
are, there is no fleet to guard them: they ase at the 
mercy of surrounding, nations, or ratiber they are pro- 
tected by the jealousies of rival powers. The latest 
report of the Minister of Marine announces tliat even 
these hw vessels are all undermanned,, and that the 
excellent natural qualities of the seamen are exposed 
to the imminent danger of extinction, tbroi^h being 
ill-clad, ill-paid, ill-discipUned, and '^ groaning under 
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the weight of misery.'^ To this sad picture I must 
add, on the same authority^ that the materiel ia in a 
▼ery decayed condition, and the forests of valuable 
^ber in the Asturiaa and elsewhere extremely ill 
managed ; that for nine years past no uniforms have 
been made fer the service, mid that to every member 
oi it, without exeeptien, eighty*Btx months^ pay is due. 
To remedy this diamrful neglect of successive govern- 
ments^ Narvii^a and Bravo conferred the portfolio of 
marine upon a eolonel in Ae army. 

The adhesion of the Spanish navy to the movement 
a^nst the Begent Espartero, i^pears to have given 
«D that institution the last touch of demoralisation. 
In the crumbling decay and prevalent ruin of Spain, 
tb«« are no more melancholy fragments than those 
which may be seen, or scarcely seen for their rarity, 
m the ^rious ancient ports, from whence went 
jbrth the Conquistadores in one century, and the 
Armada, deemed invincible, in the next; and into 
which, for three hundred years, flowed,, in lordly 
galleons, the freighted wealth of both the Indies^ 
The Armada ha» left no remnant behind ; a ship of 
the line, a few frigates, corvettes, and br%s, are all 
that remaina of the proud nasriea of ^ain ! The 
merehant-service^ which ooce extended through the 
wcnrld, has sunk mto a. handful of generally inferior 
vessels, and a great part of the passenger and carry- 
ing trade is tianeferred to the ships, of England and 
America. ^^ How are the mighty fiillen T* Is there here 
too a requital for the crueltiea o{ Mexico and Peru ? 
The only recent honoar achieved by the Armada 
Naeional,. ia the afifsession ta it of the Infante Don 
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Enrique, first-cousin to Queen Isabel, and probably 
destined to be her husband. 

Nothing more contributed to the surprise of 
Europe, throughout the late proceedings, than the 
announcement that the Spanish fleet had emulated 
the improprieties of the army, and had its own little 
Pronunciami^nto ! Since the mutinies of the BritisI^ 
fleet at Spithead and at Sheerness, just forty-six 
years before, no wavering of this arm in its loyalty, 
had been heard of, but in one other wreck of empire. 
— Turkey ; and the straightforward honesty and' 
single-heartedness of sailors, were proverbial in every 
European country. Those outbreaks in the fleet of 
England were well redeemed by the great success of. 
Duncan in the same year, and the still greater action 
of the Nile the year following ; and it is curious that 
they should have succeeded by only three months the 
glorious victory gained over the Spanish fleet by Jervis^ 
ofi* St. Vincent. From the efiects of that decisive, 
blow the naval power of Spain has never since re- 
covered, and her proud declaration of war against. 
Great Britain in the previous year, is not likely sooa 
to be repeated. Her retrocession since that period has 
been almost as notable as the advance of England ;. 
and weakened, ever since the foiled but unexampled 
efibrt to regain possession of Gibraltar, her fleet has 
shared in the general decadence. 

The demoralisation of the navy of Spain is as exten- 
sive as that of her army, and owing to similar causes. 
The most obvious of these is irregularity and utter 
failure of payments. How long would the military 
machinery of England and France continue in their. 
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present perfection, were the wheels and springs not 
lubricated "^ They would feel too soon the force of 
the Spanish refrain ;— 

<< A tree that yields no fruit. 
Or A gun that fails to shoot, 
Or a friend that will not lend — 
To the deuoe all these we send 1 " 

Don Jos^ Rodriguez de Arias, commandant-general 
of the naval department of Cadiz, made a present of 
his arrears of pay the other day to the national 
treasury, up to the year 1840. These arrears 
amounted to 250,000 reals, or 2500/., a pretty sum 
on paper, but not worth a mendicity ticket. He 
took care to reserve the last three years, for which 
alone there was any chance of payment ; and for the 
rest he thought he might as well have the cheap eclat 
of presenting a sounding gift to Queen Isabel and 
the nation, on her thirteenth birth-day. Poor fellow ! 
he got neither decoration nor advancement, but the 
royal thanks were published in the Gazette. Per- 
haps, as he munched this migaja del Rey^ he consoled 
himself with the Gastilian proverb: ^' More worth is a 
king^s crumb than a golden gift ! '^ 

As money is the root of all prosperity in national 
establishments, it is worth inquiring to what extent 
this institution is fostered by the treasury. In the 
balance-sheet for the last year, the estimate for 
^^ marine, commerce, and colonies," is set down at 83 
millions of reals, while that for the army is 381 
millions. Setting apart the colonial expenditure and 
that which belongs to commerce, as the light-houses 
of the kingdom and the hydrographical depart- 
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ment, the item for the support of the navy cocnea 
down to about 40 millions of reals, or 400,00(11 
This would be very well if it were pmd. But 
the actual payments amount to little more than a 
tenth part of the sum* Everything is sacrificed to 
the army, the loyalty of whose steel is indispensable 
to ministerial existence; and while the naval arm 
is thus scurvily treated, — amputated, indeed, Uke a 
lopped old veteran's, — ^the mi^ry arm is pampered 
^d shampooed with near four milliona string per 
annum! 

" — Poor, infirm, weak, and deqjiscd old" navy ! 
You have fallen amongst tlneves, with all yofxr other 
auctions. Stript Armada, you ave stmpt tibe more 
for your [desperate tottering condition, and the 
lobhery has been planned, the fleecbg accomplished, 
by the minister lately entrusted with your charge! 
Such is official life in Spain. Gonzalez Bravo's 
minister of marine, whose naa^, Portillo, deserves in 
one sense to he immortalised^bn b^g dismissed from 
office with his colleagues, left, belund him the record 
of a strange transaction. The grand feature of his 
administration was negotiating a contract with Senor 
Busehenthaly by which twa large Reamers were to be 
built for the royal navy^ and a loan of ten millions of 
reals was to be advimoed in cash to the government 
With this, if you credited Portillo's report, the crazy 
wheels of the venerai>Ie Armada were to be oiled^ and 
it was again to be set a^-going*;. But the moment his 
successor^ Armero, entered the office, he found that 
BO cash whatever had been paid in, but that bills at 
long dates had beea substituted^ 'with, doubtless, a fee 
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toir the juggle, winch the modest maa had penned a 
royal order to accomplish ! When this fraud on the 
state was detected, Portilla levanted. Posr old navy 
of Spain, — ^poov old navy ! 

That any poitKin. e£ tiie na^al or military fbvces 
diould have escaped demoralisatioQ appears fa^imanly 
invpossible.. When the army in 1843 had << pro- 
nounced " in every direction, the fleet wan next invited 
to " pronoiznoe;;" and how did thdr majesties the 
juntas proceed? They made every midshipman, a 
lieutenant, and every Ikutenant a captain — they, the 
rebel juntas, the tinkers, and tapemen, and snuff- 
sellers, who chose to oonatitute themselves into local 
supreme governments — and modestly issued their 
commisflions to the naval service, superseding those 
of Queen IsabeL The guardioi mmrum they promised 
to make an d^erez^ if he would << proneunce,^^ the 
a^erez a Uentenant, and so on. to the hi^est rank* 
The worthiest ^pioaonnced^' acoording^y, blockaded 
the coast, and completed Espartearo's moral disccnn- 
fiture. All these absurd appointments by the slop- 
sellers of Algcciras and Malaga were subsequently 
recognised, by Ae gamerniiient c^ Lopez and Narvaez. 

Though the Spunab navy is reduced to a shell, and 
ihoiigh Cadbz ia bwered from its lofty eminence by a 
spXeoL oi dosed porta and prc^ibitory tariffs, to a 
position whkli does not present even, a shadow of its 
former greatness, with scarcely a vestige of ships or 
commerce, and with smugglers in tho place of mer- 
chants, yet the pride of its olden days is far indeed 
from being extinguished, and the lack of solid strength 
is supplied, as it best may, with an abundance of high. 
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sounding titles. There is still a port admiral, who 
flourishes a grand cocked hat, a fine pair of epaulettes,, 
and an enormous telescope. 

There he is — Don Jos6 Maria Orozco, Knight 
Cross and Badge of the illustrious order of San 
Hermenegildo, Brigadier of the Armada Nacional, 
Commandant of Marine of the Plaza and Province 
of Cadiz, and Judge of the port-arrivals from all the 
Indies. Pity that the Indies do not remain together 
with the titles ! The pompous little man» who sinks 
beneath such a weight of dignity, has rarely any more 
important duty to discharge than to look to the con-, 
servation and sale of whatever portions can be saved, 
from any chance wreck flung on the shores of the 
Isla Gaditana. The other evening I saw him very 
busy near the noble castle of San Sebastian, superin- 
tending the salvage of the wreck of the Goleta San 
Jose, which was dashed to pieces in a heavy south- 
wester upon the tremendous rocks extending far into 
the Atlantic at this part of the fortifications. Her 
cargo was scattered in every direction, consisting of 
such humble materials as staves, trunks, and planks 
of the walnut-tree, oak, and beech, which the rare, 
growth of wood here makes valuable. A diflFerent 
waif this from the spices, silks, hard dollars, and 
ingots of gold and silver, which the rich galleons were, 
accustomed of old to waft into this noble bay ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EN6U8H AND FBSNCH IN SPAIN. 

British interests Un the Peninsula are happily 
recovering from the effects of unfortunate partisan- 
ship. Our devotedness to the cause of Espartero, 
which caused us to forget for a time that it is with 
the Spanish nation alone we have to deal, is in the 
course of obliteration by the more correct position 
which we have assumed, and the irrepressible feelings 
of Espanolismo are no longer outraged. The excellent 
speech of Mr. Bulwer, on presenting his credentials 
to Queen, Isabel/ has produced a* very decided and 
beneficial effect ; and the noble and glorious Penin- 
sular people are prepared to regard us as brothers, 
englishmen, too, during the events of the last year 
exercised their official influence, in more than one 
instance, to the great advantage of the Spanish nation. 
Our Consul at Seville, Mr. Williams, did much to 
:allay excited and revengeful feelings during the siege 
and bombardment, as an eminently impartial arbiter. 

Our Consul at Barcelona, Mr. Penleaze, effected, 
upon terms satisfactory to all parties, the surrender 
<of November, 1843 ; and the negotiations opened upon 
that occasion, as well as those which subsequently led 
to the evacuation of the Castle of Figueras and to 
the entire pacification of Catalonia, were in a great 
flneasure conducted to a successful issue by Colonel 
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Delamere, formerly an oiScer in the British Auxiliary 
Legion, and now an aide-de-camp of Baron de Meer'^s, 
who rode to Madrid and back, a distance of 1100 
English miles, in six days ! Again, our energetic 
young Consul at Oarthagena, Mr. Turner, saved all 
the compromised from death, by extraordinary exer- 
tions and at the repeated risk of his life — acts well 
worthy of England, and wliieh Spain w&l remember. 

Fhre years siaoe, France had her best intrigoeis 
scattered through Syria. When the eomplicatioQ of 
the Eastern question ceased, ^e tranrferred these to 
the Peninsula-; and the powers (rf sap and mine which 
we had caused to fail against the Sultan, were directed 
with renewed ardour, and wUh tine bitterness of pre- 
vious dissppoiivtment, against EsparteFo. Her diplo- 
matic abilities, great and small, were concentrated 
here, and the money-power applied with a vigour 
which I heard remarked in all parts of Spain. 

I was likewise a witness to the fluenft declamations 
about the perfidious plans of England to destroy 
Spanish commerce, and to absorb their political inde^ 
pendence — about the ambitious islanders, the grasping 
shopkeepers, and our Machiavehan us^ of the right 
of search, which, heard in the same identical terms in 
twenty different quarters, seemed strongly to indicate 
that all was rehearsed; and it needs no prophet to 
divine the cause why Narvaez and Concha, why 
Pezuela and O'Donnel, were despatched from French 
to Spanidi ports, by a purely accidental relaxation dT 
a most stringent passport system, — ^why trunks and 
portmanteaus accompanied them, whidi no single 
porter could lift, — why two sums of a million each 
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openly crossed the Pyrenees, and why permanent 
Councilsi directing the operations against the Regent, 
sat at Bayonne and Perpignan. The plot was ad- 
autted, and its excellence extolled, by the yery 
AfraaoesadoB themselves ; by men so ridiculousfy 
Frenchified in tbdr wvps, as to affect to speak 
Castilian with a French accent — ^for even this absuiv 
dity may be fbimd in Spain. It is convenient for 
French istatesmen to dmy all this; but they may be 
answersd from Mendoza's charming ^"Life of LazariUo 
de Tormesj'" where the young rc^e having sucked 
the blind beggar^s wine through a straw, *< PenMoU^ 
SBLjs the latter to the b}nstanders, << que e$te mi mozo 
ti cdgun inocente f pwes aid «t eZ demonio eruayara ctra 
Ud hazana^^ '' Perhaps you thought this youngstei* 
innocent? But you have heard his exploits, and see 
if the devil can match them ?" 

The Frendi, in their diplomacy, derive great ad(- 
vantage from their habitual pditeness and refined 
diseimuktion. John Bull, even in an embroidered 
Goat, is blunt, downright, and candid — virtues in 
tfaemvselves, but misplaced in such an atmosphere as 
that of Madrid. We were belied in the politest way 
in the world, mwepresented with the civilest assurance, 
beslandered with the most courteous effrontery. We 
are no sudi accomplished Palaciegos as the French, 
such whisperers of a Camarilla ; we are rough, plain- 
spoken, and undksembling; and were politely jockeyed 
by the politest of Embassies. 

It is odd how soon people forget the dirt they 
have been made to eat. The generous obliviousness 
with which Spain has thrown herself of late into the 
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arms of France, seems an improvement on the Chris- 
tian endurance of cobblers^ wives, who love their 
hammering consorts the more, the more vigorously 
they have plied them with strap. When Ferdinand 
VII.y then Prince of the Asturias, was in appointed 
residence at Valenfay, his trembling existence hangmg 
on the beck and power of France, this namesake and 
descendant of that Ferdinand who dealt somewhat 
dififerently with the Moors, repeatedly wrote the most 
servile letters to Fouch^, Due d^Otranto, soliciting 
the high honour of being allowed to ally himself in 
marriage with some relation, however distant, of the 
Imperial Family of Bonaparte. This lowly suit was 
refused, a Castilian Prince of the Blood Royal being 
held unworthy the hand of a parvemie Corsican drab. 
Spain has ate her leek since then with the dexterous 
rapidity of a Fluellen. We hear much of Castilian 
pride and revenge. Erreur ! Their bosoms are the 
quintessence of charity, meekness, and all Christian 
virtues. The lofty-minded Ferdinand used to kiss 
the policeman Fouch6''s hand whenever he chanced to 
see him ; and Fouch6 used to say, '' I always washed 
it after, for the man was tres sale ! **' 

When the Prince de Joinville came in his frigate, 
the Belle Poule^ to Cadiz, in 1842, some of his country- 
men, who had been compromised in certain political 
conspiracies at Paris, posterior to the House of 
Orleans ascending the throne, and who, having served 
in the Carlist war till the Convention of Bergara, were 
consuming their spirits in vainly pressing on the 
Spanish Government their claims to large arrears of 
pay, and to a permanent pension, according to the 
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terms of their entering the service, waited on His 
Royal Highness to represent their wishes. The Prince, 
surrounded by his naval staff, received them with an 
airy urbanity, and the principal members of the 
deputation having been withheld by considerations of 
canvenance and politeness from ilakedly stating the 
hardships of their case, a Herculean and broken-nosed 
Gascon, who held the rank of captain, and the bridge 
of whose nose had been shot away while defending a 
bridge in Navarre, stepped forward, and stripped the 
question of all its obscurity, thus : — " lis sont tous 
des polissons, des traitres, des infftmes, mon Prince—" 
** Mais, mon ami, il ne faut pas parler comme ^a,^* 
interrupted the Prince. *'Les voleurs !'' roared out 
the Gascon; *'ils nous ont pille. Ce n^est qu''un 
brigandage ouvert.^* (All further interruption was 
unavailing.) <* lis ne sont que des fourbes, des 
filoux, des fausseurs, des flibustiers ; ils tromperaient 
le bon Dieu lui-m^me. Que diable, mon Prince ! 
Faites que nous rentrions en France. Parlez tout 
doucement k votre p^e, il est assez bon enfant au fond. 
Oui, faites que nous rentrions en France; c'est un 
pays ou Ton pent vivre. II n'y a que les Frangais et 
les Anglais qui sont des hommes ! ^^ 

Perhaps such a speech was never before addressed 
to a royal personage. But it came from the heart, 
and was efficacious for its purpose. The Prince 
appealed to Louis-Philippe's generosity ; the case of 
these exiles was made to include itself within the terms 
of the last amnesty, and the parties are now in 
France. But I am assured, upon good authority, 
that M. de Joinville acted a characteristic part upon 

VOL. II. L 
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this occasion, frowning when the Gascon blurted forth 
his compliment to the English, and thereupon cutting 
short his speech as appears above. 

" Prince, vous nous rendrez justice/^ said the 
deputation, 

" Avec ceUe-d^iil est necessaire !" rejoined the brave 
De Joinville, drawing and flourishing his sword after 
a fashion familiar in the booths at Bartholomew Fair. 
The deputation stared, bowed profoundly, and retired. 

It is curious to -observe what tricks are played with 
national anblems. Each naticHi's own emblem is of 
course the only genuine article. The Russian eagle, 
the Austrian eagle, the American eagle, each looks 
with a jealous and surly eye on its ornithological rival. 
When France sported on her banner the imperial bird, 
if a man spoke afZ^'^fi^fe in a Frenchman's presence, 
the Frenchman would take it as an insult if any but 
his own great goose were intended ; and Jonathan, 
at the present day, takes every allusion of the kind to 
mean, as a matter of course^ the Yankee bird. If 
meanings were sifted, there would be much more 
sense in a roasted chicken than in the embroidered 
Haliesetus Leucocephalus.* The jealousy extends to 
the British lion, whose cliums, ridiculous to relate, 
are not acknowledged in Western Europe. France 
scouts them through jealousy, and Spain through a 
more intelligible motive — she has lions of her own. Her 
national standard displays a pair of castles and a pair 
of hons — tlie visible type and embodiment of the 
united crowns of Castile and Leon. All Frenchmen 
and Spaniards, therefore, combine, of malice prepense, 
« The hsSLA eagle, the United States embfom. 
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to lower us on the zoologial scale, and our national 
emblem is converted into a leopard! Neither in Spain 
nor in France do you ever hear of the " British lionT^ 
no, it is always ^^ the leopard/' ^^ the cruel and blood-- 
thirsty leopard,*" with divers absurd variations to the 
same tune, at which England can well afford to laugh. 
It is curiously illustrative of the national wealths 
respectively, that a Spaniard when he talks of " mil- 
lions,^^ means millions of reals or twopences; a 
Frenchman, millions of francs, or tenpences ; but an 
Englishman, millions of solid pounds sterling. 

There are points of affinity between Spain and 
England, which will doubtless surprise. St. George 
is the patron Saint of Britain, and likewise of the 
Kingdom of Aragon. The lion rampant figures on 
the national standard of both countries. Both have 
been for the most part in constant hostility with 
France. Spain and England had once a common 
King in Philip II. The Kingdom of Galicia is the 
•exact counterpart of Ireland, in the mountainous 
and sea-girt character of the country, and in the 
manners, habits, and appearance of the people. The 
Castilian monarchy is fused out of eighteen distinct 
kingdoms — ours is consolidated out of ten, the Hep- 
tarchy, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. Spain h^ 
0ace the dominion of the sea, to which England has 
au ceeded. We drink more of her wine than all the 
rest of the world, take more of her oil, her bark, 
her fruit We lend her our money ; we work her 
mines. To our arms alope is she indebted for her 
triumph in the War of Independence, and to our 
negotiation for the close of the wasting War of Sue* 

l2 
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cession in the Convention of Bergara. We have 
fought for her, bled for her, died for her. We 
have squandered in her behalf our gold and our 
lives. Why should the ports of Spain be closed 
against us ? 

Spain has produced its bards to sound the praises 
of St. George, as well as Merry England. Campo-' 
redondo in his " Armas de Aragon en Oriente,'*' thus 
invokes the Cappadocian knight : — 

'* T(i de la celestial caballeria 
Insigne capitan, Marte cristiano. 
Que de agarenas huestes la osadia 
Mil veces quebrantaste por tu mano, 
Td en quien el pueblo Aragon^s'confia, 
En cuya proteccion gozase ufano !" 

Captain of the celestial chivalry, 

Benowned St. George, unconquered Christian Mars I 

Whose powerful hand has crushed a thousand times 

Insulting hosts of recreant Agarenes ; 

Thou in whom grateful Aragon'confides, 

Proud of her patron, safe beneath his shield ! 

Aragon and Catalonia, fitted out expeditions againsf 
the Turks, and gave powerful assistance to Andronicusr 
Palaeologus before Byzantium fell, uniformly fighting 
under the patronage of Saint George, whose name with 
them sounds far less musically than in our northern: 
throats, for Spaniards pronounce it ^* Gchorgchy.*** 
The Spanish language, as spoken, has more affinity 
with that of England than of France. 

I shall not push the parallel so far as Victor Hugo 
does, who comically, yet seriously, extends it to tea 
and cocoa ; " Chose singuUere — le the est pour V Angle-' 
terre ce qu'etait pour TEspagne le cojcax)^'' and finds a 
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^ shamefur^ resemblance in the fact, that Spain held 
Francis the First in captivity, as England did Napo- 
leon ; but I shall accept his rapprochement of the 
national characters of Britain and Iberia, and hold 
with him that both countries possess in common the 
great and ennobling qualities of resolution^ pride, 
and perseverance. 

The English, resident here for some time, usually 
become attached to the Spanish ways and customs. 
Ladies resident but for a year or two, whether Eng- 
lish, French, or natives of any other country, almost 
invariably wear the mantilla^ and its inimitable grace 
and suitableness to the summer heats, make the most 
tastefully trimmed bonnet look inelegant by its side. 
They likewise soon learn to speak Spanish; and if they 
settle permanently, the probability is, that their 
children will forget the English language, or, what 
eomes nearly to the same thing, will have never 
acquired it. It is amusing to see the way in which 
English names are disguised, where the parties 
have been long enough resident out of England 
to prefer the Spanish mode. Thus I find "John 
Duncan Shaw'' metamorphosed into "Don Juan 
Duncano Schau"—" Salter,'' into " Saltero,'' and 
plain " Paul Cross," into ** Don Pablo Mariano 
Crosa." But the oddest of all these metamorphoses 
is that effected in a few years' time in a person who, 
for political purposes, was desirous to appear as 
Spanish as possible ; and he who went forth masque* 
rading as " Don Jacinto Rosel," had some time 
before been little "Jack Russell." I have elsewhere 
dwelt on this peculiarity. 
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If people in England were generally aware of the 
ridicule, almost contempti which foreigners, more 
especially Spaniards, with their chivalrous courtesy 
towards the fair, evince for our mode of styling and 
addressing young ladies, with the blunt, stiff, and 
odious "Miss,"— the only expression which the 
language supplies — they would take steps for the 
speedy reform of this social grievance. " How do 
you do. Miss?"* — ^*The pleasure of wine with you, 
JMts5?"— "Pray, do you know so-and-so, Miss?" — 
" May I have the honour of dancing the next set with 
you, Missf'* The rude, disagreeable, hissing, ser- 
pentine sound, would seem to have been invented by 
some sour old monk to throw a wet blanket on all 
elegant intercourse between the sexes. Think of the 
difference between this and the refined and softened 
courtesy of the dew-dropping French word, " Made^ 
moiselle;' or the Spanish « Seharita;' '' Nina,'' ''Dan^ 
oella^'* " Dancelluelay''' — so numerous are tte pleasant 
varieties of sweetness. The coarseness and bluntness 
of our language in this respect have very much impeded 
its cultivation on the Continent, and combined with 
rude and insolent manners to make us unhappily 
unpopular, amongst other serious consequences cramp- 
ing the extension of the productions of British skill. 
To what important results may the most trivial causes 
lead J Victor Hugo, in his *' Letters on the Rhine^^ 
has a passage curiously illustrative of this subject, 
in describing his conversation in English with the 
three young ladies in Falkenburg's Castle :«-^ 
*^ M'adressant de moa air le plus gracieux st la plus 
grande des trois: Missy lui dis-je, en corrigeant 1^ 
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laconisme de la phrase par Texag^ration du saluf, 
what is^ if you please, the name of this castle f^ Un^ 
questionably the phrase is not '*fit to throw to a 
dog; ^ pray you, amend it. I would humbly suggest 
the adoption into the English language of the word 
^^ Maddmsel^** as a substitute for the abominable 
" Miss,'^ which henceforth should be used as a stigma, 
a sense in which it is now so frequently applied. 
Having already modified the French ^ demoiselle ^^ 
into ^*' damsel," to " Maddmsel** is but an easy step. 
If the change were adopted at Court, it would imme- 
diately become popular; and to begin, the Queen'^s 
nijdds of honour might be described in the Court 
Circular as " the Honourable Madamsel So-and-so,*" 
instead of "the Hcmourable Miss Such-and-such.*^ 
For this suggestion, I expect to be rewarded by a 
round of valentines from all the unmarried ladies in 
the kingdom. 

The prejudices against us in Spain are as old as 
the days of Philip II. It is a remarkable illustration 
of the feelings of that period, that Cervantes makes 
one of his heroes, an English Catholic, ask pardon of 
Heaven for violating " his Catholic duty, which for- 
bids him to draw his sword against Catholics/* even at 
the bidding of his royal mistress — an iniidel, and there- 
fore incapable of lawfully commanding him ! Think of 
this from the conceiver of Sancho Panza — ^from so 
keen a satirist as the powerful painter of the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance! The dread of being 
reported to Queen Elizabeth as <^a Christian or a 
coward,'* was not sufficient motive in Cervantes's 
judgment to influence his hero to perform his patriotic 
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duty ; he must also be swayed by the dread of losing 
his mistress. 

It was habitual amongst the old Peninsular poets 
to call our island " Snowy England ; " and Camoens 
in his Lusiad, more than once applies to us this chilling 
epithet. The proud contempt with which Philip 
deigned to visit our barbarous island, and put up for 
a brief space with his outlandish wife, as both he and 
his courtiers deemed Queen Mary, illustrates feelings 
which the subsequent destruction of the Armada 
burnt into hatred. 

In one of Cervantes's novels, he speaks of a young 
Englishman, professing the Catholic faith, who was 
about to be married to a Scotchwoman, also a Roman 
Catholic, or, as he phrases it, "a secret Christian 
like himself ! '^ (*^ asimismo seer eta Christiana como «//*) 
To this hour the English are not held to be Christians 
by the common people in the Peninsula ; and murder 
is immeasurably less criminal in their eyes than heresy. 

How little was known of England in the Peninsula 
at the period of the " Invincible Armada," may be 
inferred from the fact, that the Spanish admiral was 
looking for Bristol where Dover stands. Cervantes, 
in his " Espanola Inglesa,'' placing an imaginary 
English lord at the head of the Channel fleet, dubs 
him " El Baron de Lansac,'' a curious corruption of 
the renowned name of Lancaster. It is a pleasant 
illustration of the passage — " quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerusy'^ that the creator of Quixote makes our 
glorious Queen Elizabeth, in the same story, confer 
the command of one of her line-of-battle ships, ea: 
nbrupto, upon a stripling who had never been at sea. 
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And the patronymics of his English noblemen, 
Clotaldo, and Count Arnesto! But his Caledonian 
heroine, with the pretty romantic name, the greatest 
beauty, too, in all London, quite captivates my fancy. 
Bewitching Clistema! Similar mistakes, however, 
abound in the nomenclature of Shakspeare. It is 
amazing what a bound the world has made since then 
in accuracy of diction and drapery, in truth of geo- 
graphical and ethnographical accessories. The whole 
globe and its languages are more familiar to us now 
than the process of counting on our fingers. Queen 
Isabel cannot wink at Madrid, or cough at Barcelona, 
but it is straight conveyed by telegraph to Paris, and 
whisked by steam to London. The persecutions of 
Perdinand, and the wars of Independence and Suc- 
cession, have made the streets of our metropolis thick 
with Spaniards, who are grown familiar with our 
ways, and slowly imitate our civilisation. 

An amusing sensation was created by the news of 
Espartero's having been invited to a public banquet 
by the Lord Mayor of London. Most Spaniards 
translated the word Mayor literally, according to its 
meaning in Castilian, <' greater,^^ and took it that the 
ex- Regent had been invited to dine by the greatest 
lord in England. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

REVOLUTIONS — THBIR EFFECTS — THEIR ANTIDOTE. 

In the fatal facility of Peninsular revolt, the lust of 
rebellion grows with what it feeds on ; striplings even 
here are turbulent;— 

. ■■■■ ' " omni que d parte feroces 

Bella geruat renti, fretaque indignaatia miscent" 

It has been said that for forty pounds a revolution 
may be got up in any Spanish town. But the tariff 
of rebellion has been mudi reduced of late by the 
excitement of perpetual encroachments on the consti- 
tution ; and there are few towns in Spain in which a 
revolution might not be got up at the present moment 
for half the money, did not the name of Narvaez 
inspire a strong toror. 

There is no cranny or crevice of the social machine 
into which the evil effects of revolutionary violence 
do not penetrate, nor wheel that is not stopped, nor 
cog that is not displaced. The custom-house carabi- 
neros were draughted off as soldiers during the move- 
ment against Espartero, and the smugglers had pos- 
session of the coast. The works for the improvement 
of the harbours of Barcelona and Coruna were sus- 
pended, the repairs of the fortifications of Cadiz and 
Badajoz were suspended, the restoration of the 
beautiful Alcazar, or Moorish palace, at Seville was 
suspended. There was no money to pay for, no 
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government to direct them. The only work that was 
jiot suspended was the demolition of the magnificent 
Church of the Inquisition at Seville — characteristically 
persevered in because it was a demolition. The very 
business of education was suspended in the primary 
schools of the kingdom. The examination of the 
maestros and maestras * ^ould take place each year 
in September; but as the fighting was scarcely finished 
th&a^ and the cry of Central Junta was raging over 
the land, these examinations did not take place until 
three months after — from the 20th to the 30th 
December. Everything here is racy of the soil. 
These teachers, male and female, must present cer- 
tificates of good conduct, "moral and political^** as 
well as an attestation from the cura-parroco of their 
perfect religious conformity. 

The mining operations of Andalucia vrere inter- 
rupted like everything else. They are almost entirely 
(tarried on by British capital and enterprise, but the 
miners would be politicians. The resident engineers 
and superintendents of works are all English, and 
until late years there were enactments, both in Spain 
and Portugal, making it penal to disturb the entrails 
of the earth i It was looked upon with superstitious 
horror, as an impious violation of the designs of 
Providence, and even now it is popularly hdd to be 
work only fit for heretics, who are scarcely Christians. 
Scientific knowledge is too often regarded with proud 
scorn, and those members of the military profession 
who read, and endeavour to make themselves ac-* 
quainted with the theory of tactics, are sneered at 

^* Male and female teachers. ^ 
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by their brother officers as Padres and Professors. 
Military and civil engineering share one common fate, 
and both are rather despised. A new English com- 
pany having lately required to fix the demarcations 
of a mining district, where a rich vein of antimony 
had been discovered, and scientific witnesses being 
necessary to perfect the act of surrender by the 
Government, the province could furnish none more 
competent than the village apothecary, and a country 
accoucheur. 

The mode of transacting official business at Madrid 
IS so slow, unpractical, and tedious, that no English* 
man, unacquainted with the ways of the Peninsula, 
would credit its exquisite absurdity. Before you 
can see a minister, or an important official, you must 
call, generally, half a dozen times, cool your heels 
for an hour or two each time, curse your fate, or 
take lessons in patience ; and when you see the great 
man at last, (who frequently turns out to be a parti- 
cularly little man,) his professions are so smooth, 
satisfactory, and plentiful, that your business, you 
feel assured, is done. Heaven bless you, it is not yet 
begun! Smooth words and hollow civilities are a 
coin which he has prepared for universal circulation, 
and often the only coin in which he will pay the 
creditors of the state. You must rough it for a 
season, and get accustomed, like the Irishwoman's 
eels, to be skinned, before you can become thoroughly 
convinced of their insincerity, and imbued with a just 
sense of their turpitude. Even to the announcements 
in the official Gazette, a Spanish Minister's declara- 
tion almost always means the contrary; and those 
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who understand the thing interpret tot the most part 
by opposites. When your affair is at last m train, 
it has to be referred to so many different quarters 
for consideration and report, and each so resolutely 
remiss^ So scandalously negligent, that before it is 
prepared for submission to the Council or the C6rtes^ 
there is a new ministry — ^and you have to roll up the 
Sisyphaean stone again ! 

It is a curious illustration of the lagging propensi<> 
ties of Spain, that the Christian era was not intnv 
duced into it until the latter end of the fourteenth 
Century, The Augustan era prevailed throughout the 
country from the time of the Roman occupation, down 
to the year 1383, when by a decision of the C6rte& 
convoked at Segovia by Juan the First, the Christian 
era was adopted. With the views of Espanolismo 
which now prevail, and the sturdy indisposition to 
fake anything from the " outer barbarians,^^ it is 
doubtful whether the change would now be effected « 

The most fatal taint in the political and social state 
of modem Spain is what is emphatically termed Em* 
pleomania, or the rage for place. Too lazy for com* 
merce, too proud for tradesmen, the bulk of the 
educated or partially-educated classes will sell their 
souls for places under the Government To be an 
Empleado Publico, though as a mere writing-clerk in 
a Government office, and with a salary of but SOL 
a year, is regarded by needy Hidalgos as the only 
gentlemanly post which they can fill, and by clever 
and ambitious plebeians as the means of utilising their 
talents for intrigue, acquiring influence with a party, 
and pushing themselves forward to more important 
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oflSces. The unambitious Empleado is a mere idler, 
spendiug hours over the shaping of a pen, the settling 
of his paper» the picking of bis teeth, and the smoking 
of cigarrillos. The ambitious Empleado is active, but 
only in irregular and dangerous intrigue. The busi- 
ness of the nation in their hands is as stationary as a 
moss-grown mile-stone. Such are the men in place; 
while those out of it will scruple at nothing to effect 
an entrance, hundreds having been expelled to make 
way for the present inmatea Revolutions here have 
rarely any other end but a seizure of all the offices of 
the state. A party of desperate gamblers surround a 
roulette-table, and keep it in ceaseless revoluti<xi to 
see who will win. At whatever point it may stop, 
nothing turns up for the people. 

There might be a hope of reform in the Peninsula 
if you could but discover an instant to begin, if you 
could find a point^appui^ a place where to plant your 
lever, a 'vantage, a purchase, a fulcrum. But as each 
new official set are, for the most part, worse than 
those who preceded them, to aim at amelicniation 
seems a hopeless task^ Whenever a good and vir- 
tuous man is lifted by the force of circumstances into 
a leading place, and his principles are found to be 
unbending, his eye unwinking in the detection of jobs, 
he is unceremoniously hustled out of office, and his 
fate deters all but the hardened and loose-principled 
from venturing to succeed him. To talk of patriotism 
to these men, generally, is to get laughed at for a sim- 
pleton. Address yourself to their interests. They 
positively deny the name of *' un hombre polUico '" to 
a man of large, liberal, pure, and philanthropic views, 
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and give it ouly to the practised intriguer. Whenever 
a popular Fronunciami^nto has been successful in 
bringing in a new set of men, forgetting too com- 
monly both the people and the objects for which they 
have been raised to power, they set to work imme- 
diately and carve both places and finances for their 
own advantage. In the words of a Castilian proverb^ 
they '^ eat up the victuals and send the stew-pan in the 
cook^s face.""^ How many such lessons have the Spa- 
nish people received! 

The diffusion of political education and intelligence 
will best counteract the frequaicy of revolutions. 
Everything in the shape of legitimate popular move- 
ment is yet to learn in Spain. Public meetings, peti- 
tions, memorials^ are not understood nor practised. 
Speeches are never delivered, even at professedly 
political banquets. The custom of dining together 
to commemorate remarkable events has been intra, 
duced very recently from France, whence such of our 
English customs as are to be recognised have come 
for the most part second-hand. The [French, with 
our custom, have adopted our English word, '^ toast"; 
but the Spanish are too proud for this, and have in- 
vented a term of their own, "lirindis." All their 
speech-making is concentrated in the delivering of the 
toast ; and a party whose iiealth is drunk never thinks 
of replying in set phrase, but nods his thanks, and 
then delivers a cut-and-dry toast, of his own. The 
toast is often far more lengthy than there is any pre- 
cedent of in England — an obvious result of the desire 
on the part of each individual to say as much as he 
can widiout launching into an harangue. Of this I 
was witness at a banqaet held at Seville to comme* 
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lEorate the "glorious defence.** General Figueras* 
brindis took five minutes in the delivery. Of the 
other toasts many were in a poetical shape — sonnets 
and madrigals, recited without any accompaniment, 
and received with all the honours. 

The retrogressive measures of the restored Mode- 
rados were accompanied — so subtle and all-pervading 
was their system of reaction — by a correlative restric- 
tion of the tinkers and blind newsvenders of Madrid. 
The former were said to have a peculiar modulation 
in their twang of the Castilian equivalent for *' kettles 
to mend ! " by which they could announce to the fer- 
menting populace a rebellious or*quiescent purpose. 
And the latter, in crying through the streets their 
Hojas Volantes, or Flying Sheets^ a sort of halfpenny 
popular newspaper, appearing at irregular intervals, 
(of which cheap and authentic style of publication 
there are specimens likewise in London,) were said to 
lay too marked an emphasis on the attempts to assas- 
sinate, poison, and blow up Narvaez, as well as on the 
" extraordinary reveladones of Olozaga " and the ** full 
exposure of the Camarilla.'' Senor Benavides, then 
Gefe Politico of Madrid, issued a Bando by which 
the sale of these hojas was prohibited after dark, 
excepting (impartial discrimination !) extraordinary 
editions of the Government Gazette ; no man having 
the use of his eyes was permitted to sell them, and the 
real title alone was to be announced. The tinkers 
were likewise prevented from tinkling a piece of iron 
against an old tin can — their ancient and prescriptive 
privilege — which was abridged lest they should make 
a noise in the world as political characters. 

Amidst the conflict of parties one thing is sufficiently 
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apparent — that the sober sense of Spain is sickened 
with revolutions. Other arms are sought, and other 
weapons will be found, for restraining the flights of 
ambition, and controlling the excesses of power. They 
will be forged and polished in the constitutional 
armoury, and will be vigorously wielded in accordance 
with the laws. Appeals to brute force will be changed 
for stoppage of wpplies^ and taxes will not be paid for 
which there is not the fullest warrant of the Cdrtes. 
This is the only programme worthy of a great nation ; 
and the resort of armed insurrection should be reserved 
for mighty occasions. 

It is a mighty orgcm to play on — sl representative 
monarchical system — and needs a master-hand to 
modulate, a master-mind to direct it. The firm 
middle scale of the Commons, the high treble of the 
Upper Chamber, the soft harmonics of the Crown, 
the gruff diapason of the popular voices below — to 
keep all attuned, all in unison ; to play at once on 
e|ich, and be master of all the stops ; to walk over 
the pedals, yet firmly retain your seat ; to glide from 
diatonic to chromatic scale, to fly over the keys, 
seem to touch them all instantaneously, accompany, 
command them with the swelling voice, and be master 
at once of the entire instrument — this is indeed to 
feel the consciousness of power. It is gross blunder- 
ing which, affrighted by a difficult passage^ discon- 
tinues the attempt, breaks off the exciting fugue, 
kicks the blower from his stool, and rushes into revo- 
lution. This is their mode of constitutional-organ- 
playing in Spain. In England we know better. We 
are assured by experience that there is no passage 

VOL. II. M 
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which may not be played sucoessfnlly on this subline 
infltrument ; and when any of the scdes, no matter 
which, becomes discordant, we leisurely tune and 
adjust the instrument, cut short some papes, and add 
to the length of others, bat me never tiie feds to 
knock it asnnder. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BEJOICINGS FOR QUEEN ISABEl's MAJORITY. 

The declaratioa of Queen IsHbePs majority was 
celebrated throu^ioat Spain with unusual rejoicings* 
The event was naturally regarded as one of primary 
importance, §ov it was delusrvely held to be the close 
of those turbulent scenes by whidi the frame of the 
naticHi was eonvulsed and emaciated during a l<»3g. 
and stormy nunority* I was at Cadijz during the 
three days fixed for these demonstrations. The first 
xncMning was ushered in by a royal salvo of artillery, 
aiad a solemn mass and Te Deum in the cathedral of 
Cadiz, where the concourse was immense. At the 
conclusion of the ceremoinies, the authorities repaired 
in a body to the Ayuntamiento, or municipal-house^ 
where they saluted, before entering, with great form 
and devotion, a portrait of the youthful Queen, which 
was placed in the faqada of the building. The win- 
dows, as well as those of numerous private houses, were 
adorned with external curtains, old tapestry, and, 
hangings of silk and velvet MdU^ de Cocaine were 
erected in the squares of Isabel Segunda and General 
Mina, on the tops of which reposed a handful of in- 
viting dollars, and the populace exercised their agility 
upon these in the midst of a crowd of mirthful spec- 
tators, while the more select and elegant promenaded 
the public Plazas to the music of military bands. 
M 2 
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The claims of humanity were not forgotten, and 
during each day that the rejoicings lasted, there were 
extensive distributions of good white bread amongst 
the poor of the city, the indigent householders, the 
Casa de Beneficencia, the Convents of Desvalidas 
Monjas, or nuns without means of subsistence, and the 
prisoners in the National CarceL Each soldier of 
the garrison received three reals vellon per day while 
the demonstrations continued, and two were given to 
the recruits and prisoners of war. At night the 
illuminations were very extensive, and it might be 
truly said to be another day, so brilliant was the spec- 
tacle upon every side, and so great the proportion of 
coloured vases, waxen torches, lanterns, and chande- 
liers, which in that pure and motionless southern air 
burned more brightly than in a northern saloon. 
Music arose on every side, bells pealed merrily in a 
hundred churches, and joy beamed on the faces of old 
as well as young. The sentiment of " Espanolismo ^ 
appeared to have taken possession of every heart, and 
if any grudged allegiance, it was not shown in their 
air or aspect. They give themselves up with great 
abandonment to what with them is the business of 
amusement, and life being somewhat monotonous here, 
every variety is embraced with proportionate ardour. 
Loyalty came in aid of constitutional lightheartedness, 
for with all its occasional turbulence, there is no 
nation in Europe more essentially monarchical than 
Spain. 

At noon, the solemn act of proclamation of the 
Queen''s majority was read by the First Alcalde in 
the principal balcony of the Municipal House, and a 
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salvo of artillery announced the departure of the* 
authorities for the Consistorio. A picket of cavalry 
opened the procession. Thirty municipal guards 
followed, headed by their commander. Next came 
the gastadores, or pioneers, followed by detachments 
of the several regiments in garrison. Next a military 
band. The mace-bearers and trumpeters of the muni- 
cipal Ayuntami^nto of Cadiz. The mayordomo of 
the city, followed by two suisses, or door-keepers. 
The committee and body of invited guests, composed 
of the authorities and notable persons, amongst whom 
were twelve advocates arrayed in the toga, and the 
members of the Ayuntami^nto, headed by the third 
and fourth Alcaldes. The provincial deputation 
(analogous to our grand jury) followed, with several 
generals and titulos de Castilla, or titled noblemen. 
Behind these were four kings-at-arms on horseback, 
wearing rich heraldic dresses ; and next came the first 
constitutional Alcalde, with the royal standard of 
Spain in his right hand, mounted on a very handsome 
white Andalucian charger, magnificently caparisoned. 
This first magistrate of Cadiz, Senor Urutia, was 
richly attired in a long robe of velvet, and his snorting 
and pawing steed, with his hoofs gilded, his main 
intertwisted with golden threads, his rich and high- 
peaked Spanish saddle, and the dignified Castilian air 
of the rider, recalled the prouder era of the Philips, 
and the richer days of the galleons. Four palafreneros 
or grooms led the Alcalde's charger, two at the bridle, 
and two at the stirrups. At the right and left of this 
principal figure in the pageant, rode the political chief, 
Talens de la Riva, and the commandant of the pro- 
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▼ince, Greneral Favim, both in giand uniform, and the 
latter followed by his aktes-deH^mp. A ohariofc 
eovered with a crimson-Telvet mantle, fringed widi 
gold> drawn by two handsome horses, preceded the 
regiment of Asturias, with its banner, a military band 
marching at the head ; and the procession was closed 
by a troop of cavalry, and eight led coaches, amongst 
which were two rich and handsome carriages beltMig- 
ing to the Marquis of Castillo, and Don Rafael RivetD, 
provincial deputies for Xerez, After passing thnnigh 
all the principal streets, and making prochunation of 
the Queen's majority in the four leading plazas, 
the procession returned to the Municipal House amid 
the roar of artillery, and the pealing of a himdred joy- 
bells. The proverbial good^breeding of the Cadiz 
people was throughout remari^aUe. 

The Casa del Cabildo, or town-oouncil-haU, was 
decorated in the manner usaal in Spanish cities upon 
occasions of public rejoicing. The whole fagaie was 
hfrog with small square lamps and festoonery, nanx>w 
curtains outside around the windows, and bannera 
everywhere that a flagstaff could be thnisL Simplidty, 
and the just disposition of a few weU-tchosen ohjectsf, 
seemed not much studied; afi abundance af inexpensive^ 
and, therefore, somewhat mesn, decorations was Re- 
played, and the effect was lightly ta^wdry. On the 
balcony of the Ayontamii^o was a portrait of the young 
Queen, in oil, the shiny surfece of wfaiak had evidently 
just received the last coat; the royal standard cf 
Spain waved ovieiiiead, and a military guaud took 
diarge of the canvas majesty. 

An imitative obelisk, cleverly representing stone. 
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arose ia the centre of the Plaza de la Constitucion, 
and tabladosj or orchestras for military baads, iu the 
squares of General Mina aad Sail Felipe. In the Calle 
Ancha (the best street of Cadiz), fronting the ex- 
convent of San Pacdo^ was nused a handsome arch of 
g^en boughs and flowers^ the brilliant flowers even 
of winter time in diis climate — ^a symbol, said the 
passing crowd, of the green and joyous youth of 
their Queen* The arch was not ill constructed in 
the Gtothic style, crowned with the national standard, 
and illuminated at night with a multitude of rustic 
lamps* From the balconies of this long and handsome 
stredL (the bakonies where the Spanish woman lives) 
fell hannas with loyal inscriptions; and^ in the act 
of proclaiming the sovereign's majority, silver and 
copper coins, struck for the occasion, were distributed 
imiongst the people. 

From each of the houses in the Calle Ancha was 
extended a lanoe^ from the extremity of which waved 
flags of different cqIoufs, presenting a very animated 
appearance* The windows were, for the most part, 
ciBrtttbed outside, and tastefully illuminajted at night. 

In the balcony of the Caaa Capitular, an elegant 
municipal edifice, was exhibited throughout the three 
days the portrait of her Majesty, under a very rich 
icanopj, and guarded day land night by two sentinels. 
In front of the portrait was planted the royal standard, 
six chandeliers h^ng hung from the baltony to di^lay 
it perfectly at night* 

The sleoe oi ihe Ccxistituii(Xi was adorned wiUi 
an d^ant group of natioAal banners, and illumined 
with chasdelieas. Hene the military bands put forth 
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their fullest vigour, and tbe tinkle of a guitar might 
now and then be heard^ claiming the attention of its 
own peculiar group ; nor were there wanting at times 
the charm of dance, the Majo's gallantry, and the 
Gaditana's grace, in seguidilla and bolera. 

The doings in the theatre at night, which were tbe 
same all over Spain, were of a peculiarly Peninsular 
character. At the commencement of the performances 
two curtains were raised simultaneously, the one 
appertaining to the stage, the other to the principal 
box in front, called the royal box. Here was displayed 
a portrait of Queen Isabel, the unveiling of which was. 
the signal for loud applause, and beneath was ranged 
a guard of honour. The commandant of the garrison 
rose (in other towns it was the political chief, or the 
first alcalde), and gave forth vivas to the Queen, the 
Constitution, the inhabitants, the municipality, the 
army, all of which were enthusiastically responded to. 
At the close of the performances the actors read 
from the stage a number of sonnets appropriate to 
the occasion, sent in by persons in the audience ; the 
royal march was struck up by the orchestra, and the 
curtains fell together over the stage and the Queen's 
portrait, amidst ^^strepitous acclamations" and the 
lighting of a hundred cigarrillos. 

Obelisks and triumphal columns were erected in 
the principal squares, constructed of planks and paste- 
board painted to imitate marble. Their general style 
was rather flimsy and gaudy — prevailing characteristics 
of Spanish decorative art. On the four sides of one 
appeared in letters of bronze the words **Valour,'' 
« Loyalty,'' « Honour,'' and « Talent," a curious 
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instance of bathos. This composition was crowned 
with a real palm-tree (of which there are several in 
Cadiz), which magnificent trophy was intended as a 
symbol of victory, and an emblem of the duration of 
the reign of Isabel. A multitude of coloured vases 
were strewn over these obelisks and columns, which, 
Ughted at night, produced a very agreeable effect. 
The national banner waved everywhere, regimental 
bands played with little intermission, and the dark and 
lustrous eyes of featly-footed dames, wearing beneath 
that brilliant sky no head-covering but the mantilla 
and raining forth glances with an influence as gently 
powerful as that of the stars overhead, made the Plazas 
of Cadiz delightful promenades. 

But loyalty on this occasion was not confined to 
one locality : it radiated through the entire province. 
The peasant donned his holiday suit, and celebrated 
the occasion with a rude splendour : — 

Como el amor y la gala 
Andan an mismo camino, 
En todo tiempo k tiis ojos 
Quise mostrarme polido. 
With love and gala suit I strive 

To win those eyes of brightness, 
And shew my Queen, while I'm alive, 
My thoroughbred politeness ! 

At Medina Sidonia the Queen's portrait was borne 
in procession upon a triumphal car. On the second 
day a high mass and Te Deum were performed by the 
Bishop of Sidonia, and at night there was a ball and 
supper in the Sala Capitular* The people here are 
primitive in their tastes,—- and, there being no theatre, 
I'epaired in crowds to the Plaza de la Constitucion 
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upon two successive eveninga, to witness the aotics oi 
a Titiritero, or pnppet-fihowman. A ma^ed baU 
wound up the third day's amusements. 

At Puerto Real was witnessed the favounte enter- 
tainment of the Toro de Cuerda. A bull was led 
through the streets by a man in a dress imperviously 
padded ; and all who chose to encounter tluB hazard, 
becoming improvised Banderilleros, rushed forth firom 
the houses, planted their arrows in the buirs hide, 
and then rushed in again. Much cough mernrnait^ 
sprinkled with a seasoning of danger^ marked this 
singular diversion. The cry of "Xo* TarosT"* set 
women and children running in a wild confusion that 
reproduced the Lupercalian&asts; trains of tripped-up 
fngitives, with garments fluttering to their heads, were 
to be seen in every direction ; and when the c£»:d was 
fastened, the excxtement did not subside till the mata- 
dor, in the Queen's honour, had consummated his 
bloody sacrifice. 

In Villanueva de C6rdova the Queen^s portrait was 
carried in state from the Consistorial House, amidst 
the ringing of bells. The first alcalde bore it under a 
silken pallium, used in ecclesiastical processions, to 
the parish church, where the clergy in a body re- 
ceived it at the door. The national militia fired a 
salute, and the portrait was placed beneath a canopy, 
richly adorned, on the gospel side of the altar ! A 
high mass was sung, at the conclusion of which the 
pulpit of the Holy Gbost was ascended by Senor Dobl 
Francisco Calero, who delivered a profound discourse* 
which, unhappily, has not been preserved. 

The oaths of allegiance to the Soverdgn and Coo- 
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stitatiaii^ w^?e administered, not in a ooiurt-bomiey ^ 
with us, but in tlie principal church of erery diatoct. 
Perhaps this ^ealer solemnity is a leaaoa why these 
f<»i!ial engagements are violated with greater facility. 
Upon all occasaoBS of aoeessioas, ooronations, and 
declarations of majc^ity, or of new fundamental laws, 
there is a puhLic swearing of allegiance by the entire 
kingdom. The Cortes, lad all paUic bodies in the 
Bietiropolis, begui. Next come the provincial capitak, 
where the Gefe P«Jitieo takes the oath from the first 
Alcalde, and all the real; from the Gefe ; the various 
towns and fmeMvs follow, where the first Alcalde takes 
it from the second, «r from his dbief Regidor. The 
oath is then administered to the pofnilace, and taken 
by them en masse, the church being lit up, decorated 
with Aywers, portions of the £oor carpeted, and all 
airanged .for a gala. The qae8ti(»i not bdng put to 
the people individually, die whole jresenkUes a theatri- 
cal pageant. Tiie cFowd is asked. Does it swear to 
' <»bserve fidelity, &c. ; and it answers, Si Juro, *^ Yes, 
I sweac." The Alcalde then says, Si an h Aiciereism 
I^iee ^ h premie^ y d no^ os h demanded ^^ If you 
do so, may <Sod rewaird you ; if not, may he call you 
toaooount!" 

The iBiilitary awencing was fixed ibr Sunday, the 
17th December. In all the garcisfln towns the tixx)p8 
were formed in line that day, except those actually 
moimting guard and in hospital, to whom the oath 
was afterwards administered. The troops being drawn 
up in the principal military rendezvous, the com- 
mander of each battalion placed himself in front, with 
a drummer beside him. The drummer beat a little 
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redouble to call attention^and the commander, in a loud 
voice, so as to be heard by all the battalion, recited 
the following words: — *' Do you swear to God and to 
Dona Isabel Segunda, whom God guard, constitu- 
tional Queen of the Spains, declared of age by the 
C6rtes [of the kingdom, to bear to her henceforth 
constant fidelity ?" The troops replied : Si juramos^ 
** Yes, we swear,'' and the commander added : "If 
thus you do, may Gk>d reward you ; if not, may he call 
you to account !" Next he gave the word '^Batalhnr 
and a viva to the constitutional Queen Isabella arose 
from all the ranks ; the drums beat, the bands struck 
up the Royal Hymn, the Excelentisimo Commandant- 
General cantered away, and the troops filed off to 
barracks. 

All this was very imposing, but the royal plot was 
just then exploding at Madrid, the Camarilla seeking 
dull consolation in the words of Sancho Fanza — ^^ Si 
esta nuestra desgracia fuera de aquellas que con un 
par de bizmas se curan, aun no tan malo ; pero voy 
viendo que no han de bastar todos los emplastos de un 
hospital para ponerlas en buen termino siquiera!" 
<^ If this disgrace of ours were of those which a pair of 
poultices may cure, it were not so bad ; but, alas ! I 
see that not all the plasters of an hospital wouM suffice 
to put us in good condition again !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CAMFO OF GIBRALTAB. ^NOGUEBAB^ ATTEMPT. 

The Campo of Gibraltar has been permanently 
established in its present form since 1782, when the 
Spaniards were defeated in their gigantic attack upon 
our naturally envied possession. Though Spain since 
then has ceased to bite, she perseveringly shows 
her teeth and maintains a hostile attitude, or call it, 
if you will,' a defensive position — a circumstance at 
which no one can be surprised. The frowning fortress 
of Calpe forcibly wrung from her, and in the occupa- 
tion of another power, palliates, if it does not justify, 
an unceasing efiPervescence of feeling, and, to judge 
of the thoughts which tenant Spanish bosoms, we have 
only to ask ourselves how should we feel if Dover 
Castle were occupied, in spite of us, by France? 
This Campo is, next to the garrison of Cadiz, the 
most considerable station for troops in the south of 
Spain ; and the service of the lines is as rigidly kept 
up as if the countries were still at war. It seems 
as if the Spanish impression were, that, where the 
clenched fist has entered, the arm might like to follow ; 
and the prevailing notion as to British unscrupulous- 
ness leads to the ready inference that, as we have 
plundered Spain of her Mediterranean key, we might 
use it in an unguarded hour to open and rifle her 
territory. 
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Under the influence of such impressions, the 
Spanish government has always several regiments 
distributed through the Campo, which embraces 
Tarifa, Algeciras, San Roque, the Barrios, and the 
lines along the neutral ground. To this quarter 
Espartero, and his adherents in London, naturally 
looked, when they attempted to recover their position 
in Spain. An unscnrpulous agent, N^igoeras^ was 
despatched to Gibraltar to reconnoitre l^e ground smA 
prepare a revolutioBary expedition. He was well 
supplied with money, and it is likewise said whh arms ; 
and how little liable was his zeal to be diverted, or 
controlled^ may be inferred from the fact that he was 
heard to express regret that Esportero had not oaused 
his now successful rivals^ Narvaez, Concha, and Pezoek, 
to be shot with Diego Leon, upon the &ilure of the 
attempt on the palace — a sentiment worthy the mur- 
derer of Cabrera's mother. 

Nogueras' preparations were patent to all the 
world. The resources of the Spanish consul. Llanos, 
were devotedly at his disposal; the contrabandists, 
who swarm in Gibraltar, and are masters of the 
land and sea passages into all parts of Andalucia, 
were continually at his beck ; the custom-house 
carabineros were early won over ; and trusty couriers 
were seen hastening daily from the Rock to Tarifa 
and Algedras. But an energetic man was there to 
counteract him—the second in command, Brigadier 
Cdrdova — ^brother to the deceased General of that 
name. I met this gentleman at Cadiz; and rarely 
have I met a Spanish officer and gendeman more cal- 
culated to produce a favourable impression. 
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Brigadier Don Hernando Hernandez de C6rdo^a 
a an d^ant man, in the prime of life, of stature 
rather tidl, and extremely graoefal figure; scrupit* 
lousl jT neat and gentlemanly in bis attire, of manners 
yjerj conrteous and lefined, and combining military 
fiaidoKss with a tooch of Hididgo reserve and sdf- 
icapect He is well informed upon all c»dinary topics, 
extremely fioenli in Firench as well as Spanish, and 
enters with spirit into nearly every subject of con«- 
Tonaation. He is evidently enthusiastic, almost to a 
fault— yet surely a generoi» fault it is, in an age 
when the positive and money-making spirit holds 
such sway over human hearts. The Brigadier is of 
a noble lineage, and if it were hb study to appear 
to the world a Kdadin, with a chivalrous openness 
of disposition, and an universal yet manly courtesy 
of be^ng, he could not better succeed than through 
the promptings of his natural character. He was 
severely tried upon the occasion to which I refer. 

It was during dinner at a Casa de Pupilos, or 
boarding house, where some subalterns from Oib- 
laHar took occasion to bring some sweeping charges 
against the character of the Spanish army, attributing 
indirectly to cowardice the fact of their fraternizing, 
not fighting, and railing at them for deserting their 
standard in consideration of a money bribe. It is im- 
possiUe to deny the truth of all this ; but the facts 
were so patent to the world, that the brightness ai 
original genius displayed in the discovery, was cer- 
tainly not Newtonian ; and the taste was most ques- 
tionable which introduced such a topic in the presence 
of a distinguished Spanish officer, known to them aa 
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sach, and introduced to them by name. The Veiy 
floundering French of these young and inexperienced 
men failed in conveying to Cordovan's ear more than a 
portion of what was meant to be so very stinging; but. 
enough reached him to rouse the lion in his breast,, 
and without once departing from the language of 
courtesy, though the veins in his forehead swelled like 
whipcord, and his eyes sparkled with intensest fires, he 
started to his legs and administered to the youngsters 
a reproof so strong, but so politely conveyed, as entirely 
to silence yet deprive them, by the avoidance of rude 
words, of the opportunity of entering on a boyish 
quarreL I never witnessed a more successful combi- 
nation of enthusiasm, politeness, and vigour ; and the 
Brigadier's management of the affair completely won 
my esteem. When the dessert was over, Cdrdova, 
like all Spaniards, retired, <^ being too much of a gen- 
tleman,'' in the words of Cervantes, '* to be a drunkard," 
and left his opponents to digest their bile with their 
claret, which they continued to discuss all the evening, 
sallying forth at night in a condition to make hundreds 
exclaim, in words &miliarly used by the Spanish 
peasantry when they witness the tipsy pranks of Gib- 
raltar subalterns : *^ Noes posible que scan caballeros ! '' 
— " It is not possible that they can be gentlemen ! " 

It was against the energetic and high-spirited 
Cordova that Nogueras had to contend in his attempt 
to revolutionise the Campo, and create a diversion in 
favour of Espartero in. the south. The General in 
chief, Months, was not remarkable for activity ; and 
the brains belonged to the second in command. I 
was in Gibraltar during the period of Nogueras' 
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preparations^ and being aware of the movement there 
and in the neighbouring Campo^ was present at 
Algeciras on the evening of the Slst of October^ 
and can answer for scenes of which I was a witness. 

The designs of Nogueras, which had taken three 
weeks to mature, were to be carried into effect that 
night. The Central Junta was to be proclaimed, as a 
popular rallying'Cry, the real object being to create an 
Avatar for Espartero ; troops of Contrabandists, and 
nearly all the sergeants, were won over by the potent 
agency of bags full of dollars — a useful sort of heavy 
luggage with which Nogueras came out liberally 
provided from London — and that valiant phlebotomist 
was to repair from Gibraltar with certain Ayacucho 
aides-de-camp, and place himself at the head of the 
movement, the moment the Central Junta was pro- 
claimed. Cordovans resistance was anticipated, and 
the military conspirators were directed to commence 
by arresting him, the Commandant Don Juan Antonio 
lioarte, and the leading officers of the first battalion 
of Asturias, together with the General-in-chief, Don 
Felipe Months. The wolfish principle of slaughter 
was likewise, if needful, to be in operation, and the 
shooter of the woman Cabrera, directed that the 
man Cordova should, if troublesome, be shot to keep 
her company. 

A simultaneous movement was arranged at Tarifa, 
the cession of which important point the Ayacuchos 
^reckoned as certain; an influential Captain, named 
Campos, having been won over to their party. Campos, 
who commanded a company of Galicia, was one of 
those who had followed Espartero to the last, and hia 
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adhesion to the movement was not to be questioned-. 
Superadded to the ordinary causes of disaffection^, 
irregularity of pay and insufficiency of food and^.. 
clothing, fertile seeds of discontent had been sown:, 
amongst the regiment of Galicia, which was just re- 
organised upon a severe footing, and subjected to new 
and stringent regulations. 

It was to Algeciras, ho;vever, that their views were^. 
chiefly directed, as being the General's head-quarters,'i 
and the principal station in the Campo. The sergeants 
of the regiment of- Galicia. had been won over, and 
three of the first battalion of Asturias ; they were to 
raise their comrades in detail as nearly as possible 
together, and, in the act of rising, to isolate them from ' 
all their chiefs and officers. These sergeants were 
liberally paid with promises as well as gifts, and : dis*- 
tinct engagements were entered into, that, if suocess*- 
ful, they were to be advanced to the post of captainsi 
in the same battalion, which the revolt would leave, 
officerless ; seeing that, with the exception of the twovj 
brothers Campos, all were known to be opposed, to: 
Nogueras^ designs. 

No part of the Campo was left unvisited by the ^ 
spirit of seduction. A company detached at Los> 
Barrios was to come up to support the movement,, 
under the guidance of sergeants nominated for that 
purpose. The d^pot of arms of the Galicia battalion, 
which contained more than three hundred musket s* 
with a good store of ammunition was to be opened; 
by one of the accomplices, to arm the Ayacucho 
townspeople, who were affiliated to the conspiracyj 
and prepared to assist it. A great number of 
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CoDtrahandbts.were to hover on .the outslurts of the 
town, provided with the ufimdarmsof their nocturnal, 
expeditions^ to enter at a given signal, giye their aid . 
to the mSitary Fronunjciados^ and form a troop of 
three hundred horse^ under the command of Captidn 
Buiti.. No active co-operatiiHi was to be furnished 
by the Carabineros of the Hacienda,* but their 
neutrality had been purchased, and the movement of . 
the Contrabandists were thus left unmolested, Iriarte, 
ia,the contcsnporaaeous rising in Galicia, obtained . 
the aid of these custcan-house Carabinero»; but this- 
was owing to special causes,, that general having, 
been . Intendant of the force. Noguoras was not 
wanting, even in worse devices, for the keeper of the. 
Cancel or town-jail had been won over, and was to. 
set at liberty the prisoners in his charge: So at least i 
said the adherents of the Government, but -the fact I . 
must be permitted, to doubt« The squadron of the 
regiment del. Bey^ not a man. of which could the. 
Ayacuchos succeed in winning over, was, to be dig-, 
armed; if the. disarming could not be readily accom- 
pU^ied, they were to be besieged in their barracks; 
and houses in the. town commanding. ^the soldiers' 
quarters , had been fixed on, to be occupied by the 
Pronuaciado troops, who by their fire were to pre* 
vent the. men from sallying, forth to. form in the 
square. All had been meditated, combined, and pre- 
pared,*.and : even a supply of wine and brandy had 
beealaidinto sustaioL the courage of the troops and 
Jarampeix>s.t 

But Cdrdova, too^ was prepared, AU needful 

^ Re?eaae GvaiTds. • Tows gimina^ 

Hi 
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ineaBures of defence were taken with the utmost 
energy, and in perfect secresy, so as not to reach the 
ears of the conspirators. While the general-in-chief 
was picking his teeth, the second in command was all 
activity and foresight. A confidential officer was sent 
to Tarifa, and to San Roque an ordenanza with precise 
and specific orders* The Gefes (field-officers) and some 
confidential subalterns charged themselves with the 
care of the several barracks, to meet danger*on the first 
moment of its appearance ; the plan for defeating in 
detail the project of the conspirators was agreed on, 
and no one slept at his posti 

At eight in the morning C6rdova mounted horsey 
and accompanied only by his orderly, proceeded to the 
barracks of the squadron del Rey, commanded by 
Don Victor Garrigo, who did not delay more than five 
minutes in forming his troop of horse. With this he 
directed his steps towards the barrack of Asturias, 
where the small force of Galicia was stationed, and 
ordered the Uamada or call to be sounded, and the 
troops to form. The order was speedily obeyed, and 
the commandants of the two regiments, who with their 
officers had kept watch in the baiTacks, arrested the 
sergeants implicated in the conspiracy, while the 
companies formed were in the act of passing through 
the gate. Some murmurs were raised, but led to 
nothing. 

The entire garrison formed in front of the fort of 
San Felipe ; the regiment of Asturias in dose column, 
with the cavalry which could be depended upon drawn 
tip alongside, and the force of Galicia forming a rear- 
guard, flanked by the Carabinero horse. Cdrdova 
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then commanded the banner of Asturias to be planted 
in front by his side^ and commenced an energetic and 
impassioned harangue, which took the soldiers by 
surprise, and which even upon^me, who was prepared 
for the scene, produced an electric effect. So powerful 
is the influence of military eloquence, addressed before 
action, or under the immediate excitement of expected 
mutiny, amid all the ^< pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war." The enthusiasm of the soldiery, 
caught slumbering, revived in all its force; their 
generous emotions were successfully appealed to, and 
their cheers for the Queen, the Constitution, and Cor- 
dova, were loud and repeated. In the noble language 
of Spain, ^' eipontaneqmente lo vtctorearon^''* QSrdova's 
address was as follows : — 

** Soldados — The enemies of the Queen and Con- 
stitution spare no means to plunge our unhappy 
country once more in civil war. Abusing the cre- 
dulity of some, and the evil disposition of others, 
they have put into play all their engines of seduction 
to separate these men from the path of duty, forgetful 
that the overwhelming majority of those whom I am 
now addressing are the faithful soldiers of their Queen 
and country, and determined to defend the Constitution 
and the throne : the throne and the Constitution^ 
soldiers, which the Spanish army has gloriously de- 
fended for so many years, and shed its precious blood 
in torrents to preserve those sacred interests trium- 
phant and respected." 

(Cries of " Viva la Reinar " Viva la Constitucion T) 
** Some sergeants, unworthy of you, have listened 
t tj.^^ * They applauded of their own accord. 
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to vile seducers, and conspired against your good re- 
putation, and loyal discharge of duty. These ill- 
adrised men are prisoners, and will suffer the rigour 
of military discipline. Their tempters' shidl likewise 
fall beneath the arenging arm of the law. 

" Soldados — It is your glory to have been the first, 
led by your valiant officers, to take up arms in 
Granada to defend the Constitution and the Queen ; 
both are to-day assailed by traitors, against whom I 
know how to use your well-tempered bayonets." 

(«* Sty si ; Viva la Edna V) 

^^•Soldados — I have too strong a coniBdence in you 
to doubt for one moment your fidelity and courage. 
Yet still I wish to prove to the traitors, should any 
such observe us, that in your ranks lurk none but 
good Spaniards, and brave and disciplined soldiers. 
I desire to confound those who flattered themselves 
that they could separate you from your officers. (Here 
he crossed his sabre upon the banner of Asturias). 
Do you swear to defend the Constitution, the Queen, 
and the national representation ?" 

*' Si J si, juramos /" exclaimed the astonished sol- 
diers, the staunch delighted, the wavering carried 
away by the ardour of their comrades; and yielding 
to the warmth of an unexpected enthusiasm, '* Viva 
la Beina y la Constiiucion P"* burst from every side. 

" Do you swear it, soldiers," he continued, "before 

this glorious standard j which has ever led you through 

the path of victory and honour ?" ('* St, lojwrcmos r) 

*^Viva el valiente batallon de Asturias, viva lacabal- 

' leria del Rey, viva Galicia !" 

This very pretty specimen of drum-head eloquence^ 
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in which it is' easy to trace such rhetorical artifices 
as prove the gallant Brigadier ^^ tdm Marti quim 
Mercurio^ was in the highest degree successful. The 
plans of the conspirators were at once destroyed, their 
hopes crushed in the bud. The large force of Con- 
trabandists, amounting to full 400 mounted men, 
lurking in the vicinity, and prepared to enter at a 
signal, learning the tttter failure of the design, de- 
parted precipitately from the Pueblo. The leaders 
abandcmed their hinrses in the posadas of the town, 
while others were pursued j'and made prisoners in the 
Campo by the lancers del Rey. The sergeants were 
tried by court-martial, and ^ntenced to long terms of 
imprisonment : a &te which likewise fell upon several 
of the townspeople, amongst the leading conspirators 
and instigators of the troops, whose names the ser- 
geants valiantly divulged. 

At Tarifa and San Roque Cordova's measures 
'were equally well taken, and with the same success* 
At the former place, a shoemaker was designed for 
prime minister ; and at the latter, Colonel Linares 
dispersed another auxiliary force of 200 mounted 
Contrabandists, whom Nogueras had enrolled at 
Gibraltar, and who were drawn up in a sort of battle 
array in the outskirts of the town. Cordova was re- 
warded witl| the rank of General, and has since be- 
come too notorious as a subservient tool of Narvaez. 
Nogueras' squib fizzed prematurely in a ludicrous 
ezpkiaion, his plans were blown out of the water. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THB SLAVB-TBADER8. 

The relations of Spain and England, «irith regard 
to the slave trade^ have been singularly changed. A 
century back, our highest ambition was to furnish her 
colonies with negroes ! By the peace of Utrecht we 
had accorded to us the right of supplying the Spanish 
possessions exclusively with slaves, as well as of send- 
ing annually to the fair of Portobellp a vessel of five 
hundred tons burthen, laden with European merchan- 
dise. By virtue of this agreement we established fac* 
tories at Cartagena, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and 
Panama, Permission was likewise accorded to the 
Asiento Company to fit out, in the ports of the South 
Sea, vessels of four hundred tons burthen, for the 
transport of negroes to all accessible points on the 
coasts of Peru and Mexico. Our active slave traders 
of those days were exempted from all duties of import 
or export, and empowered to carry home the produce 
of their sales of human flesh, in gold and silver. 
What a wonderful mutation public opinion has un<» 
dergone since then ! No one probably regarded tlie 
execrable and murderous traffic as in the smallest 
degree criminal. Jamaica was then the head-quarters 
of the slave trade, and we now sweep from the seas 
what we then chuckled to monopolise. Our amended 
course has the sanction of earth and Heaven. 
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Of the four islands which constitute the Great An- 
tillas, Spain, which once had all, has now but two, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico; England one, her Crom* 
wellian acquisition, Jamaica; the fourth, Hayti, 
after a frequent change of masters, is comprised 
within itself and independent. Here goes on (next 
after the Brazilian coast) the strongest conflict be* 
tween freedom and slavery in the world. Cadiz has 
her eye upon this conflict, and contributes the secret 
weapons and her share of the covert supplies. Since 
the ports of Spain were closed, her commercial capital 
is in great part invested in the slave trade, in the fur. 
nishing of slave vessels, and the purchasing and for- 
warding of cargoes to be bartered for human flesh. 
I could name twenty houses which have their capital 
thus employed. 

The slave-mongers of Cadiz complain that, as 
England monopolises all the regular trade of the 
world, she would monopolise, likewise, the irregular 
trade, which she herself professes to condemn. That 
bodies of immensely large volume should, by their 
enormous force of gravitation, attract the little parti- 
cles of matter floating around them, is only natural ; 
but they bitterly feel — these virtuous men do — that 
Spain, which, as a country, has never ^^ pronounced " 
against the slave trade, should be choused out of its 
advantages by London merchants, supposed to concur 
in the national verdict, which declares it felony. If 
Prance has her groundless sneer at ^^ perfidious 
Albion,^' the Spaniard has his fling at British hypo- 
crisy, and you cannot persuade him that it is ground- 
less. In the^ eyes of nearly all mankind, the right of 
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•fleazch is but another name for the empire of the sea ; 
and absurd as is the supposition that' the allocation of 
a portion of our fleet to a particular and dangerous 
service upon the African coast can strengthen that 
naval power which is thus, in £sct, weakened; it >is 
the sincere or professed creed of nine*tenths of Spa- 
nish politicians. Upon the same principle it wotj^d 
be a great addition to the muscular force of the- arm 
to tie up some of the sinews; and if you desire to 
strike like a Hercules, you must lop off a few of your 
fingers ! 

The blinding power of prejudice was never so 
strongly numifested as on this question. Mouthing 
does not prove sincerity, professions do not prove it^ 
declarations, asseverations, oaths, do not prove it; 
by the common consent of mankind, solid acts are 
taken to be the test of sincerity, and the most un- 
equivocal of these is admitted to be the payment of 
money. Be mute and confounded, slave-mongers of 
Spain, for the falsehood of Belial could not gainsay 
the irresistible fact, that we paid, to prove our hatred 
of davery, two thousand millions of reals ! 

The slave dealer, you will suppose, is a sort of 
bucanier — a piratical, dare-devil, swagg«*ing,' Tulgar 
fellow .r^ So wide from the* truth is this supposition, 
that the* slavers of Cadiz are amongst the most elegant 

' men in Spain ! They are the only successful raerebant 

> adventurers ; their profits are many hundreds- per 
«ent., and enable them to live in refinement,* magni- 

•^ficcnce, splendour : " bontia est odor- ex re qtt&Ubet /'* ^ At 
a tertulia in Cadiz, where I chanced to be present, 

'I was struck by the superior appearance of one indi- 
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' vidua! in the company, a man in the prime of life^ of 
'Tery handscpme features, and exquisite neatness of 
attire, gloved and booted to a perfection that would 
bare excited envy at Paris, moustaehed in a demi- 
military style, and collared with linen of spotless 
whiteness, turned down upon a black satin neckloth, 
most gracefully tied. 

Like Cortes, the ornaments which he wore were 
few but priceless ; and his manners, the connecting 
link between courtesy and freedom; were characterised 
by a profound devotion to the fair sex, which sits 
like a waving plume upon the Spanish cavalier. I 
soon became engrossed in conversation with this 
admirable, yet by no means rare, specimen of his 
countrymen^ and found in him the notorious slaver, 
Don Antonio ■ , formerly a captain in the 

Spanish navy, whose slave ship, known (like a more 
vulgar thief) by the aliases of the Gloria^ the General 
Marinhoj and the Grande Antilla^ Was seized four 
year? since at Mozambique, condemned, recovered by 
a juggle, and now figures as a corvette in the navy 
of Spain. From this handsome pirate I learnt that 
the principal slavQ-traders of Cadiz were present, and 
a long discussion ensued upon that topic. 

Don Antonio was inveterate and invincible in the 
obstinacy with which he urged the argument that 
England was proved hypocritical in her violent 
declamations against slavery, by the fact of her per- 
'iBittingits existence throughout her Jiidian possessions; 
and that her design in potting down the slave-trade 
was-doubtiess sincere so far as other countries were 
concerned, with a view to the destruction of their oort- 
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merce ; but that, with a truly accommodating moraKty 
in reference to her own interests, she transported 
thousands of Hill Coolies annually from India to t^e 
Mauritius, who of course were said to be free labour* 
ers, but in reality were miserable bondsmen. 

It was useless to point out to him and to his eager 
circle of listeners the impossibility of England intro- 
ducing European opinions, customs, and manners, 
instantaneously and by the magic of a proclamation, 
amongst the countless millions of India, or establish- 
ing social equality by a formula, any more than 
Republican principles or the spirit and forms of 
Christianity. Suttees, the honours paid to Jugger- 
naut, and the solemn transport of the Gates of Som- 
nauth, were topics on which his fine sarcastic powers 
dilated with extraordinary eloquence. I had indeed 
one clincher for him — the disuse, discountenance, and 
general condemnation of all these practices, and the 
impossibility of avoiding occasional malversation in 
the vast extent of the British dominions ; but above 
all, in the recent order issued by Lord EUenborough 
for the extinction of slavery throughout our Indian 
territory. Don Antonio smiled incredulously, pro- 
claimed his little reliance on on^dits^ and urged that 
for ten years after the boasted Slave Emancipation in 
the West Indies we retained the branded institution of 
slavery within the largest portion of our dominions* 
Not slavery alone, but the slave trade, he averred, 
existed in our Eastern empire to an extent far exceedi- 
ing what was commonly supposed; and referred to the 
results of his experience as a captain in the royal nayy 
of Spain, who had made numerous voyages to the 
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Filippines, and to whom the seas from Manilla to 
Singapore, from Borneo to Bengal Gulf, and from 
Matapan to Bombay, were as familiar as the waters 
around those Balearic Isles of which he was a native* 

The fluency of the man was overpowering. The 
kidnapping of Coolies he averred to be a more 
flagrant juggle than the open purchase of slaves on 
the coast of Africa, where they were brought to the 
market and hard dollars paid for them; while the 
Cooly was merely cheated and crimped under false 
pretences. He likewise supposed, that, as the result 
of our victories in the Celestial Empire, we should im- 
mediately proceed to the crimping of Chinamen; a 
prediction which has been to a certain extent verified : 
not, indeed, in Vinente*s dishonourable sense, but in 
one both equivocal and objectionable, since the pro- 
ject recently started for promoting emigration from 
China to the West Indies will be universally inter- 
preted by foreign nations as a dishonest approxima- 
tion to that slave trade which we are persuading them 
to^ condemn. Onerous contracts for labour, entered 
into before reaching the colony, will not fail to be 
regarded by the asperity of our continental critics as 
merely another phase of slavery; and it is im- 
possible to deny that they amount to a substantial 
bondage. 

Don Antonio made himself exceedingly merry in 
demonstrating how much less enviable, in his estima- 
tion, was the condition of the free African kidnapped 
by our countrymen, than that of the bond fide slave 
transported by the Spanish dealer. All my bile was 
roused by his contrast of the slave, whom it was the 
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interest of. his master to feed aodclotbe well, with the 
free negrO) from: whom all the wcnrk.that could be. 
extracted for hk wage^, even though., death should 
ensue, was a positive gain to. his. employer. I spoke 
of humanity and justice, but Antonio and bis listeners 
laughed with unusual loudness, and contended that 
humanity consisted in feeding well and clothiag cooi-^- 
fortably (not like the pauper. labourers > of England 
and Ireland), and justice in se«ki^Jo the preserra*- 
ticm of life and .heakh« which : the slaved) wner's interest \ 
compels. It .may thus be. seen in /what opposite lights, 
the same, subject may be viewed ^ and estimated ; 
with what difficulties an EDgli8hman.has.<to contend., 
abroad, when he finds himself in the midst .of a .per^ 
verted community, by- whom neither, slavery nor the. 
slave trade is x^arded as an abomination^ 

Don Antonio indulged, in a . well?bred : smile oL. 
triumph, when he pencetved > that. I did. not deny the 
truth of some of his statafneats. . ^^ Come, .come," said 
he, ^* en la cue^sn ddtrafieo^ de nepros moM^^spel ruido. 
qm las nueeesJ* ^^ The. slave-trade question is more 
noise than luits^^more cHradc than.kecaekV 

, *^ No, no^ Seioor Vineote/'. I exclaimied mth irte^ 
pressible feeling. *' The voice of ^ conscieaQe.iia not .to 
be so easily silenced-r-the yearoio^. of . the. heart so 
lightly lulled. You may gild the shackles, but they 
eat'as far into jtheflcBk; — you may paint jthe^lash^of b 
roseote^hue, but . it cuts n» : less.jde^y to. the bone« 
The.'fasi whieh you have now-^bocroswed, ^andjuae so. 
graoeEully to cool. your ddicate;faoe, is .no relief to 
the. Afirican bondsman as he gasps iu.the>middle 
passage* The insufferable . odours of the.4o w^roofied 
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slave deidc. ase not leisfr productiTe of disease and 
dealhy. because CokigDe water sprinkles tbe> snowy 
camfaric'thatconste your throbbing temples. Better^ 
sadfidbth, the fruit of free. toiJ^. than, silkeo gauda 
that Bprmg. from hunum. suffering*. Sophistry mayr 
glosaoYBFimany things, may distort many things, but; 
caiMKit jdtw one atom of eternal Truth. Slavery^ by; 
he«v«:il will yc^gQ'down; slain in no propagayodist 
war, shattered by no hostile cannon, but cmsfaed by 
the mightier wdgbt of opifuon*. Excommunieations 
nowr are spiced artillery, yet it is. M(»al 'Power. that . 
rules the.worldi.. Yes,.Slavery wilLsoon^gQ down.! . 

< £1 anima feroz en Uzo eternv 
A umrse con Mahoima en el infiemo;' ** 

Aii.oldandvenerdbIe4aok}ng xnan,,.wi4h the, most 
beantifully curling, gcay hair. I have 'ever seen^. here 
unfdded his views upon the;8ut^ect,.and.to my utter 
astom^ment proved to b&^a.«hoai7 sinner and inve-- 
terate slave*monger« He moralised, om the question 
with the unction of^a Paley — en the 'law- of. nations 
like a i new VatteL Un&rtunaAely his. views were 
stncmgly ptrverted,. and. the stun, of humaiL, blood 
nUide:'ta look, as: agreeable asf possible *—««ddieate 
crhosonjia sofiti and blushing pink, . waa over them alL 
He: felt:parsnaded» he saad, that .slave emancipatioQi 
waa only :filos6fica in < theory [he meant filantrdpico, a 
coBunon mistdfie in the Feninsulajy that.. the traffic in 
alaares was blameafale only where it waa abolished by 
lanr^tbati-the violation ofr positive human' eaaetment 
coBslitutad^ the sde offisnce^ and that, wfawe ita exist- • 
eaetu wasiJeg^y- sancsdoaed^ slave dealing, was no 
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crime. A print who stood by his side, nodded assent 
tp every word of this, and was evidently as sincere as 
if he were treating it as a case of conscience! But 
the Padres of the Peninsula are wanting in general 
information, and their erroneous ideas may therefore 
be in some degree palliated. This man strikingly 
evinced the perils of a little learning, for he quoted 
St* Paul in support of the consistency of slavery with 
Christianity. 

I remarked that he confounded the permission 
accorded to individuals to remain in this state, with 
the horrors, crimes, and murders, of the battles done 
in Africa, to subjugate and sell into slavery whole 
tribes and districts, the atrocities of the middle 
passage, the infliction of the chain and lash ; and that 
humbly to bear those ills was a widely difierent thing 
from their fiendish perpetration upon others and 
from subsisting upon human flesh ! The Padre^ the 
gray-haired venerable-looking man, and the whole 
circle smiled; Don Antonio said that, bad as they 
were, he believed that they had never for the love of ' 
lucre done their best, like the English, to poison the 
three hundred millions of their neighbours in the 
Filippine possessions, the Chinese. This was deemed 
so good a hit, that my strong reclamations only got 
me laughed at : a result which it is most difficult to 
avert, and most dangerous to the cause of truth to 
invite in Spanish circles. Above all things, be not 
too hot an enthusiast, and let nothing goad you into 
loss of temper. A laugh against you is nearly fataL 
Breasting the rolling tide of prejudice, I asked the 
Padre whether the murders of Mexico and Peru 
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Were done with opium or the sword! The good 
man stared, and seemed puzzled in his geography; 
apparently somewhat doubtful whether the places 
named were in the earth or moon. Upon reflection 
he had heard of Peru and ** Meghico " but as to any 
asesinatos* there committed, they had not reached his 
knowledge. ** Now, thumb thy breviary, enlightened 
man !" I said, ** and mutter the martyrdoms therein 
recorded; and when thou shudderest at.the name of 
Domitian, be assured that it is a mistake, and that 
thou shouldst read Pizarro ! '^ 

Amongst the circle, and with eyes malevolently 
flaming upon me, because I was an Englishman, was 
the most extensive and inveterate slave-dealer in the 
world — the notorious Pedro Martinez. This man 
has carried on the trade in human flesh since boy- 
hood, and has realised by the vile trafii9 8,000,000 
dollars, or upwards of half a million sterling. He 
has established two great commercial houses thus 
supported, in Cadiz and Havana, trading under his 
own name alone in Cadiz, and in Havana under the 
firm of " Martinez y Compaiiia," and limiting their 
operations chiefly to the carrying trade between the 
coast of Africa, the Brazils, and West Indies. 
Martinez is a very common and sinister-looking per- 
son, upon whose brow the iniquities of his profession 
are stamped and furrowed. He is gaunt, and stoops ; 
and looks what Spaniards call a ^^ furca amhalante^' 
or walking gallows. Honest men here, for the most 
part, dislike his society. In Havana, where the mask 
is entirely thrown ofi^, and where slave-dealing carries 

* Murden. 
VOL. II. O 
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«riftb it rmuch less of^robriuia, Hon Pedro Martiaai 
is.quile a popuJar chaEacter, and a krge portion -of bis 
««rlj«dayB ims spmt there. He b^gaa life as a souj^* 
|^r,4Kid passed from that, by an easy transitioo, to 
the iBore coogenial puiBuk df tbetraffic in slaves. The 
first field] of his operations was the carrying Xvade 
between Havaoa and Mexico. 

Havii^ amaseed a great deal of money in what Jie 
oalls '^ the good old times/^ by auccessful oodtca- 
bandist transactions, he extended his sphere to the 
more productive war on humankind — ^purchased ^hip 
after ship, till he had a regular fleet on the seas, and 
his vessels were perennial visitors at every port on 
the western coast of Africa. For many years this 
man has not dared to enter any English possessioni 
or touch at any British pOTt, having been fined some 
thousands of pounds, a few years back, in a court held 
for the trial of a slaving vessel at Gibraltar; and 
notwithstanding his proximity to that possession, and 
his frequent occasions to visit it in connection with 
his business, be would prob^ly as soon set his foot 
inside the Plutonian gates before his time ! 

.Martinez, as a great authority upon all questions 
coimected with the slave-trade, must needs assert his 
opinions, and this he did with a barefaced and di»- 
gusting levity which even in him was astoundiog. 
He ridiculed, like all his countrymen, the notion of 
English sincerity, and spoke of slaves and slavers ^aa 
the only profitable investment of capital-^a fact .(he 
added) so well known to London merchants, that 
there were many th^re who still preferred it to all 
other speculations, and conducted it covertly but in 
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f»F(9etm»d imBtmilakie $9Qmiy. He aUvukd Ao Ibe 
«8oenttri^l in Londao^ ^which wi^ iban atCfidie ttbe 
tnlgest.of uniyevial €)90v«rsiiiiqn,;4iod pqioted to ils 

wacbing Ae «i^ret.ikfil^ witfi itkejaw. ^^J^alpaime 
Bios I here I am/' said he. ^^ Am I the worse for all 
their gabble ? I wish to know whfttli^r I may not 
torn An' honest penny by supplying Ihe markets of 
tbe wofld with the goods most in ireqtiisition ? The 
poimmda >a«iangQt jkbe .oioat jUntfficking peoiple on 
ettfth shall not put down our traffic, iliough doubtless 
it would be very convenient to have all tlie profit to 
tfaeoiseilves. They may poison China, ;imd pay 80,000 
dollars a y^ar for^the support of Juggernaut's, temple, 
but they ahan't ju^le Spain ! The I^ondon stock- 
jobbers soorp all transactions but those in the 
funds ; bat, earmnba / the slave is.a aiill more money- 
making animal. They may setae our vessels, if they 
will, because 4hey iBtre ^offiti^-^hnX. where we lose one 
we gain ten ! " J did not answer the fellow, but 
kx)k^ at him with ineffable scorn. ^' There is not .a 
more comfortable creature in tbe world," he pn>- 
ceeded, ^^tban the settkd slave. He is cared for in 
every posaibk shape."' 

"Yes, like the ox," I said, ** .which is fed, but 
goaded." 

*^' £a ptm/ a few laabcs only ^ve him:an appetite 
for his dinner." 

*^ Cruel man, you might vindicate antaasaaain thus. 
He only puis bis i^ciim out of pain.'' 

^* This oome^,^' said Martinez, ^ of taandrinking in 
Eglmter Hall Tbe Elfish ai»e a [nous people, reli^ 
o2 
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giously intent on their interests, and cry down all 
traffics but their own. * There is nothing like 
leather;* and there was nothing like the leathern 
thong before los Britanicos found that they could not 
monopolise its virtues in promoting activity in the 
slave." 

« Heartless fiend ! "^ 

** Yes ! we are heartless, because we do not take 
pity on the grasping decay of British trade." And 
the whole slave-dealing circle laughed immoderately. 

" Buenos noches, Senores ! " I turned on my heel, 
and retired. 

A common argument with Spanish slavers is, that 
England is alone in her views of *^ pestilent philan- 
thropy ; " that neither in France nor in Holland are 
these ideas received with favour ; that the measure of 
Slave Emancipation was passed in the British Parlia- 
ment through motives purely political (an enormous 
lie) ; that some fifty supporters of ministers in the 
House of Commons had threatened to pass over to 
the opposition in a body, unless the bill were carried ; 
and that a government, too enlightened itself to 
harbour so ruinous a project, was thus constrained 
by a junta of enthusiasts j that the extinction of 
slavery and the slave-trade has involved the British 
West Indian possessions in ruin ; that much of our 
island agriculture has been abandoned because of the 
exorbitant wages demanded for free labour ; and that 
the bitterness of British repentance for this foolish 
act is proved by the corresponding bitterness with 
which the prosecution of the traffic by other nations 
is hunted by the fleets of England ; and still more 
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by the eagerness with which the natives of India are 
crimped and shipped ofF to the Mauritius, to do pre- 
cisely, under another name, what Spanish subjects 
do more honestly. Thus does perverting and infernal 
sophistry explain away this glorious sacrifice — an act 
unparalleled in ancient or modem times — an act 
which posterity will hail with wondering admiration ; 
which stands alone in historic records, the brightest 
triumph of humanity, the cautery self-applied, the 
probe self-inflicted, the loss and destruction self- 
endured — an act which, like every efibrt of self-deny- 
ing virtue, bears within it the germ of future heroic 
enterprise, and carries in the approval of conscience 
and the sanction of high honour its own and best 
consolation. Let Spaniards boast of this wreck of 
their golden trade, put slave-decks in all their ships, 
and shackles in all their ballast; let them hug the 
blood-money which Virtue would scorn to touch ; let 
them amass gigantic wealth from human tears and 
suffering; let it be known that the richest men in 
Cadiz have made their fortunes by slave-dealing, and 
that at this hour slaves are insured there by private 
notes-of-hand — we envy not their feelings ; we touch 
not their monopoly of shame ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ASPECT OF ANDALUCiA. 

In southern SpaiiH the noble ami striking pohai- 
tree at once arrests your eye^ and all, above and 
around you, has an Oriental aspect — the blue and 
burning sky, the parched and sandy soil, the general 
desert air, the strange and magnificent growths, from 
the tufted aloe and cactus to the slender and ragged 
boughs of the blossomed pomegranate : all is of the 
East. You, northern man ! ars transported in spirit 
to the cradle of the World. Before youf eyes, wherever 
you turn, are the " ox and the ass," " the vine and the 
flg-tree ^ of the Bible. You realise in all its- parts the 
picture of the Koran : ^* Palm-trees with heavily laden 
branches, vineyards, olive-grounds, and gardens with 
pomegranates and fruits of every kind*'* 

The peasantry of Andaluefa are to this day hialf- 
Moorish, half-Christian in their superstitions. They 
wear amulets (sometimes inscribed with Arabic letters) 
as a preservative against every ill. In these the 
Gitanos regularly deal. They likewise wear, con- 
cealed in their dress, crosses made of the laurel stalk, 
as a preservative against lightning and a hundred 
other calamities. The laurel was so regarded by the 
ancients, and was likewise sacred to Apollo, and the 
wearing of it cruciform is an evident admixture of 
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Cbmriaoar witb lieathenish rites. It 19 held tO' be a 
moMr potent diami against witches asd goblins* 

The lust c^ gam has^ penetrated even into Andaln-- 
cia, and the nnirenal tendency of the 2tge to money- 
making is beginning tot exhibit itself here, amongst 
men who steep whole day« in the stm. Perhaps tiria 
mean passion, like many another Tile thing, will have 
its use, and prove the instrument of their regeneratioB. 
A iarmer of Ronda told me, that the country-people 
now^a-days respect a dollar more than they used to do 
a Capitan Mayor. 

Swaggering in the men, and great vivacity in the 
women, are still prevailing characteristies of the 
Andalacian population. The pnyvince has* been, not 
incorrectly, called the Spanish Gascony. The showy 
and striking costittne of the Majos is a perpetual sti» 
mufefrt to personal vanity, and their exaggerated 
deportment is a stancMag joke in the theatres of Spain* 
It is ridiculed even by the Andaludlans themselves, in 
one of their most popular and celebrated songs, ** El 
Vatenton dd Perchei.'* A perfect Majo costume ia 
estremely expensive, and the instances are not rare 
w^ere the cost is from 40/. to ^/; Many of the 
yomig gentry are proud ta display this national tnge^i 
which sets off a flne^gure to a perfection that perhaps 
BO other European oostome attainst The meeha* 
nieal cksses of eourse but' seldom disport the finer 
ttmteriats, but the wealthy Majo presses the richest 
sriks and velvets into hia service. The sleeves and 
back of the fulMreas jacket are invariably slashed or 
ttffxreA^ and spdomed with silver or silver-gilt clasps 
an^tags — sometimes the dM» i» entirely black, and 
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strewn with ornaments in jet. Braiding is universal^ 
the small-clothes are worn very short, and the finest 
silk stockings, gold chains, and a watch in each waist- 
coat pocket, complete the southern maravilloso. 

The Andalucians are fond to excess of wit and 
gaiety, and the recent turn of events having given 
to everything a political complexion, they vented their 
humours in piquant brochures and humorous hojas 
volantes. They are diligent readers, too, of Fray 
Gerundioy and El Mundo^ the Charivari and Cortaire 
of the Spanish capital — and in every caf^ in the south 
you will find these much more sedulously thumbed 
than the Eco del Comercio or the CasteUano. 

How the fair Andalucians contrive to pass their 
time, vnthout once peeping into a book from month's 
end to month's end, with no pastime but church, no 
excitement but devotion and an occasional dash of 
love, it is not easy to conjecture. The balcony and 
the paving-stones in the streets beneath, when sur- 
veyed in perpetuity, become a little fatiguing; the 
coarse rugs and mats hung over the window-fronts to 
subdue the glare of a torrid sun, make street-gazing 
less pleasurable than in other cities. The passing of 
a vehicle is a rare occurrence, love is for the twilight 
or the midnight hour, and the most determined 
church*going cannot kill more than a couple of hours 
per day. How fill up the immense vacuum ? — how 
complete the " dies iolidui'^ without ever darting those 
bright eyes into any book more interesting than the 
Bomrio de la Virgen^ or the Horas Castellanas ? The 
accomplishment of reading is by no means universally 
difiiised, beads are, still, more in use than prayer-books,. 
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and when my landlady once, — a lady of respectable 
station, whose titles were as formal as those of her 
sovereign, being always, by a courtesy extended ta 
every milliner, styled ** La Senora Dona Isabel Maria,*^ 
— was requested to sign a receipt for my quarter's rent, 
she couldn't ; and her son, a youth of twenty, could not 
write it without black lines to guide him. 

They are no ways particular in these southern 
latitudes about the character of their " turn-outs,''' 
displays and equipages. In the interior, an Hidalgo's 
wife and daughters roll to church in the old family 
coach dragged by bullocks; in the great towns a 
Marchioness is drawn in state by four raw-boned 
high-trotting Rocinantes, on whose necks rattle more 
bells than in a muleteer's convoy ; and Don J-^ R — 
may be seen riding about on a diminutive mule, with 
liis servant after him, liveried by a single stripe of red 
sewn on the collar of a greasy coat, and mounted^ 
Sancho-like, on a donkey ! 

Throughout Andalucfa, and the southern districts, 
prayers for rain are of frequent occurrence. They 
implore the Creator for storms, as in the North of 
!Europe we pray for fine weather. The southern 
coast is sandy and arid; and when several months 
have elapsed without rain, the ground becomes so 
paixhed up, so hard and unkindly to agricultural 
purposes, that it is impossible for the labrador to get 
the plough into it. Famine, general or partial, ensues* 
But a bountiful Providence makes this visitation rare. 
The peasants have a proverb — Tierra no lalrada no 
da pan, " Land unlaboured yields no bread ;" and it 
is melancholy when the lack of labour proceeds not 
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Ham Iftck of desnre to- work, bat ttam phjsica) impose 
flftiilitf. Irrigation always pvoriuGes plentifally; but 
il'is^flo toiisome^and e&peiwive, that ic is never oldier^ 
wise ttnonr partially appliefd. The ChrisCnuis' weatber 
here* is almost itivariabfy ifr an erci-eme degree magm^ 
ficent; Beneath ar briilxant san^ aoA a pcire and 
charming sky^ you pluak and* eat the oranges off the 
tree. Yoiv are not crushed, then by the excessive 
sultriness of summer ; hot, perhaps, a poison lurka 
beneath this< splendour, and your enjoyment of 
months of cloudless weather will have starvation fi>r 
a seC-off in the ensning season. 

The horses of Andalucia are the very referse ef 
tboee of Galicia, of which the proverb says, **they 
are little in body, but great in- cmining.'" The southern 
breed is, for the most part, tall, sinewy, and generoos^ 
and the pace almost invariably an amble. This the 
inhabitants term piafkr^ and an extremely gnGieefal 
and pleasant movement it i% displaying the liiBbs><tf 
the animal, which are genemHy slender, to the best 
advantage. The tail and mane are worn very long, 
the former almost sweeping the ground; and the 
absence of that ridieulous docking which we cultivate 
m England, combines, with his peculiar paces^ to 
give Uy the Andalucfan barb that air of stateliness 
and prrde for which be is so celebrated. Now and 
l(hen you meet horses of the most perfect figure;, 
but, notwrthBtanding all that tourists and' poets hisve 
written, the race iSj for the most part, rawboaed. 

You cannot have spent many days in Andaluefa^ 
before you admit that you are flRnongst, pa*faaps, tkfe 
most extraordinary people in the werM, and, in many 
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Wipect^, tte^ ittOHt (feiightful society. The rniagifm^ 
ti^tir terr is perf«etty fliied. You are more mpidtj 
Midiimted; «itf moresbwiy disenchanted; th&n in any 
oriier EuM)pean' country. At each fresh footstep, in 
(be' cmintry part^ the scenes of Don Qwxoi^ are 
reproduced, and the coldest leave this with regret. 

With* ail life* sandy and sterile aspect, the soil of 
ifonthem Spaity is invmensely fertile in its own pecirifar 
gwwths, and will produce anything with the aid of 
water and a moderate share of agricultural labour: 1 
saw by the bridge of Seville 6000 melons of the finest 
description) selling at a halfpenny a piece ! All along 
the coast, as far a* Malaga, if you had visited it a* quar- 
ter of a century since, you would have walked through 
rows of thriving sogar-canes, swelling with their rich 
juices under a sun as burning at times as that of 
Jamaica. In fact, those Spaniards who have been to 
Cubai, can perceive little difference between its sum- 
mer and that of Andalncia. Fiscal regulations have 
miee eitploded' the growth of sugar in Spain— -a bard 
and barbarous policy which frustrates the beneficence 
of natiwpe — and the lands which were thus before 
Made fruitful, are now, for the most part, untenanted. 
But during Riego's short-lived and unfortunate opera^ 
titoHs in Andalncia, his^^ irregular, and, as the event 
proved, cowaidty levies trod down, as did the French, 
too many of these cultivated fields— not for the sake 
of thesugaiM^ney which wa^ of small* use to them, but 
o#* the* iffeloiys>, aP which inviting rows were planted 
between* the r<m'»of eane. Such of these as were ripe 
they made sliorr work of^ scooping them in dos^ns 
with tbeir kxmesy.wliere they had knives, and ripping 
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them up with their bayonets where they had no other 
cutting instruments. With an imperfect commissariat, 
with no commissariat at all, the farmers were called 
on to contribute, or rather contributed without being 
called on, and Riego pretended to little control over 
his hungry guerrilleros. 

Some twenty-five years ago the first steamer was 
observed off this coast by a knot of rustics. They 
were simple Andalucian fishermen, and never had 
heard a syllable in all their lives of scientific progress, 
mechanical force, cylinders, boilers, Fulton or Watt. 
The colour fled from their cheeks, their knees shook 
like green boughs, their hands trembled, their nets 
fell to the ground. If it wasnH el diablo marina 
at the very least it was a great hechicero.* 

*' By my Santiguida," f said one, '*it's a ship on 
fire. Where there 's smoke, there 's flame.'' 

** It 's a dragon," said another. " Don't 'you see 
the great claws he keeps ever moving round and 
round ! How he chums the water into mountains 
offoam!" 

^^ Cachorro" said a third, "a dragon of hell it is, 
or Sathanas himself. If it was a ship, how could it 
move without an inch of canvas ! '' 

<' Es verdad^ murmured a dozen voices in the sub- 
dued tones of conviction, while as many approving 
heads nodded in unison. 

*< I 'm thinking,^ siud an old fellow, who had 

cruised during his youth for thirty years about the 

Spanish Main, *Mt is like enough it may be Senor 

Vanderdecken, the Flying Hollander's ship, that 

* Wizard. f Sign of the ero8B. 
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never is to get any rest till the day of judgment. I 
saw him once myself, cruising off the Cape in terrible 
rough weather. I only got a glimpse of him for less 
than half a minute, in a blinding flash of lightning, 
and I '11 be almost sworn it's the same.^^ 

*' Madre de DiosI" ejaculated several of the party, 
crossing themselves. 

" He 's broad enough in the beam for a Dutchman,^ 
said a funny old /aquirij who did not quite give in to 
the superstitious notions of his companions, and 
neither crossed himself, nor invoked celestial aid; 
^^ and if it be the cruiser of the Cape, he 's got 
strangely out of his latitude/^ 

At this moment the strange vessel, being inclined 
to bring to, let off a portion of her steam, with that 
horrid whistling noise, which even we, with all our 
experience, pronounce to be infernal. No wonder 
that it completed the discomfiture of the unsophisti- 
cated fishermen. 

" Ahi serd el diablo I"^* exclaimed the bow oar, and 
pulled ashore as fast as he could, emulously and 
tremulously aided by his companions. When they 
reached land, the terrible sound still screeching in 
their ears, boat, nets, sails, oars, all were in an 
instant abandoned ; and with loud prayers to the 
Virgin and the Saints for aid, they betook them- 
selves to sanctuary in the Church of Santelmo. 

It speaks but little for Andalucian industry not 
to monopolise the supply of the garrison of Gib- 
raltar. It is planted amongst them like a standing 
prize to agricultural exertion, and for all their pro- 
* That 's clearly the deyil. 
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ductims tb(9re is the readiefit acoess b^y .land ^gnd 
JM«. But it gives tbeim a$ rinuchas they will cbooie 
to do to koep thiUDfielves from starving ; and to li^Ui^ 
male gains .they ^eon entirely indifferent. To the 
shame of Andalueia be it told, that the most |)art .«if 
the daily supplies of this garrison, of 5000 xoUitary 
and 15,000 civilians, besides the stipulated iheads ,of 
caUleivComeifroHi Africa ! I bave^seen the molestrewn 
with eggs, poultry, and small live stock from TaQg^ 
aiAd Tetviftn, and indeed I have never seen it that it 
was not th.i^ jnvaded. The very wine consumed in 
the garrison comes frcwn jQatalonia ; the hams and 
cheese (when not English) from Valencia ; the bai^oa 
and cured fish from ihe Asturias and Galicia. I^gs 
aiid poultry come .weekly to both Gibraltar and Cadi;} 
from Tawain Portiigal, and from Lisbon anoccasiooal 
cargo of onions. J have known Portuguese cahiftjm 
to .come there entirieiy laden w^ith this one article, ifor 
the growth of which the light and sandy soiU fit Anda^ 
lucia are peculiarly .fitted, and indeed ave peculii»'ly 
famed. What then ? They will not grow without 
planting the seed in 4ae reason as well as carefully 
watering ; and for this the natives are too.lagy. The 
supplies, even from Cadiz, come from a considerable 
distance. The pof^^ a ^rt of potato, consumed m 
great quantities by the common people, is shippetf 
round Galicaa and iPortugahfrom the Asturias, ^s >wdUi 
as enormous quant&ti^of ba^n .and ham* ^Tbe>belter 
quality of potatoes oomos f«om MaJi^ga^ .gai>baiiizas, 
a small grey .pea, .highly prised a$id largely eonsujao^^ 
across the bay firQm.Xere2;,«ndpii»ifiOtos,(fQr ^hiflbift 
Spaniard would sell .his soul,) from Castile. A supe- 
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rior class of melons comes from Valencia ; nuts of all 
descriptions, almonds and walnuts, from the Ronda. 
Other fruits are for the most part produced in the 
neighbouring Isle of Leon, or come from Rota and 
Port St. Mary^s. In Cadiz you meot every variety of 
the finest grapes in the world, and clothed with every 
inviting hue ; from the tintttta ©r fnorillon of deepest 
black, yet pinged wUh au esQ^ui»le pucple hloooi, to 
die delicious mn^cfttel with its fuU rich globes U 
unfaer, ^ccoting the air ^th SabiOMi odokuvs, tenpiiog 
yet not .clc^iog, with its sweetness, and naturally 
groupiDg into shapes of beauty its ripe and clustering 

Cadiz and Seville aise suppUed with jNreserved fisb 
fiom Galicia^ carried xouad the coast in polacr^. The 
ricb-fiav^oured Sardina imd the -substantial Feflcado, 
are the species piaDcipaUy forming this traffic. Before 
the port of Cadiz was closed, kurge quantities' of New- 
foundland cured fish were entered there, and greatly 
piiaed by the people under the name of '* buMt/Zaa,'"*- 
a local name for codfish, but so celdirated .as to have 
found a plaoe m the works of Cervantes. Oystej?&.aiid 
JDUMcles are picked up :airottnd the fortifioations by haiS^ 
naked boys -and men, ^or conveyed in cargoes from tlie 
coast lof Poitugat. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CADIZ AND ITS BAT. 

There is a melancholy, to a reflecting mind, over- 
hanging the aspect of Cadiz from its bay — the fair 
city just rising above the water's edge, and ready to 
be engulfed (a fate that, probably enough, awaits it) 
— which the sight of no maritime city in Europe can 
parallel. None other in bygone ages has seen such 
wealth wafted to its harbour, none other now is such 
a sleeping solitude. Commercially it is dead. Its 
port is closed against the world by the wilful act of 
its rulers, and its merchant navy suffices only to make 
more conspicuous its scanty proportions. Here, where 
the rich galleons and the memorable Armada floated, 
a few fishing-smacks, foreign ships of war, and vessels 
engaged in the wine export, are now the only visitors. 
When the limbs of the rotten frame of the great 
Spanish empire dropped asunder some twenty years 
since, Cadiz, more than any portion of the kingdom, 
was paralysed by the shock. Since the declaration 
of freedom in South America, and the proclama- 
tion of the Constitution in September, 1820, the 
victory gained by the Columbian army in 1821, and 
the recognition of the independence of Columbia, 
Peru, and Mexico in the following year, the ship-> 
ments of specie and of bar gold, which were the heir- 
loom of southern Spain^ have been transferred to 
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London, and Cadiz is a commercial desert, a sea«- 
Palmyra ! 

So late as the time of Philip II. Cadiz was little 
more than a fishing village, and the bay, as an anchor- 
age for those proud galleons which were the envy of 
the world, was merely a dependency of Seville. 
Situated eighty miles inland, by water only accessible 
to smaller vessels, the latter city was one of the most 
illustrious in Spain, and amongst the principal mari- 
time towns of Europe. The bulk of its population 
were engaged in commerce; but the Lonja or Ex- 
change is now a hall of loneliest silence, where no 
footstep save that of the curious traveller resounds t 
Seville was ever a nursery of sailors, whence enthu- 
siastic sea adventurers and conquistadors went forth 
rejoicing. It was a lake of wealth, yet they thirsted 
for more. Every galleon was a goad to enterprise ; 
and here were disgorged the fleets of Peru and 
Mexico. Cadiz gradually won this commerce to 
herself, and the very transit of the wealth of 
Spain and her colonies was sufficient for this town's 
enrichment. The merchant-princes of Tyre and of the 
Italian Republics might here have found a parallel. 

What a thrilling sight was the arrival of the gal- 
leons of old ! Italy, Germany, the Low Countries, 
all were interested in this materiel of Spanish ambition. 
Often was the report from Cadiz tremblingly awaited 
at the Esoorial. Wars, intrigues, and extravagances, 
were perpetually emptying the cofiers of the State. 
**We are waiting for the galleon,^* wrote Marshal 
Tess£. '^ If it should perish in a tempest, or be 
carried off by an enemy, all would be despair ! " 

VOL. II. p 
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But new how chained and fergoitten ! In looking 
at this noble bay^ and at the low and leiigtlieiied 
wmeep of the dty^s fortified wsll, wha*e notluiig breaks 
the ehaia o£ fUcnce^ or disturbs .the moaotonjr of 
lepose, you think you behold one of those panoramas 
of painted i^nvasy in wbick nothing is absent but life, 
and nothing wanted but seality. You ba\« ftdten 
aBBoogst the beautiful plaoes of the «arth, and still 
you thmk it a draaro. Surely it is a pasteboard town 
and blue nxpanse of water that stretches away belbie 
you ! nothing can live that is so dull and motionless. 
No bustling trade awakes this barbour. How could 
k, jince the .port of Cadi^ is <;losed oigaiast the 
world? By universal consent^ it is bett^ situated 
for oomm^ce tfaasi any port in fiinrope. But what 
k this to Spaniards? Laziness, loui^ing, and lying- 
abed, are what chiefly flourish here. Cadiz is sunk 
in a long aiesta, and .her commerce is exchanged for 
coquetry. 

The Alameda at Cadiz is perhaps the scene of as 
inveterate a display of vanity as can .be witnassod ia 
any part of the world. .Men and women thiidc of 
little but displaying their figures to the best advan* 
tage. The graceful mantilla, and the naked anas and 
shoulders (for thus they are worn aknost universally) 
encounage rivalry amongst the women, and provoke 
gallantry in the men. The tight and ddicate chaau^ 
sure^' the very open flesh-<cobured or black silk stock- 
ing, the carefully-adjusted toumwr^, the studied and 
admirably sustained aplomb of the waving %ure, all 
are so mauy Circaean toils and irresistible spells to the 
ruder sex. The walk of these fair dames and damsels 
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it a dance, — ^fbeir movemeim 'and bendingB are a 
modulated songf^-^the grace of their attire is ttaelf a 
poetry. Beneath the glowing Andaludan skies, the 
mases of the crowded Alameda at the sunset hour are 
perilous to susceptible hearts ; and it is perhaps wdl 
that there is ever at hand a succession of cool sea- 
fareeflffi to fan the burning cheek, and allay the fever 
irf thethrobbhig brow, or the neighbouring Hospicio 
might be too small to hold the victims of passion in 
its chambers for the mad. 

The rage for dress and personal decoration is pushed 
by the generality of young men to a lamentable extreme. 
The Alameda is every evening resorted to in the 
punctilious attire of a ball-room. In fact, the loco- 
motion is quite like ball-room promenading. Many 
a poor fop has all his fortune on his back ; and some 
I have known to nearly starve themselves that they 
might be able to pay their hairdresser's subsciiption 
df thirty reals per month. 

Spain, which -wbs once amongst the most commercial 
eountries in Europe, is now, as regards the disposition 
oT its people, most decidedly anti-commercial. The 
contrabandists and the slave-traders alone are men of 
business. Honest, quiet, persevering, plodding gains, 
are neither understood nor appreciated. Irregular 
pursuits, great risks, great profits (or losses upon 
occasion) — allthat constitutes thegambler^s excitement 
—these are the charms of Spanish speculation. It is 
the lingering spirit of the sea adventurer and conquis- 
tador of old — the mad grasp at gold and diamonds — 
die quest of a fabulous El Dorado. 

Calm and virtuous rodostry is litde in vogue ; com- 
p2 
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mercial pursuits are little relished ; the betting-book 
is more highly prized than the ledger^ The very 
means which ignorant governments have pursued to 
promote the national industry have choked its revival; 
the closed ports of Spain have driven Spaniards as 
well as foreigners out of her marts of commerce; and 
the vortex of political intrigue, with all its fatally 
demoralising results, is swelled by the prevailing 
reluctance to engage in a mercantile career. In a 
country without commercial or social industry, with 
a most imperfect development of literary, scientific, 
and artistical tastes, what other pursuit but that 
of politics is open to young ambition P Empleomanioj 
or the rage of government employment, is admitted 
by every enlightened patriot of Spain to be the 
clinging curse and bane of their community. It 
will ever be so until other pursuits become popular, 
and until advancing intelligence, and a spirit of noble 
enterprise, open out to her spns the variety of fields 
of vision which the imagination can readily embody 
for the Peninsula, when its hour of re-awakening 
comes. The only dread is, that a false civilisation 
may check the advance of its truer sister; that 
pride, well founded but unduly exaggerated, may 
blind the people to their defects, and make them 
hug their vices, and that the shadow of their former 
greatness may too coldly obscure the little light 
which crosses thm path. If thete is, indeed, to be a 
revival in Spain, it will most probably be effected 
through the pursuits of liberal commerce; yet, so 
little is legitimate commerce regarded, that the 
officials everywhere seem to take a positive delight in 
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impeding it. In every port and at every custom-house 
there is endless trouble and vexation ; duties are often 
demanded before the cargo is discharged; and, during 
the last siege of Barcelona, the custom-house was fixed 
at Gracia instead of Barceloneta, the seaport : for no 
earthly reason but prfcisely such a caprice as if 
Wapping were transferred to West-end I 

The foreign vessels which put in here, merely touchy 
for the most part, on their way to and from Gibraltar 
or the Mediterranean. A Dutch vessel, bearing the 
extraordinary name of the Eoophandelen Zecaart, 
touched at Cadiz, laden with prime hoUands and 
cheeses; but^ to the discomfiture of sundry bons^vivans, 
was not permitted to put on shore to much as an 
anker of her Scheidam or a slice of her savoury 
cheese. The vessel was merely permitted the privi- 
lege of watering, and left the mouths of the towns- 
people watering likewise. Such are the blessings of 
prohibition. 

It will be new to readers in the north of Europe to 
hear of pustules or plague-spots all over a cargo of 
hides which entered the port of Cadiz last summer. 
These pustules were precisely the same as those which 
form themselves upon the human skin in this frightful 
disease, and were extending over every portion of the 
hides, when they were destroyed by fire. 

One of the most extraordinary incidents of a sea-life 
that has ever come to my knowledge, occurred on 
board the Spanish ship Apollo, bound from Cuba to 
Cadiz. An infant, five months old, without mother 
or nurse of any kind, was put on board this vessel, in 
charge of the captain ; and though left to the limited 
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zfiBonroeB ofrn riiip at sea^ and to the exclusive cam of 
men, arrived robust and dieerful at Cadiz, after m 
paange in rough weather of 5$ days. The captaisr 
bad the forethought to put & she^goat on board before 
helefl: Havana, and with fair own. hands administered 
its nailk to the helplesa babe, which belonged to utter 
strangers, its parents both having died a premature 
death* His name desecves^ to-be reeorded — Don Jos6 
dfi Lucaa. 

The TQoh of llie houses in Cadia are still made use 
of, for the twofold purpose of a cool promenade in the 
summer ev^ings and nights, and a eoUecter of w»ter 
for domestic use in the rainy season. The roofe are 
all flat^ and this part, of the dwelling' (the Assotea^ as 
it is called) is a pleasant resort for enjoying the /^ja»y 
smoking a cigar, and hearing the ladies of the teofdly 
touch the guitar. It is constantly used for theas 
purposes in summer, as at Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. The collection of water in winter is veEjr 
simple, the fain (when it falls) amiiog down in torrents, 
and passing through pipes into reservoirs b^eirili. 
When it is adapted for a promenade, it is curious in 
that elevated locality (for all the houses in Cladiz. ace 
high) to see the roofs of a thousand dwellings ainu* 
larly occupied, and find, in fact^ a second Cadiz eighty 
feet from the ground. The collection of the greateat 
possible quantity of the falling water is rendered most 
desirable by the miserable position of the city with 
regard to this essential supply, as i£ engineering faciti^ 
ties were held in contempt by the inhabitants. 

TlieCathi^ral of Cadiz is finished inside, and neaiiy 
so without It is a very noble structure^ and of puce 
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GFedon architectiire. AU whhin i» jasper and tke 
lidiest raarblies^ For the splencfid aspect which it 
nam prewnns it k indebted alniost entirely to the 
Bkhop of the dioeese, who haa devoted all his funda 
for many years past, beyond what was n eces s a ry for a 
very moderate sttbrnteDee, to the noUe purpose of 
completing this ouignifiosnt temple. Widi a zeal aa' 
intense as that whidi ratatd the parent cadiedrab of 
Europe^ he his kindled sparks of the some fire in 
diovsands of other bosoms, and is on the point of 
irttaining a result which not even the most sanguine 
anticipates^ the final completioa of the ecKfiee. I aas^ 
no advocate of the institution of celibacy, but when 
we see sack pious mooinneQEts^ aod kam by what 
means they have been raiiBed, we cannot fidl to trace 
a wisdom ia an oomarried c^rgy^ Dw» me Hbref 
Yoting laiXieSy da» not tear my eyes, ant i 

This noble basilica is surmounted by a very fine 
dome, and its kifty and fiEinklesa coksmns of marMe, 
with jasper bases, and adormnenks, its apecsovs nave^ 
its lateral chapdsv and the riches interred^ so to qseak, 
between its drelihg maxbles, if tiiey are not of' a 
character to inspire the o v e rpowering reverence of that 
marvel of coclesiasticid architectuce, the Gathedri^ of 
Sieville, awdbe' pcofi^usd admirabcHr. The construe*- 
tkm of a ekwreh of this superb chaaactery at CatMa, 
had beeu spcken of idl through the seventeenth 
century, &r the psoud inhabitaDts wene jeidkaos of the 
cathedral completed by tibeir neagUbouss of Seville in 
the early pari of the uoitcentilL. Bmt Aongh it was a 
common, topie of ccmveraalaon, and. t&ou^ ^f^ ofieir^ 
torses of pioi» funds hadi been, made fiur the speeifie; 
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purpose, its construction was not seriously commenced 
until the year 1716. From that period down to the 
present day, it has been, with occasional interruptions, 
in the slow process of erection, the works having been 
entirely suspended throughout the greater part of the 
wars of Independence and Succession. But the pre* 
sent Bishop of Cadiz, besides allocating very large 
sums to its completion, obtained such extensive contri- 
butions in aid, that little remains but to finish one of 
the towers. He has consecrated and opened the temple 
.for divine service, and the Academ'ia Gaditana de 
Bellas Artes has assisted in selecting its interior 
embellishments. 

Cadiz still retains its honourable reputation of being 
one of the cleanest towns in Europe, It is, indeed, a 
marvel in the south. Even its Calle Sucia, or Dirty 
Street, for it possesses one of this name, is equal to a 
leading street in Naples, Marseilles, or Constantinople. 

It is a singular fact that the sea-water here is sen- 
sibly much Salter than on the coast of England. I 
was struck by the circumstance when breasting the 
billows in the bays of Cadiz and Gibraltar, and in 
the Mediterranean. One cause of this is the greater 
evaporation produced by the powerful rays of the 
sun — the plain principle of the salt-pan — the water 
steams off and the salt remains. The water in the 
Bay of Cadiz has been analysed, and found to contain 
one-sixteenth part of its weight of salt, while that of 
the British coast contains only one-thirty-second part. 
Thus, the Andalucian billows are twice as salt as those 
which wash the cliffs of Albion ; and according to the 
schoolboy^s theory are twice as easy to swim in. This 
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immense evaporation accounts for the fact that all 
central Europe is not flooded, since there is a constant 
current flowing into the Mediterranean through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, without any outlet ; for the cur- 
rent through the Dardanelles is likewise into the 
JBgean. These vast quantities of water are constantly 
flowing through both straits into the Mediterranean^ 
at a rate of from three to six miles an hour. How 
nimbly the fluid particles must leap into the sky ! 
And yet there are no clouds to name. Does the sun 
suck up to his own sphere these oceans of dew, that 
they are never seen again ? At all events he is very 
obliging not to inundate France and Spain, Greece 
and the Sublime Porte, and to put a fresh Mediterra- 
nean every month into his pocket. 

I recommend all Englishmen, calling at Cadiz, to 
beware how they indulge the propensity of *' Young 
England^ for larks, these nocturnal escapades being 
not at all understood here. The probability is, that, 
in the event of their mistaking Cadiz for Brighton, 
they will first get knocked on the head or through the 
arm (perhaps the body) with a watchman's pike, and 
next get lodged in a fetid jail with common malefac- 
tors ; when, after a day and a night's reflections in the 
town carcel, by the intervention of their consul, they 
will at length be brought before the Judge of First 
Instance, Don Jose Jesus Paz, whose extraordinary 
name, though it means ^' Peace, '^ by no means proves 
a pacific disposition ; and, being rid of all their loose 
gold for compensation-money, they will have occasion 
to find that jocose assaults and unserious mutilation^ 
of noses and household property are not relished here, 
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and to rejoice that thej bare escaped the gaHejs. 
Let me likewise reconmend young men, just' raw from 
England) to vemember that thejr are in a fereiga 
eountrj where the laws of politeness afe better nnder^ 
stood* dian at home, and not ti^ sit up till two in the 
mommg at the English hotrii, mgkkg English tavern* 
scHigs to the annoyance of the whole district, and 
drinking brandy-afltd-water when the diermoflieter is 
at 90''^ Tbeir ehoruaes will be infallibly mocked by 
street ^amttts,. nay, by the very watchmen; their temn 
pera will be soused, and the nest di^ they will barfe 
headache^— and) perhaps^ incipient fever. 

We lived fer more than a month irt Cadia in. the 
autiiinmicf'1843.in a state of peppering anadety — the 
rumour having been ciffcnlated< that, in imitation* of the 
powder explosion near the Puerta del Sol at Madrid, 
a conspiracy was formed &r die pmrpose of firings omr 
aiLormous powder magaastne* Had this project been 
realised, we should probably have all' perfiDrmed die 
dance of death together wiliim the Iknh of a second 
of time. There is little dodbt diat such a plot was 
hatched^ and that its moiring cause was^ vengeance; 
The guairds were trebled; but what security was 
that ? How eafflly could the soldiers be overpowered; 
how eaner sdll corrupted ? What proof bad we that 
the guards themselves were not amongst ti^e con- 
i^irators? Such are the ^easing sensations wMcb 
upon revolutionary ground iid%;»e> inciibanent i»feo> 
the cup oi life. We breakfasted in imaqginatiov upon 
a mine^ lunnhed an a petard, dined on a vo^no^ nmi 
supped upon a hurricane I Fraised be> the elasticity 
q€ tli^' homan mind^ we soon< got accuaUamed to it, 
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however, and amufled emi: faneies with frtqwsBti 
pictures of the whole r«ige of fortifieatioiis: Uoimi? in 
^otesque masses and shattered fragnenta t& the 
sky, and the castle of Santa Catalina hbttsng out 
the moon. We were spared this qoickest of brilbon 
ascents,, but, as Janies. the First said, ^^ there was 
^npowder at the bottom of it.'*'* 

Since Cadiz was deelarod a dosed port, her trade 
has dwindled so consideraUj as to have formed* the 
sabject of frequent but unaviuling memorials to the 
government. Foreign vessels only visit her now to 
take the native prodsee; and in defiance of tho 
A» B, C of commerce, are forced to oome in ballast* 
They are empty at. their arrival, and depart widii a 
little wine ; but they would take twice as mi^h wine 
and other produee, if they came fulL This is seen 
plainly enough htax^ but at Madrid it is a mystery. 
How many years will: solve it d The only British cap. 
goes that come here are coals for the local steamers ; 
thus do the laws of nature give the lie to the doctrine 
(tf prohibition. The names of the Spamsh trading; 
vessels are as unwieldy as their commercial policy :;^ — 
<* Nuestra Senora de la Puriama Conocpcion,'' ^* El 
Primero del Campo de Tarragona,^ ^ M Feliciainio 
Convenio de Vei^^ara*'* 

The most helpless city in Eurc^ is Cadiz. Moce 
isolated from the nminland than Gibraltar, dmving 
little of the means of subsistence from, the cont^otis 
island of L^, the opposite coast of Portugal and 
the northern and eastern ports of Spain contribale ai 
lai^e proportion of its daily food. Owing to the limtted 
space on which the town stends, there are no gar- 
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dens within it, except one or two attached to public 
estabVishments, and these not at all devoted to the 
production of food. The very water for daily con- 
sumption comes across the bay from Port St. Mary's, 
a distance of some leagues. The milk, too, comes 
across the bay each morning, chiefly from Xerez and 
Sanlucar (for you must travel far for pasturage here) ; 
and the milk and water, I regret to add, have illicit 
intercourse on the bay together. 

A Mendicity Asylum was established last year for 
the first time in Cadiz. It is housed in the late 
Capuchin Convent — a use which is certainly more 
analogous to the original purpose of these buildings, 
than the more prevalent custom here, at Seville, and 
Cdrdova, of converting them into barracks, munici- 
palities, and hustings — ^focuses of swearing and uproar. 
The first week that this Institution was opened, it 
provided aJbergue^ and aliment for no fewer than 
340 destitute persons, who, notwithstanding the 
existence of the splendid Hospicio, in which 1000 
poor of both sexes and of all ages are comfortably 
provided for, lived constantly as vagrants in this 
moderate-sized dty, subsisting by begging from door 
to door, wearying charity by their sturdy and impor- 
tunate appeals^ or scandalising the town by their 
vices. The authorities endeavour to combine with 
this institution the uses of a Penitentiary, by seeking 
to reform the habits of the inmates. No discrimina- 
tion is made between those who are unable and 
those who are unwilling to work, beyond constantly 
employing the latter, and helpless old couples are 
♦ Lodging. 
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not disjointed* The Cadiz people have not yet come 
to this. They are not so refined in their views as to 
think it requisite to punish distress. But all this 
will doubtless come in time— when they civilise up to 
the British standard. 

This establishment is supported by gratuitous 
contributions, in addition to a small endowment from 
the municipal funds. Though the able-bodied are 
maintained here as well as the infirm, they are very 
far indeed from being supported in idleness. They 
are distributed^ according to their physical capacity 
and previous experience, through five different trades> 
all carried on within the establishment — blacksmiths, 
weavers^ broom-makers, carpenters, and shoe-makers ; 
the women are set at suitable tasks, and the children 
of both sexes receive primary instruction in their 
respective classes. This highly advantageous arrange* 
ment has long been in force at the Hospicio, from 
whence it is borrowed. 

Spain is one of the few countries in Europe where 
the veritable old watchman still sub^sts. Landing 
at Cadiz, you are not more surprised at the mantillas 
of the women and the coal-scuttle hats of the padres 
by day, than at the lanterns and pikes of the ^' ancient 
and venerable ^^ watchmen by night. As in London 
streets of old, they are prodigious bawlers — indeed 
horrible nuisances ; for repose, to a stranger, is impos- 
sible with these leathern-lunged agitators pouring 
every half-hour into your ear the time and character 
of the night.^ '^ Una noehs serena I ^^ is their common 
cry — ^whence their accustomed sobriquet ^^Serenoy* 
the Peninsular equivalent for Charley* They are 
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Ibe avttsicMi of all bakooy 8era[iaders, and the detes- 
tatioii of noctamd intrigiierB. i laay add that thefir 
fSkBs are longer and imioh move fonmdable than 
those handled (how many oeDturies ago I now forget) 
by the rococo watchmen of England. I have found 
these ^K«rif/a« very mefal as midnigbt signposts^ and 
most freriy permitted them to take me into ca«tody 
— as iar as my hotel. When I first visited Cadiz, i 
became inextricaUy involved in 'the intricate maze of 
narrow streets, all as like to each other as so m^any 
« peas upon a trenoher:; ^^ so at night I used to throw 
myself on theChriatian .feelings of :8ome Sereno, and 
iiaplore him to pibt me home. 

In crossing the Bay of Cadis to Port St. Mary's 
you may choose between two rath^ antiquated 
steamers, <die fietis and the CorianoL The Betis is 
the moce ourions, since it was in her that Espartero 
was carried on board !lhe Malabar. She is aiumber* 
ing old tub, but safe enough. When you readi Port 
St. Mary's^ a lumdsome town on the opposite mde of 
the noble bay, wheK the Ooadalete flows dbto it, 
exactly fronting Cadiz, you may obtain a view of the 
boat (a very common and <ihuBsy one, which plies for 
the hire of casual passengers, and is used occasionally 
for fishing in the Bay,) which carried Esparteio 
alongfidde the Steamer Betis, when he proceeded as a 
fii^tive on bofnrd the Malabar. You may be rowed 
ashore in this same boat, and get into a conversa- 
tion (if you know how to Castellantse) with the 
ru^ed and a^ged old Barquero that owns her, who 
will cautiously tell you that he is not an *^ kqmbre 
peiitica^'' but that, indeedy he :had the honour, on 
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tbeSOdi of June, 184S,^ fcnving to the Vapor Det» 
''£1 ^t$-^lUgekmte Gchmmil E^partero^' It, with 
the aid of a larger fee than k customary, you further 
probe 3m teovet bosoBi, fae will inform you that be 
was tempted to pecform this service of daiiger by two 
sbraing dollara^ and that bis boat, with its fieigbt of 
foiled ambittoD, was fortunateiy some distanoe fnm 
the shore wh^i it was unsuccessfully ft*ed on by 
Concha's men. If you are a tourist of desperate 
curiosity, you will go to Seville by land instead of 
water. The SEffemia will tdce you by all the points 
of Espartero*s precifntate flight: charming Xerez; 
wild Casa de Cuervo; desolate Torre de Orca; 
Utrera, laroed for bulk; cultivated and blooming 
Alcaic, till you lobtain a fitU view of glorious Seville 
(with the Regent's liead-<]uarters dose behind you) 
from the Cruz de Campo, where, in that ^Id at 
your right hand, Van Halen had fats battering-train. 

I met a singular snaa at Cadiz — the director of the 
operations for iraking the produce of the wredcs of 
several Spankh gaUeons, sunk in the Bay of Cadiz by 
Admiral Bkke*s squadron in 165£. In September 
of that year Blake captured two galleons at the 
entrance of the bay, from which he took a booty of 
a million and a half doUars, aid sank at the same 
time several other vessels, said to be laden with 
specie. The sunken vessels and their contents were 
entirely forgotten by the Spaniards, and lay undis- 
turbed at the bottom of the hxy until the middle of 
the year 1843, when the gentleman in question reached 
the 8cene» accompanied Ixjr an experienced diving con- 
tractor from England, to which country the projector 
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of the enterprise likewise belongs. Local recoUec* 
tions, as to the precise spot, were sadly perplexed, 
but the Spaniards were no little astonished when in 
the autumn three pieces of heavy brass ordnance 
were fished up from a depth of seventy feet of water. 
The government interposed, but receiving its due 
proportion of 5 per cent, from the director, its very 
particular curiosity was legally silenced. They rarely 
smell out any laudable enterprise here, until it has 
been undertaken and accomplished by British skill, 
and then, though they could not be whipped to cover, 
they are sure through cross-cuts and by-roads to be 
in at the death. 

The projector, as well as director of this creditable 
enterprise, was the last man whom one would have 
supposed likely to conceive or prosecute such a design 
— a man struck with paralysis, afflicted with rheu- 
matism and gout, once recovered from an apoplectic 
stroke, with his head on one side, and nearly reclining 
on his shoulder, a heavy-looking brow, and eyes for 
the most part shut. Yet his intellect burnt bright as 
ever ! And to a richly-stored mind, a strong memory, 
sound political information, and accurate historical 
knowledge, he added a powerful imagination, and 
remarkable conversational resources. Notwithstand- 
ing his appearance, he was all instinct with intellectual 
life, and directed these operations with the minutest 
care, and with every probability of success. 

The Andalucians were greatly struck by the fact 
of the Chinese Imperial Commissioner, Keying, drink- 
ing some fifty glasses of sherry at the banquet given 
by Sir Henry Pottinger, upon the exchange of the 
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ratificatioDs of our treaty with China. <^The cele- 
brity of our wines," said a Xerez man one day at 
our Cadiz table-d'hote, " is proved by this fact to 
extend to the remotest regions of the Celestial Em- 
pire; and it will not be difficult for us to open there 
an abundant mai'ket which may in some measure make 
up for the decay in England.'^ 

" To quote a Castilian proverb/' I replied, *' you 
set a straw on horseback, and give an undue signifi- 
cance to a simple occurrence. Keying drank the 
wine, not that it was Spanish, but because it was 
European; and the probability is, that the horrid 
headache and land-seasickness of the next day entirely 
dispelled the charm. If there be anything in the argu- 
ment, let Spaniards cease to cut each other's throats, 
and turn their hands to diplomacy and commerce." 

" Fufu^ commerce — impossible ! While England 
bestrides the world like a Colossus, wherever we turn 
her cold shadow falls on our path.'' 

" Make her your friend. March by her side. Treat 
with her : she will share the sunshine !" 

" Asi pues sea /" 

Who can sail into this noble bay, or wind along 
this southern coast, without having his heart expanded 
and his soul elated by the triumphs of British valour? 
From this Bay of Cadiz sailed the chief section of 
the Armada, cailed Invincible, the gathering of all the 
southern and eastern ports of Spain ; here lay the ship 
of the admiral, a prince of this province — the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia — and here, like the hen-bird gather- 
ing her chickens, he sailed for Lisbon, and collected 
the residue of the fleet, the produce of the northern 
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and Athndc ports (for no earner of the P^nriofiikK 
was then exempt fmm the iron swnj of Phifip)» to* 
be brdcen in pieces, dispened, and destroyed! Heve^ 
too, the same British comnunders, Howard, and bir 
right arm, Drake, who had rfiattersd that encmnow; 
bulk, and left the completion of then* work to the 
elements, performed eight years aftN*wards the moaC 
daring exploit in historj— destnDyed in this baj and 
harbour thirty ships of war, a vast number of couToja 
laden with munitions of all descriptions, prepared for 
the invasion of Ireland, and upwards of nx*and-thirty 
merchant vessels ready to sail with their rich cargoes 
for the Indies. Here Essex took and held the dtj 
until he was overruled by the opinion of the naval 
commanders, and returned with the booty to England, 
having caused in one day a loss to Philip and his 
subjects of twenty millions of ducats ! Here Blake 
destroyed a whole fleet of galleons and smaller 
vessels laden with specie, capturing the former, and 
sinking the latter in contempt. Here, too, Nelson 
lay for a time, before his magnificent achievement at 
Trafalgar. 

A little more to the west is Cape St. Vincent, 
where the equally immortal Jervis, with ten sail-of- 
the-line, destroyed a Spanish fleet of seven-and- 
twenty sail-of-the-line, declaring when infcn*med of 
the great disparity of forces, "If there are fifty sa9, 
I will go through them ! ^ And here he lay before 
Cadiz when, three months after, the news of the 
mutiny at the Nore came out from England, and 
through his indomitable energy alone that withering^ 
demoralisation was prevented from becoming universal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The terms al which the hnds wee let in modem 
Spaiin are for the most part extremdy light. The far- 
mers, large and small, Arrendadores and Labradore% 
usually occfopy their holdhigs ia m/kmais^ an a kmg 
lease of not less than one hundred years, payiog a 
moderate rent, or they are tenants from year to 
year. The enJUeuBis nearly amoonts to our freehold, 
the concession of a renewal, when the term is expired, 
heing almost a matter of course, and the tenants 
date left undisturbed in their holdings^ whether these 
be enfi^utical^ or from year to year, unless upon 
flagrant and repeated failure to pay their rent. I can 
speak from ^ome acquaintance with the management 
of the extensire estates of the great Ducal family of 
Medina Sidonia. 

The relations between landlord and tenant here are 
entirely patriarchal, and the land is invariably held on 
easy terms. Leases, in one sense of the term, there 
are none, but merely simple written agreements; and 
the land, since the estabKshnYent of the Constitu- 
tional form of government, being exempt from the 
payment of tithes, the farmer's position,, where he is 
possessed of the least energy, is invariably comfort- 
able. The hidalgo class, or nobility and gentry, 
usually hold their possessions in eapiie from the 
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Crown, or^ in rare instances, from the few great pro- 
prietors ; and the amount of bienes vinculados, or 
entail, allotted for the sustainment of the head of the 
family, was comparatively small, and is now suppressed 
bylaw. 

How satisfactory is the nature of the holdings, is 
known to the English, who have many of the wine 
estates in the neighbourhood of Xerez, Port St. 
Mary's, and Sanlucar, and who, while the glorious 
grape of their district is ripening in the sun, have no 
dread of being ejected to gratify a mean cupidity. 

The farmer is not lost in the landlord's shadow. 
The fairest fields are not of forbidden access, that 
the monopolists of Ood's soil (and of his air and sun, 
if they could) may revel in exclusive parks, and 
destroy his creatures in exclusive preserves. You may 
roam here everywhere, fish everywhere, course and 
shoot everywhere, without question. All that is re- 
quired of you is, that you shall not pluck your neigh- 
bour's fruits, nor destroy his standing crops. You 
may enter his huerta without asking permission, and 
enjoy it as if it were your own, so long as you do not 
thieve. 

The scowling exclusiveness of England is nowhere 
visible here; there is everywhere cordiality, every- 
where a rough but true politeness — everywhere a 
patriarchal spirit. No pampered and frowning me- 
nial asks, ''Who gave you leave to enter?'* No 
mastifi* barks, unless you are a friend of Mylord. 
The Spanish peasant, in his proud independence, 
gives utterance, half unconscious of its worth, to his 
noble national proverb : ^* The Hidalgo cannot wall in 
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Spain !^^ He feels that be has a soil to live and die 
for; and heartily he will shoulder his gun for its 
defence. 

The right of commonage, and of reclaiming waste 
lands, has caused some ferment of late in various 
parts of Spain. There are pieces of common-land 
annexed to many of the country towns and villages, 
as in other countries, where the poor man's ass or mule 
finds a scanty pasturage, and where the inclosure of 
portions, and the lawless proceedings of unauthorised 
squatters, have led to more than one pitched battle, 
with fire-arms, between the villagers. This was the 
case in the vicinity of Casavieja, not far from Cadiz, 
and at the Sierra of Ronda, near Granada. The 
Gitanos^ as at home, took a particular interest in these 
contests, that nomad race asserting a prescriptive right 
to the use of common-lands in every country which 
they have visited. The quantity of Tierra Valdia, 
or waste land, which Andalucia contains, is of im- 
mense extent, the sandy soil being for the most part 
unproductive without constant irrigation. Certain of 
these lands have at various times been ceded by the 
Direccion-General of National Roads to individuals, 
for the purpose of reducing them to productiveness as 
they pleased, under fixed conditions. 

Hence, unfortunately, arose endless disputes, re- 
monstrances, and litigation ; and the controversies at 
last swelled to such a pitch, that certain rural muni- 
cipalities between Seville and Granada mustered their 
small posses^ and catching up their muskets, of which 
the use is familiar to every Spaniard either for protec- 
uon or outrage, forcibly leveUed the inclosures, and 
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expeUed the oaoap^ng t&mnts from previously waste 
knd, which ihcy held hf as aneroos title, ihaviog paid 
for it in hard dollars to the State. The alienatiooB in 
queation weie fltriedy legal, having taken pkce m con- 
fernaxty with the Royal orders of May, 1786, and of 
March, 1800 ; but what oould a weak government do 
but succumb ? Bebeccatsm was thus more succes^ul 
in Aadahida than in Wales; the people felt aggrieved 
that their commoiifi had been iacludad under the desig- 
natioo of lands belonging to .the Crown ; and they 
very quickly righted themselves. There was no mareb- 
ing of tnx>ps, no packing of artillery, no draughting 
of policemen from London. The ^' bleeding and blis- 
tering" syM^em here would only increase the pre- 
vailing irritation, and a G^uerrilla warfare of a couple 
of years might have grown out of a couple of demo- 
lished gates. Ministers gave way ; and it is only to 
be regretted that the funds derived from tlus source 
by the Director-iaei^ral of Roads, towards the conser- 
nation of the roads throughout the kingdom, are no 
longer available. ?'he same results pervaded the rest 
of Spain. 

The disputes about the right of unappropriated 
lands led to some efforts at regulation by the Provin- 
cial Deputations in 1641, and sev^al distributions of 
waste lands and commonage were traced out. A cir- 
cular was issKied by them on the sul^t on the 1st of 
May of that year, and in ihe tnontb «f Augis^ Ibllow- 
^g it was revised aad ooriectad by the Government, 
^e dktiibiitbnB putported to be made in aceotdanoe 
wadi this rev JBsd aad authoriBed phm; hoi the eapcioe 
■ of Deputal io tia aad tiie firvour of Ayuntaflsi^iitoscaiiaed 
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private wiahes and interests to predominate ia this 
paititiaD, to a degree tbat eotirdy prevented its beiag 
received as latisEuitory, -which condition alone oonld 
cause it to be final. Litigation eniued, aev»al awards 
were annulled, and complaints wjdiout number, carried 
by appeal from tfae Ajuntamientos to the Provincial 
Deputations, weiie decided by the latter too o£ten to 
the prejudice of the occupying tenants, from which 
bloody leuds ensued. In many instances these tenants 
had an occupation of moYe than half a century, consti- 
tutingy by the principles of common law universally 
reoognified throughout Europe, a Intimate right of 
possesaiou. 

The Deputations, by their injudicious manage- 
ment^ flung an applie a£ discord between the proprie- 
tors and the praktarioSf or humbler classes. In 
accordance with the extreme Liberalism then in the 
ascendant at Madrid, the rights of proprietors were 
hut little reqpected, and dieir interests less consulted 
in each territorial distribution, than the acquirement 
of popularity. The Deputations leaned towards the 
class of small farmers and labourers, aimed at reaUs- 
ing upon a limited scale the policy which has trans- 
ferred tfae bulk^of the soil of f ranee to the hands of 
small proprietory and sought in praetice to establish 
m Agrarian law. LiJce the old Roman le^alatioa, 
th^r efibrts were only productive of fresh sedition, 
there were no tribunes to conixol and allay the com* 
motion, but there were hundreds of robbers^ contra- 
haadastfi^ smd lawless rmen, wJiose guns were at the 
ser^ee <of the disoootented. Numerous outrages were 
committed, and maaj still iretaia possession, by toxotj 
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of lands, the title to which was awarded by the 
Deputations to half a dozen others. Their policy was 
to Fourierise the provinces, disregarding long-acquired 
rights and rural ** usufructs,'' and giving farms, in 
many instances, to artisans and mechanics, residing in 
the petty municipal towns and villages, who knew 
nothing whatever of agriculture. They designed to 
break up the country into very small farms, contrary 
to the opinion of Jovellanos, that this can never be 
advantageously practised in Spain. The question 
was not one of great landed accumulation^ an evil 
which does not here exist, but of moderate-sized 
farms, or of very minute subdivision. They likewise 
aimed at breaking up extensive pasturages, and in 
effect destroying the breed of horned cattle, which 
is here indispensable to all descriptions of agricultural 
labour. 

Well might BufFon call the ox " the farmer^s help;** 
he might call him here the farmer ! All the ploughing, 
all the harrowing, all the carriage in fields or on the 
road, all the raising of water, all the heavy tninsit to fair 
or market, all the preparations of the grain — for the 
ox first draws it to the area, or bam-fioor, open to the 
sky, then treads out the grain, then carries it to the 
mill and then to the purchaser— all is the work of 
the patient ox ; and in a country too where the bull 
is so cruelly dealt with. They first enslave him like 
a Roman gladiator, and then they stab him in the 
Circus. In a land so pastoral as Spain is evidently 
designed to be, these rash legislators determined all at 
once to change the face of the country, forgetful that 
nature will return, though expelled with a fork, and 
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not having it in their power to slay off all the living 
population, and call up at will some millions of 
Fourierists -and Owenites. Our northern notions of 
advancement are far less suited for this latitude than 
even the now antiquated and absurd ideas of Fonte- 
nelle, who deemed ox labour so indispensable to good 
farming, that he roundly condemned every description 
of agricultural machine which tended to diminish it. 
We can smile at this in England, but in the south of 
Europe, where the plough of the Georgics is still 
dragged by ox and goad in the aboriginal form, all 
rapid improvement is impossible, and all advance- 
ment slow; and the rudiments of political science 
teach us to make the most of existing materials. If 
the race of the ox became extinct here, there would 
probably be no tillage at all, for the horses are gene- 
rally too weak for the work, and the peasants too 
lazy to dig. 

Had the Provincial Deputations established model 
farms, and conducted a series of experiments upon 
scientific principles, in accordance with climate, che- 
mistry, and the geological conditions of the soil, the 
results might have then been imparted to the old 
Labradores, and to their new-made agriculturists 
with beneficial effect. But general principles were 
peremptorily laid down without the sanction of ex- 
perience or recognised authority, and the conse- 
quence was general failure. The Ayuntami^ntos all 
through Spain were required by a general order to 
plant chesnuts, pines, and mulberries, without consi- 
deration of the properties of various soils, or of pecu- 
liar fitness or unfitness. The bulk of the trees thus 
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pltnUpd failed. Though the cheeBuls were pat in at 
Tode»-SeDtos9* thej irere planted ia aaiid, where there 
mere no ouiritious jukes ; aod aceordingly periabed. 
The nulberries teo weie planted in 4ry aoik» fiHHBL 
which no sap oeuLd be extracted^ while the heairy soihi 
were itftea pertinaciously chosen for the har<dy div^ 
and piaes. They would ksffre foreed plantatioos as 
you do etxcumben^ but the trees would not be forced. 
The constitutional Alcaldes stared, but the village 
Domines^f with a shake of the head, quoted Virgil, 
to confound them ; — ** Before ye open the virgin soil 
he assured of the influence oi air and sky/^ 

From the earliest ages of the world it appears to 
have been customary to leave the ground around 
fruit-trees untouched by husbaadry, in the natural 
belief that, drawing their nutriment from the earth 
around them, to divide their empire over the sqU 
must be to weaken their dominion and impair thdr 
vigour. The Provincial Deputations and Munici- 
paliiies refonned all this, remodelled the essence ct 
things, and put Nature on her better behaviour. They 
argued that it was by no jneaas requisite to make a 
wilderness round a few olive, almond, or cheanut- 
trees — and to some extent they were right; the 
learned Hocka Moncada, whose doctorate decades 
the question, pronouncing this practice of non«culti- 
vation, where fruit-trees are planted, to be a remnant 
of Gothic barbarism. But they earned their prin* 
cipks into prodigiously vigonHis •execAndoii, runmng 
the plough right up into the atems o{ the invaded 

• AM SmuIb. 
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fryk.trees^ aad tflanog up the rich toil tram about 
their roots. The ffeward <if this rapid progress was, 
that the pluBHbke oliTe of Andalum became redooed 
to the dkneiisutts of the olive of Galida, being ncm 
310 bigger than a gooseberry ; the walnut was oom- 
pressed to the girth of a filbert, aad the almond to 
the size of a skkly pea. The immemorial practice 
of trenching waroimi the orange-tree, aod allotting to 
it its own circle of numtired and watered soil, was 
treated with .high caniempt by these Tigorous re^ 
formers.; and to reward their pioneering industry, 
the large, smooth-skinoed, beaotifuDy-ooloured and 
succulent Seville orange, was pinched and contracted 
to the span of a stunted Tangerina, with none of the 
delicious flavour of that exquisite miniature orange, 
but with a rough and blotched coat, and with abun- 
dant pith instead of sap. These splendid improve- 
ments awoke even Spaniards from their listlessness. 
If the cheri^ed iriiit became so small in a year or 
two, it seeaaed probable enou^ that it would soon 
be entirely invisible, and that they would have no 
bad harvests — in fact, no harvests at all. The pre- 
ponderance of opinion was, however, in favour of 
average crops as before ; and their unanimous senti- 
ment was, that though '^ la teo'Ad'' was a particularly 
fine thing, '* la experienda^'' had been invented by the 
devil, to give it the lie in practice. 

The authorities being thus thrown off their high- 
trotting horse, and theorists being permitted to 
bestride their hobbies no longer, things soon returned 
to their primitive state of negligence; the plough 
was not suffered to approach within a rood of the 
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humblest fruit-tree, and the spaces around them were 
converted again into deserts. Thus do we jump from 
extreme to extreme, for popular prejudice has no juste 
milieu* Yet there does seem to be a medium between 
leaving a couple of hundred fanegas^ of uncultivated 
ground in the vicinity of every knot of fruit-trees, 
and ploughing up all the pasture-land of a district ; 
and the rearing of cattle appears not less worthy than 
husbandry to receive some tutelary care. Instead of 
cutting up districts into arbitrary lots ^of a few acres 
each, the more judicious course would be to leave 
them to the adjusting influences which operate upon 
ordinary markets ; to sell by auction or make subject 
to a reasonable rent, and let each purchaser buy and 
cultivate that quantity of land which suits his agricul- 
tural capacity and his purse. Where the intelligent 
guardianship of a truly patriotic body might make 
itself judiciously manifest, would be in providing the 
best and newest agricultural implements, in selecting 
seeds^ in adopting the most effectual system of irri- 
gation, and in teaching by the powerful agency of 
example. 

* The quantity of ground requisite to sow a bushel of corn. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

FARMING IN SOUTHERN SPAIN. 

In this delicious climate, vegetation is never sus. 
pended, except by the excessive heats of summer. The 
genuine spring is usually a little after Christmas, and 
the choicest fruit is in bloom when the ground of Eng- 
land is locked up with frost ; when vegetation is hoar- 
nipped, and the snow is heaped on every bough and 
twig. It is in winter here that the climate is truly 
lovely, and in summer and autumn only that one 
might sigh to be elsewhere. From November to May, 
it is Heaven, or an Elysium. In winter the only draw- 
backs are the excessive rains; but the alternation of 
shower and sunbeam is even then extremely frequent, 
and whenever it occurs, delightful. The sunbeams 
sparkle out like molten brilliants, with a lustre that 
happily does not smite, and pierce the brain (as too 
often in the depth of summer), and the light, " through 
purest crystal gleaming," is mild, ethereal, and benig- 
nant. Inconvenient as are at times these terrible 
showers, pouring on, on, like a deluge, for days and 
nights without intermission, no milder treatment would 
soften and prepare the ground, break up the indurated 
soil of summer, and fit it for the reception of seed. 
But there are always brilliant intervals of sunshine, 
and it was in Andalucfa that the ancients placed the 
Elysian Fields. 
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That which is at once the evidence of England's 
progress and the cause of the prevailing distress — 
the density of her population — is wanting here ; and 
the paucity of mouths accounts for the easy terms on 
which fanners and labourers live. There is no rush 
for employment, no dearth of food, no feverish anxiety 
for advancement. There is enough for all ; a few 
hours' work in the day suffices for the exigencies of 
life, and dance and song and careless relaxation make 
up the eveniiig time. There is, to be sure, consider- 
able lasecorit^ of property, and some insecurity of 
life — but by no means so* m^idi as is commonly repre- 
sented. You have now both sides of the pieCure. 

Alcal4 is a romantic and charming village, beauti- 
fully situated on the Guadiera, a small river which 
flows into the Guadjdquivir. Here may be witnessed 
the charms of cuhivated scenery, in addition to the 
wilder beauties of nature ; there is wood and water 
in aimndance ; and the rich citizens of Seville have 
here, for the most p»rc, their country-houses. There is 
another village of the same name, nearer Cadiz, called 
Akala de los GfltsidoB, of which the extensive woods 
have unhappily suffered much of late years from the 
visitations of the pitiless axe ; the Provincial Depu- 
tation of 18S9, to meet temporary expenses, cut 
down not less than 20,600 dollars' woith of the most 
valuable trees. The greater part of this amount was 
said to have been made away with between the Pro- 
vincial Deputation and the local Ayuntami^nto, to 
cover a deficit in whose accounts was the nominal 
ground of their *' getting change for a few oaks," the 
real ground b^ng that, like Sir Ckartes Cropland in 
the play, they " wanted cash consumedly." 
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The fiinavr here pays lightly in tbe Ampm of direck 
tixcB, and, csapaiDiiig litile b«t Im own pradnee, m 
ittdBcecdj dnrgwUe to but a trifling extent. i£t 
unsophotiGated OMde iif life exemfUs farm ftom the 
e gp tf i mift ? Taokica erf towaa. Hb dothes are wo^ren 
fkooB bia own wool ; hia henfcn tiioea anr grown open 
faia own toitt; kia leatherti legginga are stripped froa» 
lijs own pigs; hb sheepskiik jacket (in winlcr) was 
tlie jaekcc at hia own eamera; and in aummer hsa 
jadcet is the diniailr, for he wears no otber. He cats 
his own provisions, drinks his own wine, burns- his own. 
oily and rdreshes Idfnself widi his own frnits. He is 
in short as nearly a child of nature, as it is possible 
to be, removed from the savage state ; and if society 
were resolved into its original elements, there are 
some very perfect sperimens here, of ready-made 
savages. The finikin town-bred man may smile, but 
there is something pleasurabk after all, in this sturdy 
independence. It is upon die proprietors of estates 
that payment of the bulk of the prfledial taxes falls. 
The Frutos Chdles sore levied from all proprietors or 
' administrators of the rents of rustic and urban houses, 
mills, and factories of whatever description, as well 
aa fiom all receivers by contract or otherwise of 
national or jurisdictional taxes, censos, and other 
imposts on capital yielding annual income. This tax 
is alwajrs su^red to be a year in arrear, and if then 
left unpaid the goods are liable to be seized in execu- 
tion. But the irregularity with which the taxes are 
collected is quite as proverbial here as elsewhere in 
Spain, saving the presence of Don Manuel Trujillo de 
la Pefia, honorary Intendent of the Province, Knight 
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of the distinguished order of Carlos the. Third- 
decorated with various orders of dignity, Chief of 
Hacienda of the first class, Administrador of Rentas 
in the maritime province of Cadiz, &c«, &c«, &c. 

The fruit of Malaga has an immense reputation 
throughout Spain, and the consumption of it in Cadiz, 
and Seville is very considerable. The Cosecheros, or 
fruiterers of Malaga, besides their general sale, have 
agents in both places. Boxes of clustered raisins 
(pasaade racimo)^ with the delicious purple bloom, 
vie with baskets of macocas, or rich and early 
figs of the largest size; basketed raisins, with> 
the smaller description of figs in smaller baskets, 
and the magnificent muscatel raisin, of perhaps too 
luscious a flavour, with the rich arrope — ^likewise of 
Malaga — a grape-syrup or must of wine. All through 
the winter, the fruit Aduanilla or little custom-house 
is crowded with these tempting esculents. Those 
who are fond of rare and choice onions, will find in 
this classic land one of the first of vegetables, an 
article which cannot be too highly prized — the pearly 
onion of Padron, which may be kept in perfection all 
the year round. " Pan y toros r exclaims the Se- 
villano, in his mad enthusiasm for the bull-ring, 
typified by this phrase of indifference to all but 
bread besides ; but if you would crown his days with 
satisfaction, you must add to the bread his clove of 
garlic, his cigarrillo, and his succulent and pungent 
onion. 

The only branch of Spanish agriculture, in which 
muph advance is perceptible, is the vine cultivation of 
Andalucia. A number of resident British proprietors 
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at Xerez and St Lucar, have brought the national 
intelligence and energy to bear upon this branch of 
industry^ and the gains of former years excited a spirit 
of active industry amongst their Spanish neighbours, 
unfamiliar to their sluggish natures. 

In that same province^ and in other parts of the 
kingdom, there are symptoms of some amelioration 
in the treatment of the olive, and of a prospect of 
the removal of that disgraceful stigma which enables 
the olive oil of the Italian^ states to fetch 30 per cent, 
more in the markets of Europe and America than 
the growth of Spain, though the tree and fruit in the 
latter country are inferior to none in the world. 
Inveterate habits of dirt and carelessness^ and supine 
indifference to amendment, are the sole causes why 
the labradores of Spain present the fruits of their 
industry in a state less creditable and lucrative than 
in other European countries ; and her statesmen and 
nobles would be better employed in local experiments, 
and in the direction of agricultural improvements, 
than in profitless and discreditable intrigues at 
Madrid. The extract of the olive may with very 
little additional trouble and expense be produced in 
a state of beautiful purity and clearness ; and a recent 
invention of an Italian ecclesiastic has been intro- 
duced into some districts of Andalucia and Aragon, 
by which the stone is separated with great facility 
from the pulp, and the bitter taste and foul colouring 
matter communicated by the former are wholly 
removed. This invention, if properly extended, pro- 
mises to be very advantageous to Spain. 

The ancients, whose agricultural processes were 

VOL, II. R 
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canded on bj iai^penaiire d«vie Idbour^; suligected 
only the pulp of tbe olive to tliet op^ealiQa of tlie. 
Dress; hut aiiMe the musicsi of tbe Crothft and Van^ 
dal% this refineiBeBl^ together wkh moat othec traces 
of the ancient civilisalio»> has been frwept a/way, and; 
the method in question is na looger used in Europe. 
The oliye in modem times is placed whok in a stiHie 
mortar, in which revolves a wheel traversed by a 
horkoBtal axle attaehed to. cme that is vertical^ and 
tm oar, a horse, or a mule, commumcates the move^ 
ment. The number of dieae mills in Spain is, by an 
extremely dbasaeierialic utcideqt, quite dispropor- 
tjbned to the quantity of oil that is to be made each 
seasea, and the eliv.es after being gathered h»yQ 
frequently to be kept for six weeks together before 
their turn comes to pass through the milL Mean-- 
mhile fermentation inevitably sets in, the oil becomes, 
nmeid, bitter, muddy, and iU-fiavouxed, and can only 
be employed in soap and other manufactures, at a 
reduced value of at least 40 per cent below the finer 
qualities. But by the aid of the new iinplement, the 
pulp, entirely separated from the. stone, may be disr 
chaiged into the mortar from a hand-press with Uttk 
pecuniary expense or outlay of sl^rength, and tbe 
whole olive harvest, which, in plentiful yeara^ haa 
hitherto occupied four or five months, msiy be oon- 
eluded within a few days. It is ioe^saiy^ tee^ 
strongly to urge the ufifversal adopiaoa of the mar 



A most ii^portant agricultural improveiveni ftoi 
introduce immediately here, is t^ pcaetiee of uivari- 
aUe stalk&eding> instead of grazing. Ptuttve lands 
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are of excessive rarity, and of & moat inferior de- 
scriptioD, The aitcmpts to introduce Spanish cattle 
to the British market^ from Vigo, since the reduetioo 
of the tariff, have aufficieatly proved the inferiority of 
Spanish pasturage; but a short residence in Spain, 
and trial of the vilhdnous meat which abounds in 
Spanish markets,, would carry conviction to the least 
fastidious mind. Nevertheless, though suck is the 
general character, good beef is to be occasionally 
met, and sometimes even finely-flavoured beef, which 
ia England might be reckoned prime. Good pas- 
turage is produced only in rare patches^ and the 
cattle which have the luck of browsii^ upon these 
oases, are often in excellent condition when they are 
driven to the Matadero for slaughter. 

It is unfortunately too generally the practice to 
overwork the ox, in the multifarious avocations to 
which the patient beast is here submitted ; and when 
be begins to get old and tough,, and to suffer from 
lameness or incifHent disease, he is immediately con^ 
verted into beef. Honest stall-feeding would get rid 
o£ this practice. The immense difference of climate 
between 6alici& and Cadiz, between the Asturias and 
Tarifa, causes all the advantage to be in favour of the 
Borthem provinces ; and if beef from Galicia has 
fijund so little favour in Smithfield, the chance for 
Andaluck would be still smaller. But. in point of 
&Gt, through extraordinary mismanagement, Anda* 
Incia does not produce enough for its own use. The 
sttpjdies of the southern ports in meat, poultry, egga« 
and a variety of other provisions, come, for the most 
part, from the north of Spain^ from Portugal and 
B 2 
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Barbary. How extraordinary that from the burning 
soil of Africa, from the borders of a boundless desert, 
should come a portion of the food of this earthly 
paradise — for it is the negligence of man which makes 
Andalucfa look other than a paradise. 

It is only in winter that the thinly scattered pas- 
ture lands of Andalucia are to any extent productive, 
the arid and sandy aspect of the interior of the 
country in summer reminding the traveller of the 
Sahara. Under these circumstances the labour of 
the ox in raising water becomes invaluable — the race 
should be protected, the breed improved, and instead 
of slaughtering skin-and-bone, twice the weight of heef 
under the same number of heads should be sent to 
market. The first requisite to all agricultural labour 
here is water, and without oxen it cannot be raised— 
hand-labour, with whatever assistance from machinery, 
being unadapted to the genius of the people, and 
calculated to prove inefficacious. They should, there- 
fore, if I may be pardoned for using foreign terms, 
exploit and utilise the ox to the utmost ; and for one 
crazy aud creaking draw-well at present in motion, 
there should be at least five — with the carpentry, 
however, more carefully looked to, and grease occa- 
fflonally applied to subdue the odious noise. We 
must not expect to introduce novel processes here, 
but must make the most of existing materials. By 
this means every rood of the soil might be cultivated, 
and the scandalous desert which exists between Cadiz 
and Tarifa converted into a succession of smiling^ 
gardens. Human food may be produced to any 
extent; and instead of browsing in fields thinly 
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sprinkled with coarse grass, wild com, gorse, thistles, 
and rushes, comically called pasture, the cattle may 
be stalled — mangold-wurzel, turnips, and the various 
indigenous growths, produced in irrigated fields and 
laid before them, and the fields again enriched by 
their copious manure. Indeed the soil will of itself 
produce anything beneath this sol criador^ and nothing 
more than water and a little labour is required. 

An extensive Labrador of my acquaintance here 
has followed my advice in this respect, and his stall- 
filing bids fair to cut down all competitors. There 
are few parts of Europe in which pasturage is dearer, 
owing to the thinness of the herbage, by which, though 
rents are small, fattening is made excessively expen- 
sive. It is only to be found in any quantity in the 
valleys between the numerous sierras of the district 
In summer even these are commonly parched up and 
burnt, and in winter (all things in this zjttemperate 
climate being in extreme), the mountain floods often 
carry ofi^ cattle, flocks, pasture and all, leaving the 
former suffocated in the distant valleys, and the latter 
mixed pile-mile with holders and rubble. Wolves 
and robbers likewise thin the Labrador'^s live-stock ; 
and it is a frequent complaint, that the produce of 
their horned cattle and sheep does not cover the 
expense of keepers and pasturage. The weight of 
testimony is in short overwhelming in favour of the 
practice of stall-feeding ; grazing, properly so called, 
and the rearing of fine wools, being applicable only to 
Estremadura, New Castile, and La Mancha. Gtjod 
mutton will, I fear, be at all times a rarity in Anda- 
lucia, owing to the infrequency and inferiority of 
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pastarage, but excellent beef may be produced in 
abundance. To make all the land productive, no 
extraordinary energy Ib required of the inhabitants, 
no Roman nor Egyptian activity, no nrighty aqueduct 
nor gigantic Lake Moeris, S60 miles in drcumferencse. 
No such energy is required of them, because most 
likely they will not display it, nor are they required 
to imitate the monumental grandeur of their Moorish 
ancestors, -who have left behind them in many an 
Alcazar, fort, and tower, such proofe of their indo- 
mitable industry. All ibat is demanded of them 
is to sink a few weOs, and set a few oxen more la 
notion. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THli: NATIONAL MILITIA^— THE GAXXEGOS. 

The national militia of Spain is imitated from the 
sational guard of France. But, as the elements of 
stability and respect for existing institutioits are much 
more rare in the former country, the objects for 
which the militia was established have been very 
imperfectly attained, and the varioos corps of Na« 
cionales have been rather foci taf turbulence than a 
fiource of strength to the state. One of the most 
salioit topics of contention between the Moderadot 
and Progresistas is the form into which tim militia 
is to be moulded ; the former demte the admixture of 
more of the principle of Royal tiomination? the 
latter insist that it shall be die oreattire of a purely 
popular election. A foiddle pdioy seems the best 
adapted to secure tlie usefulness of the body and a 
contented feeling In the nation; BXtd it may be 
improved in e^my respect by m more effectii^ 
organisation. 

It was a Modensdo goiwrmnent wMch ten yearn 
bsck origmated the institution o£ a nadonal militia* 
It was then universally pqpubi!r« The pretensions of 
Don Carlos ^united die various sections of Libends ia 
serried phalanit around the thtvHie. The Modevadoa 
were amangst the Unit to feel boncxuiied by wearing 
the uniform of the citizen^soldier, aad the militia had 
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popularity and consideration amongst all classes of 
society. When, after the fall of Don Carlos, ques- 
tions of organic and administrative policy came to be 
hotly discussed, and directed the passions into new 
channels, the institution was easily converted into a 
political engine; the Milicianos themselves, being 
citizens, had their strong opinions upon debated 
questions, and their weight as an armed force was tcx) 
often thrown into a scale where it had no business to 
interfere with the adjustment of the balance. A 
national defensive arm was debased into a party 
weapon, disorganisation and revolution were uses with 
which it became too familiar, and the character of the 
institution was seriously impaired. 

On the consummation of the revolution of 1837, 
and the establishment of a new Constitution, the na- 
tional militia received a new and more democratic 
development. Absolutism had had likewise its militia 
composed of democratic elements, but of the worst 
materials and lowest dregs of the people. The RoyaU 
ist militia, whilst it affected to be popular, was in- 
tolerant and despotic in its nature, disorderly in its 
conduct, the slave of a political faction, and the perse- 
cutor of all who belonged to a different party. The 
Royalist militia cudgelled inoffensive citizens, drove 
from its ranks the staid and peaceable, imposed upon 
the country forced contributions, and became an odious 
pandilla. The character of the Moderado militia waa 
respectable, but its o£Scers, nominated by the Crown^ 
made it suitable only for aristocratic purposes, and for 
the execution of the minister*s will. The Progresistas, 
under their new Constitution, sought to convert it into 
an institution entirely popular. 
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They did so establish it» intrusting the alistamiento 
to the municipalities, and at first, under its new or- 
ganisation, it maintained popularity and prestige. But 
gradually its character became changed. Political 
dissensions were introduced into the corps, a strong 
preponderance of Exaltado opinions begot an intole- 
rance of every other, and the Moderados one after 
another departed from its ranks. From a shield of 
law and order^ the militia was too often changed into 
an instrument of tumult and revolt, and its aid too 
freely rendered in destroying governments and changing 
the face of the state. The old cudgellers and perse- 
cutors arose once more in its ranks, and peaceful men 
were insulted under the shadow of the Gorra, because 
they chose in politics to think for themselves. The 
Miliciano's uniform was a protection to many who 
would otherwise have been thrown into a prison, and 
enabled bands of picarons to infringe the laws with 
impunity, by introducing contraband, and by various 
other offences. The very evil which Cristina's 
government had the merit of exterminating, was 
revived, and forced contributions were sometimes 
levied under pretences which could not legally be sus- 
tained. A third part of the force became, in many 
places, purely imaginary. Such was the dread which 
the excesses of the militia inspired amongst the sober- 
minded, and such the effect of the prevalent abuses, 
that the Moderados almost universally, and the quieter 
class of citizens, preferred paying the monthly forfeit, 
to entering its ranks for active service, by which the 
character of the institution for respectability and inde- 
pendence was still further impaired. It was likewise 
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conyerted by many into a meaoB of oontbgeot sub- 
flisteDce. 

The produce of these fines did not, in all cases^iwch 
its legal desdnation, particular allocations of the fund 
were efiected, and some dmve a trade by hiring them- 
selves out to mount guard £or those vfbo prefemd a 
peaceful home. The most active, noisy^ and infloen- 
tial class of the militia, was composed precisely of 
these interested parties. They gave the law, and we«e 
the arbiters and disposers of events. The artisan, the 
labourer, the humble shopkeeperti bore all the weight 
of the servioe, while the intriguers and plaoe^huntecs 
bore off its advantages. The quieter and humbler 
dass of iatiflens were, of course, convoked to the 
meetings of the body, whose active duties they per- 
fimned, iiften to the saorifioe of their duldren^s bvend ; 
but took little part in the d^berattoas. They con* 
curred by a species of oonstndnt in the resohitioas 
adc^ted, their politieal knowledge did not enable them 
to predict results, they became the docile instrumnats 
of designing and ambitious men, and even if they wei» 
disposed to maintain a contest of opmion, they were 
reluctant to engage in a stra^^^ fmm which tbey 
fimcsaw no inmiediate advantages. The c^inions of 
a pertiaactoin minority for the most part prevmled, 
the dictates of timorous pmdence and uaobtmsive 
duty were silenced, and thus pnanutwau^ntos wem 
made. 

. A mifitxa of this dcaoription was no gmrdiaa ^cf 
the nation, no pledge of peace or repose, and yet it 
cost each province in Spain iat the three last years 
nanjiiiatly, in additsoa to the sums paid as monthly 
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fines fer non-Berrioe, tise hire of penxms to mount 
guard, and tbe expenses oi mobilisation {or aotive 
servioe in exterior districts), from 70,000 to 100,000 
dollars. An institation originally respecstaUe has 
been disfigured by abuses, ivhieh loudly call for a 
new and more perfect organisation. It is vain to deny 
that it rendered important sernoes during tbe last 
war, and may again be made equally useful, through 
the visitation of a jodictous r^rm. But the views of 
the Moderados are not to be implicidy entertained, 
any more than those of the wilder Exaitados, and a 
conciliatory modification will alone cooveit this body 
into a supporter of public tnmquilfity. 

The princijde of mobilixatian intniduoed into 
die National Militia falls with great weight on the 
9panidi citizen. It extends through all society tbe 
inconvenienoes and faardiiiips of the military am« 
Bcription. Fancy a national guard of Paris being 
draughted oiF at two hours^ notice to Bnetagne or 
Gascony, and substituting tiie privations df a moun- 
tain campaign, with a miaerabfe oamndssaxtat, for 
-Ae comforts of his home in the metropolis. PoiitH 
cal disturbances have made this a famiUar kit in 
Spain. The shifts resorted to, to elude the mobilised 
service, tax all the efforts of human ingenuity ; tiie 
men are chosen from the general body of Nadanales 
by lot, and the lottery is often directed mudi less by 
luck than gcx>d guiding. Catarrhs and lameness, 
during the mobilization quimtay are strangely preva- 
lent, and medical certificates of physical ine^neity 
'fly like flash notes at an English fidr. The motft 
extraordinary evolution perhaps ever perforsMd 
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at Paridera de Romeo, where more than 200 Nacionales 
in one night abandoned their posts together, stripping 
off their uniforms, and leaving these and their muskets 
by chance door-posts, or in the middle of the streets, 
and returning to their respective homes— every man 
wrapt in his own blanket ! 

Civil strife imposes dreadful necessities, and the 
rising in Galicia afforded a pungent instance. A 
Bando published by the Captain- General Fuig, not 
only commanded the civil and military authorities to 
throw into prison all persons found without passports 
complete in form, but authorised them to inflict the 
same stern discipline upon every individual on whom 
the slightest suspicion rested, from "their antece- 
dent and present circumstances" — a mandate which 
might have served for the incarceration of the entire 
province, could prisons sufficiently extensive have been 
found. The apprehension of military deserters was 
to be recompensed in accordance with a stated pecu- 
niary scale, and the capture and surrender of suspected 
individuals to the authorities, was to be rewarded in 
proportion to their personal importance and their 
social and political station. In other words, the spy 
system was introduced into the bosom of families, 
treachery was officially encouraged, and perfidy found 
a premium. 

Galicia still bears its ancient reputation, " Indus- 
triosa Galicia,^ and in the escapade of October, 1843, 
the province generally had little part. Agricultural 
pursuits, in the midst of their rude hills, suffice gene- 
rally for the wants of the fixed inhabitants; and the 
migratory portion continue without intermission their 
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laborious tasks in the various cities and towns of the 
Peninsula, One-half of the Galician male population, 
and one-third of the neighbouring Asturians, find 
employment yeariy as water-carriers, porters, farm* 
labourers, and the lower description of house-servants, 
throughout Spain and Portugal ; their honesty, which 
some years since was proverbial, having unfortunately 
of late years lapsed into a too prevalent pecuniary 
corruption. It is impossible to see a number of these 
Gallegos together without noting their resemblance 
to the Irish peasantry in appearance, dress, and 
manners, whose habit of leaving their own country 
for short periods to make a little money, by agricul- 
tural and other pursuits, is likewise theirs. The 
Esparterist demonstration in Galicia was entirely con- 
fined to the Milicianos of Vigo and Pontevedra, and 
the Carabineros de la Hacienda, over whom General 
Iriarte possessed much influence, having formerly been 
commander of the force. 

The Gallegos have ever been the especial sport of 
Spain. Living in a remote and isolated district, they 
are subjected, on their expeditions in search of a 
livelihood, to such slights as are distributed at home 
amongst the Scotch and Irish. ^^ Buscar la madre 
Gallega'" is a common proverb, which means literally 
'^ hunting the Gallego^s mother," and signifies pushing 
one^s fortune. A coarse and ill-mannered action is 
significantly named a Gallegada ; and the rude wind 
blowing from Finisterre, the head-land of storms, is 
called by the Castilians a Gallego. 
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CHAPTBK XXIII. 

THE A-YUNTAMI^NTOS, OB MUNICIPAL CHAMBERS. 

It 18 not to be forgotten what a proud position the 
Municdpalitiea of Spain assinned in former ages — * 
how stiurdily they fought ht their rights, and what 
a menftorable struggle they made eTen against the 
gigantie power of Chacks V. When, ia 1521 was 
fcarmed the Junta er Holy League of Cities^ it had for 
its object to' curb the inaolenee €»f a section of nobles, 
whcMB the. Germaaada or fraternity had previously 
ehased inxat Valencia, ta estabUsb the bases of publia 
liberty, aod preserve loag-ceded imnnunities unim* 
paired. A general convention was- held at Avila, to 
which delegates were sent by aU those eicies which 
bad a represeatatire voice in the. C6rtes.; and while 
they SMCffie to live and die for the king, their first 
xequi^cm. was, that the Fleming, Adrian, should be 
ccgaaaved from the Regency of Ca^e. So- darii^ and 
determined were the proceedings^ of these municipal 
men^ that they deposed the Begaat-Cardinal ; took 
posseaaioa of the person of the Queen- Mother, Dona 
Juana, as well as of the great seal ; and though they 
were ulldmaiely defeated, did not lay down their arms 
until thty had maife a noble struggle, and their leadbr 
Fadilla was slain. 

Though the municipalities of Old Spain enjoyed 
abundant freedom, it would be quite a mistake to 
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si^ppoae th^, ift the oiodern aeaae they were popular 
iD^ttttioos. They wef e la &ct nuMt aristocratie and 
exclusive. Oux owa municipal corpovatioD« belbre 
their reform were not closer monopolies. The old 
AyuQtami6itfe» of Spaia weve entirely composed of 
noble lamiliea, and for the most part of Hhdadou Tha 
"lan^e cusul'^ took a pride in oflSce which gave them 
the foremfist citiaenship^ and &up|4ied them with ex- 
teBsive gains., Hiddl0O9i were the least who could, 
show themaelves there, and in such a circle the reiwfier 
had no chance. These ancestral and historical honours 
^lain the eagerness with which the highest nobles 
of modem Spain aspire to municipal office, though 
tbey can be no langer regid^es by right of inhe- 
ritance, nor seU their pkces when tired of th^n,. 
tike the veinte euaibta of Seville^ whose four-and- 
twenty places in the corporalaon were worth 1500/. 
a-year each. 

Under the constitutional system, each Ayuntami- 
4nto throughout Spain has its Alcaldes, its Regidors^ 
and its Syndics.. The Ayuntamientos are divided 
into municipalities of the first and of the second order. 
Those of the first order have six alcaldes, twenty-four 
regidcss, and five syndics ; those of the second order 
ioMx alcaldes, twelve regidors,. and three syndics. 
The first alcalde answers to our mayor, the others to 
our aldermen^ the regidors to our common council- 
men, the syndics, to our treasurers, town-clerks, &u:» 
These posts are more important than with us, for 
nearly all the public taxe» pass through their hands.. 
The dissimiliurity of position between our aristocracy 
and that of the Peninsula is appareoi; from the faob 
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that the nobility here readily take municipal office ; 
and there is scarcely an Ayuntami^nto in Spain 
without one or two barons, counts, or marquises. 

The wide difference between the municipalities of 
Spain and those of England, and all other European 
countries except Portugal, will at once be obvious 
from the fact, that every pueblo or village containing 
one hundred householders, elects, by household suf- 
frage, its own Ayuntami^nto, consisting of four 
alcaldes, besides regidors and syndics, who have the 
collection of all the taxes, the management of most 
matters of civil and criminal jurisdiction, of the 
quintas or levies of soldiers of the line, and of the 
enrolment of national militia, as well as volunteers. 
Here is freedom enough — perhaps more than enough. 
Yet they also arrogate to themselves the right of 
" pronouncing'' for or against any government which 
may chance to turn up, proclaiming their disobedience 
to any law which the Cortes may enact, and shoulder- 
ing their guns upon slight pretence, with the sounding 
war-cry of " God defend the Queen and country ! " 
Had we a body of self-constituted aldermen on every 
Welsh hill or Irish bog which musters one hundred 
squatters, the number of their Worships signing 
" ^ (his mark)," would not be much less considerable 
than amidst the sands and sierras of Andalucia. The 
aldermen of these remote Ayuntamientos are unde- 
niably men of mark ; and, as a hundred contrabandist 
and bandit exploits, in which they have been par- 
ticipators attest, they are capital marksmen as well. 
Under the regime of Narvaez, most of the municipal 
powers are in abeyance* 
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The most important function discharged by the 
Ayuntami^ntos is enrolling the national militia — a 
business of such moment, that upon it depended in 
a great measure the character of the government at 
Madrid. Hence the hostility of the Moderados to 
these popular bodies. The process of indirect election 
^hich prevailed under the Constitution of 1812 (the 
people first electing by household suffrage a limited 
number of confidential electors, who afterwards elected 
the municipal body itself, as well as other public 
bodies), was retained until lately with regard to the 
Ayuntami^ntos alone. In no enlightened community 
could so mind-subduing an absurdity as pocket votes, 
and election by proxy (the parties all being present) 
be tolerated. But reckless and unprincipled govern* 
ments in Spain will equally pollute the franchise, 
whether the elector approach the urn himself, or 
depute others to approach it, and when the elections 
are against them, will not scruple to dismiss municipal 
bodies, and appoint th^ir own nominees. 

The division of powers, assignment of political 
boundary-lines, and definition of the limits of con« 
current jurisdictions, are constitutional niceties not 
comprehended here, and irregularities, at first tole- 
rated through ignorance or oversight, have now 
become prescriptive. At every fresh political occur* 
rence of somewhat more than ordinary interest, the 
various Ayuntami^ntos throughout the kingdom 
!9end addresses of felicitation to the Sovereign and 
the C6rtes — ^addresses not only most pompously 
worded, but conceived in a style of co-ordinate 
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grandetir, idiich proresthat there is noi small oantfrit 
in Spanish Ccunislorfetf: ^*Tbe miiDkifMil body oL 
five city of PeffumUim^ (feck0tmff SDflie k£0 sooik^' 
eongratisAave^ the Naftioiml Congrestf iipoa tkedcck^ 
ration wbidi it fans wiselj made cf theQaeens mago*' 
ritj r"^ The language of petitioa is unknowa huie^ 
and even memorials are saperaedtd hf uMiemtm 
as between eqoak. The peintcioos results of tfar 
state of feeling, of which sucit praclioeis tlie iad^,. 
IH^ felt in the readiness with wbsdi the pettieiti 
Ay^ntami^nto lifts up its head at €me moment aiub 
pronounces against the Government for the blowia^ 
of a straw, and the next moment assmnes royals 
authority. When schoolboys are suffered once or 
twice to bar out their masters with impunity, hmning 
out becomes inevitably a part of the school dis^ 
cipline. The moment any •• piece of news^ reacbea 
southern Spain, for instance, ** unconquered Seville,'**^ 
and the *^ very noble, very loyal, and very heroicali 
city of Cadiz," set the example : " Los Jerezanos/''' 
or the Sherry-men, follow suit, and, in order not 
to be outdone by the grande$ of the province, the 
inhabitants of the meanest little gathering of huts in< 
the remotest wilds of Andalucia, which is but juatk 
able to muster the 101 househdders that entitle to a 
municipality, meet in solemn conclave %ipea those 
affairs of the nation with which, except through tb0 
parliamentary elections, they have no Intimate con- 
cern, and put on record their notion of a grand 
constitutional document, which at best only proved 
their aptitude for sedition. 
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<* Alcalde'' is a Moorish name and oiB^e. Tbe^ 
JlBmance (yf Ckund informa ii» that that hero was 
ikkalde of Algava (tha modern Al^nre). 
Pam g1<nrift de flnftaaa 

£a Aleaide de U Algava. 

Itomaneero de romcmcn morifcof . 

Down to the constitutional era, theie were scpa- 
nrte AleaUes for alinosl: every possible variety of 
na^isterial and municipal functions. Many of the 
highest judges bore the name; the nobles had their 
Alcalde to decide questbns appertaining to their 
privileges, and highway^robbers had their Alcalde to^ 
condemn them when th^ were caught by La Santa 
Memiatndad. Under the constitutional regime the 
four Alcaldes divide the municipal, taxing, and politi- 
cal functioBS. 

Nothing can well be more absurd than casting upon, 
the shoulders of popularly elected municipal officers 
the odium of collecting the taxes of the State. . At 
no period have the taxes been regularly levied in 
Spain ; and a greater laxity has prevailed in Andar 
lucia than in any other part of it. It was so in the 
days of Cervantes, who burnt his fingers with their, 
oollection in this same province, and was thrown into 
a jail for the de£Eilcation of subordinate collectors. 
The modern system of levying the taxes of the State,, 
tlnrough the instrumentality of corporate office's 
elected by household suffrage, is a part of those pre-, 
valent nati<uial arrangements, which force one irre- 
sistibly to the conclusion that all such matters here 
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Are regulated upon principles opposed to commonf 
sense. The slightest suspicion of severity in assess-^ 
ing or collecting the revenue would be fatal to the 
election of any Alcalde or Regidor. 

It is odd that, while we have borrowed the Arabic 
name, Xarife, for one of our most important offices, 
that of sheriff, the Spaniards have borrowed neither 
the name nor the function, but retain the name and 
post of Alcaide ; while we, for the same office, have 
borrowed the Spanish word Mayor^ which in this 
sense is now obsolete. 

One great cause of the failure of the simultaneous 
efforts made at the end of October, 1848, in behalf of 
Espartero, by his friends, Iriarte in the north, and 
Nogueras in the south of Spain, was the fact, that 
Narvaez's party had effectually taken the sting out of 
the municipalities. These bulwarks of democratic 
power in all countries, in Spain have an especially 
popular character. Accordingly, the Alcaldes every- 
where were Exaltado-Progresistas, and, for the most 
part, adherents of Espartero. When the Pronun- 
ciamientos took place in June, the municipal Ayunta* 
ihi^ntos were unhesitatingly dissolved, in all cases 
where their love of smuggling did not override their 
political opinions, and their desire to run unlimited 
cargoes along the Andalucian coast, induce them to 
consent to Espartero's destruction. The refractory 
Alcaldes were dismissed without a moment's warning, 
and their places, in these popular bodies, filled up 
without the shadow of election, by the nominees of 
the Junta of Government, '^ in right of the faculties 
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with which they were clothed by the national will,^ or 
hy the revolted military chief of the district in virtue 
of his omnipotent power. 

Of the members of the rural municipalities through** 
out Spain, there are not a few who are leagued with 
Contrabandists, and even with the Chevaliers cTIndus-' 
trie, who flourish in these districts. So long as the 
visitations of these bandits do not approach their own 
manors, they are endowed with a most comfortable 
faculty of winking; but when they are themselves 
attacked, they become amazingly active, of which 
there occurred the other day an amusing instance. A 
one-legged Alcalde, tired of his wooden stump, re« 
solved to supply himself with a handsome cork leg 
from Paris. The diligencia was stopped, and the cork 
leg stolen with the other property, but immediately 
restored, on the Alcalde proclaiming that, unless resti- 
tution were instantly made, he would scour the coun- 
try, and hang up every offender. 

I once had occasion to see the first Alcalde of a 
remote Andalucian village engaged in his official 
duties. This mayor and chief magistrate wore no 
shirt, an article which seriously formed no part of his 
ordinary costume ; his feet were encased in the heavy 
brogues, which the peasantry commonly wear iu 
winter, of leather, ill-tanned and never cleaned — the 
mud not even scraped off. His legs were stocking- 
less, as was apparent from the bare shins which his 
rather short and negligent pantaloons displayed. Of 
what nature were the garments which he wore above, 
it was impossible to determine, for he was wrapped 
up with characteristic national pride in an old and 
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tattered cloak ; a greasy and broken bat of cc^toci 
▼dret, peaked, atid set with dignity on the side of bk 
head, completed his attire. His hands were rougher 
and blacker eiren than his face, and I aseeitained that 
he could not write. His Escribano, or notary, sap- 
plied this defideney, being the usual Fiel de Fei^ios, 
or substitute for a village attorney. Both seated at a 
tremulons table, smoked paper cigars without inter- 
•nrission, while the 'witnesses gave their evidence, and 
about a do2sen barelegged peasants with guns, repre- 
sented the National Guard. 

The tnude of swearing the witnesses -was not a little 
singular. When the depositions had been taken, 
without binding the parties by the solemnity of on 
oath, all were sworn in the lump; and if perjury 
chanced to have been committed, it was sugared over 
by a pious after-thought. When the Escribano had 
completed the depositions, interpolating not a few 
** plums" or tropes and flowers of rhetoric of hk own, 
he suddenly cried ^^ SombreroM abyo ! " or " ha^ off,'* 
liie Alcalde and he both rose, the foraser recited the 
words of an oath prescribed to be administered ki 
courts of justice; all present mumbled or mulTterad 
them after him ; the cigarrillos, which were momen- 
tarily removed to «dmit of this interlude, were 
clapped anew into the mouths of functionaries, wtt- 
nesses, and cnlprits, and the one table and tw>o ^ools, 
which formed the oniy furmture <^ the apartment, 
were i^emoved to the neighbouring Pos^ia, fmtn 
whenoe they were borrowed. I was as astonished ^a 
Sancho Pansa^s good wife Teresa, and exdmmad 
wkh her: ** QmAi podia pmuar que unpa^or de aaifaf 
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habia de venir a ser gohernador de irmilai ? '** — " Who 
nvould have thought that a goatherd would become 
the governor of an island ? " 

The example of ministers is too readily imitated 
by their provioeial •ubor^Jiniitesi, and when violent 
and illegal acts are practised by the former at revolu- 
tionary periods, they are sure to be imitated by the 
flatter in the ^ normal ^ra**^ which succeeds. Imne- 
. diately after tlie declaration of the Queaa's joaajoritj^ 
the arbitriurily nominated, instead oi popularly elected 
.fluioidpalities, w^ere admitted to be jncompaiihle with 
conatitutionAl liberty* and Caballero isoufd a roy^l 
decree, directing the municipalities to be immediately 
renewed by popular eleetiony aiscoiding to Jbmir. The 
Erovincial Deputation imd Gefe PpUtico of Cadi^, 
with a ddigbtful absence of cerecnonyy »d with care 
effrontery^ immediately promulgated thmr vdu) upon 
the exercise of the K»yal prero|ptiv^,.in the fc^wiog 
tenns^-^^^ AkisM^ugh by royal decree of tbe 16th 
instant, her Maj^^y has been pleased to command 
us to proceed to tlie renewal of the Aynntami^to?, 
4K»or4ing to the legal dijsposi^Jons contained in tbe 
fifime, very pow^nful causes oblige me, in oonjunctiQffi 
xrith ti»e rnoost exi^elknt Provincial Deput^oi?^ to 
suspend its .ful£dment until such time as the govern* 
JBQ»t sftiall ha^e resolved what it may decyn expedient 
.inj^^ardof the exposition wiiich I this day forwasd 
J»it. Cadiz, Sfith November, 1843. The Political 
ChieC^^ Tliese worthies wer« ned dismissed, and tl^e 
40fwl. ocder was trampled into powden They Jkc&ejiv 
ihiftt liarvaes was wiih them, and they were right- It 
the taiaister, Caballesro, that was disoussciL 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

COVPOflTXON OF THS ATUNTAMI^NTOS AND C($RTE8, 

' The parliamentary and municipal franchises in 
Spain, under the constitution of 18S7, before the 
Reform of 1845, seemed objectionably extensive, but 
were simple in their operation, and founded upon 
plain principles, which every one could comprehend. 
The franchise was invariably annexed to a bonAJide 
household qualification, absolute residence was re- 
quired, and no [man voted out of more than one 
holding. This useful feature is still retained. The 
possession of houses and properties in different towns 
and districts, in no degree entitles to a multiplication 
of the franchise, and there is no loss of real representa- 
tion, inasmuch as, let a man''s property be ever so 
extensive, the occupying tenants who pay the rent 
will under such a system be electors. The municipal 
constituency are called Vecinos, ♦* neighbours," or 
** burgesses," and were hitherto composed of all the 
heads of families, who have what is termed a *< casa 
ahierta^ an open house, or a ^* caia puesta^'^ a fixed 
residence. Their residence must have been for a year 
and a day. The voting lists constitute the sole regis» 
try, and are made and published yearly at the munid* 
pality* The municipal franchise, up to the end of 
1844, was a purely household qualification, no pay- 
ment of taxes, however small, being required— in facl^ 
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a genuine •* potwalloper^s '* franchise. The only ex- 
ceptions were two — ^those under trial for any criminal 
offence, or sentenced to any infamous penalty, and the 
^^pobres de solemnidad^* who publicly subsist by men- 
dicancy. The voters thus qualified elected delegates, 
who subsequently met at the Ayuntami^nto, or town- 
hally and agreed amongst themselves as to the list of 
Alcaldes and Regidores, or first municipal officer and 
bis assistants. The form of the municipal elections 
was thus by procuration, the people choosing their 
brains-carriers, and the brains-carriers the heads. 

This remnant of the faulty indirect elective system 
has been lately done away with, the G6rtes having 
conceded to Narvaez's administration a vote of confi- 
dence^ in principle utterly unjustifiable, for modifying 
at will the municipal institutions of Spain. The 
ultra-reactionary step has not yet been taken of 
making the Alcaldes the creatures of royal nomina- 
tion, but the municipal franchise is made henceforth 
contingent on the payment of taxes, which will 
much depopularise the system, and materially check 
the rapid diffusiveness of future revolutionary rnove-^ 
snents. 

The groundwork of the parliamentary franchise 
was the same as the foregoing, but with stringent 
additions ; the first and principal of which was the 
payment of the ^* mayorei cuotas,'" or chief taxes levied 
by the state; these must still be paid up regularly, or the 
vote is disfranchised, and the voter is alike disqualified 
if he be a debtor to the Hacienda Publica, or Treasury, 
or a defaulter to the common pueblo fund, or taxation 
for local purposes. The sum of the taxes, however. 
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■paid by aSpaDish dluen is triffiqg eompamd widi 
liu»e which Jtn Englufa fao«Mciiolder oiuat piy» luid 
the ifnalifioatiaii) though derived fnom property, wns 
fawetofiare modenUe, ainee it is only the pcoprieft^n •of 
palaces that pay y&ry eoogidierable taxea. The «fiAy 
' additional qualification was, that i^eyi»u8t be tweoty- 
Aye years of age— a qualification which is still con- 
tinued lor both deputies aod eleetoin. The angle 
loophole lor legal quibbUng whidb here presents itself 
is tlie item <* payment of taxes ;'^ and io SL^oid dia- 
putes as to the troubkacxne question from whose 
pockets they come^ it is speeidly enaofeed that the 
' linsfaand may for elaetoral purposes consider the vKtfeTs 
-property his own, so long as they live tqgetbac; 
that frtfaers may coaidder their children's pcopeity 
dieir own, so loi^ as they are the legitimate adau- 
Biatcators of tbeir persoas aod esta.tes; and tbat 
the son!s right is not affected by iife4oteresta or 

The following iohabitantfi weve likewise geB»iw% 
.entitled to Tote, ;after a year's. residence, wlietber they 
paid, taxes* or Slot, having attained to daeir 2Sth y«ar: 
— Members of the Spanish academies of History ai|d 
the Fine Arts, cadlsd here "noUes artes/' I>actor5 
and lieevbntes in the throe faculties of Diviakfy 
Law, and Mediciiie. Members of ecdesia^alcfa^ 
ters, jMsxichial curates (rectors) and their assisteiit 
cks^gy. Magistrates^ and advocates of two |ieacs^ 
Atandnsg. Officers cf the array of a certain standiog) 
whether on aervioe or nettned. Physicians, surgePWy 
..and i^Kidioearaes of two j^eerV slanding. Qlt wijl be 
dbserned iJsat JBachelart m ^edicioe can fs:|iQliie 
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liere.] Anehitects, fxiiiiten, and sotdpton, with Ae 
title of academicians in any ooadeiny of die Fine 
Arts. Professors, and masters ia any educational 
cstablidment supported by the public fiinds. Be- 
sides t^e disquaHfioatioBB already specified, are those 
«of bankruptcy, suspended payments, a judicial intem 
dict annexed to moral or physical incapadty, and mr- 
vmllance under sentence by the authorities. 

By the new Sectoral law just promulgated, the 
<;ountry is divided into 906 electoral districts, and 
iwill return a Deputy for each, in lieu of the late 
wholesale system of electing a certain number of 
.Deputies for eadb province. The considerable increase 
is thus made in the entire number of Deputies, from 
-241 to 306 ; but the principle of idection will be much 
Jess popular dian heretofore. The qualification for 
electors will benoefinlh consist in the payment of 400 
reals, or about 4Z. per annum ia direct taxes, which 
for Spain is very high, mone especially for the pro- 
Tincea. Members of the learned professions, and retired 
officers in the' army and navy, are qualified by payii^ 
lialf the aboipe amoujii in direct taxes. Goveromeot 
fimploy^ oa active service ace likewise qualified by 
.paying the saae smaller amount of taxes, provided 
their salary amounts to I£QZ. per annum. The fisrour 
.eoBceded to these fanctionartes will go far to extinguish 
.ibeiadependenoeof thesyatem. The 806 electoral dis- 
-mcts mto whidi the country is thus to be divided, 
instead of the 49 provinces of wfaidi it was hitherto 
•constituted fior electoral pixrposes, wiU ooatain about 
40,900 electors each, the colooaes btiag included as 
JsenetQ&n*e m the arcapgsmeat. . The adoption of eleo- 
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toral districts in lieu of provinces is an approximation 
to our English system. 

The simplicity of the registry is one of the best part^ 
of the Spanish mode of procedure. The municipality 
is obliged by law to make out a complete list of voters 
at stated periods, and, when the list is completed, to 
post it at the Ayuntami^ntos, and the other most 
public places of the town and district. Thus it re* 
mains exposed for some twenty days, in order that 
reclamations may be made for the purpose of recti^ 
fying mistakes and omissions. The tax-books afford 
the groundwork of the system, and the onus of re* 
gistry, instead of being thrown on the elector, is fixed 
on the municipal officer. The qualified elector has 
not to trudge many miles and lose whole days to 
obtain the franchise, to employ lawyers, live at inns, 
and spend his money, time, and patience. The whole 
process is arranged for him by the paid public 
officials, and it is only in the event of some fraud or 
mistake, that there is any necessity for that trouble 
and turmoil, which (whatever may be said) makes the 
franchise to quiet men a burden. So, with all their 
restlessness, there are some useful political hints to be 
derived from Spain, though this system, perhaps, 
would be too slovenly for England. 

The municipal elections have been hitherto con* 
ducted upon the principle of almost universal suffrage^ 
and present a very striking contrast to those which are 
held for the return of Senators and Deputies to the 
Cdrtes. The latter, restrained by a moderate qualifi* 
cation, seldom present much resemblance to the ex^ 
cesses of the former* I found it to be the prevalent 
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feeling in Andalucia, amongst all but the rabble that, 
vpon a balance of evils and advantages, the true lover 
of liberty must prefer a modification of the municipal 
franchise ; and the political chief of Cadiz, Talens, 
backed by the auxiliary Junta — for the most part 
Progresistas — forwarded to the government a strong 
representation of the benefits to be derived from assimi- 
lating the municipal elections to those for the Cdrtes. 
In the enormous rush of an entire population to the 
urn, force and a bad popularity were always sure to be 
triumphant ; the greatest ruffian, with the congenial 
support of rufiians, was likeliest (if he desired it) to be 
made an alderman : it was a common saying, that a 
captain of robbers in Andalucia might get himself 
returned by the suffrages of his confederates and the 
coercion of his gang : and it is a well-known fact, that 
all along the coast contrabandist gefes^ through the 
support of their smuggling bands, and the better to 
defy the revenue laws, have been returned to the 
municipal chamberls, and occasionally to the rank of 
Alcaldes. 

' The working of universal sufiVage is not ill illus- 
trated in these municipal elections. When the election 
is contested, it is force which usually decides. The 
most audacious and disorderly surround the approaches 
to the urn ; holgazanes {mauvais iujets) without known 
occupation, ' felbws armed with bludgeons and even 
knives, reckless smugglers, sometimes more reckless 
bandits, give the law to the community in too many 
of these elections, frightening away the laborious and 
peaceful, and inspiring with horror the respectable 
citizen. When the municipal elections have been 
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hotly disputed) bodies of men of this clftsshitvetumiLr'^ 
tuoosly invaded the churches wfaeve they irere held^; 
aroied with staves and poniards^ and sacrilegiofisly 
diffusing tenon But the notion of royal noaiinatioar> 
of the municipal offioers, as propoted by Cristina, im 
not fbr all this to be entertained. A moderate pro- 
perty qualification is the remedy, bdt, unhappily, too" 
xaoderate an expedient for Narvaez's diam Modendo" 
eoveniment. The 78d afod 74th Articles of the Re* 
formed Constitution, just promulgated, nidicate very 
plainly that both the Alcaldes, or higher muineipd 
officers, and the leading men in the Provincial DepUf^ 
tations, are to be nominated by the Crown. Theop 
Articles aire as follow : — There will be throughout the 
pueblos Alcaldes and municipalities. The munie^ 
palities will be nominated by the inhabitants on wfaoni) 
the law confers this right The law will determine 
the organisation and functions of the Deputations and 
municipalities, and the intervention which the dde-- 
gates of the Govemnunt shall have in both these 
corporations. 

The ordinary processes of intimidation and bullying 
are resorted to here as m other countries, and the 
violence offered to electors to prevent them from going 
to the urn, does not difler materially from the arts 
employed to keep obnoxious voters from the poll in 
England. But here there is this remarkable pecu-^ 
harity, that the violence is for the most part enacted 
in the centre of the parish church, and that the imme^ 
diate proximity of sanctuaries and holy images is 
violated by the infliction of Uows — too often with a 
knife, the pukdada^ of which the Manolb^s familiar 
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^^g ssyty diat with faurtten tfthem he makes «uxe of' 
an antagonist.. Thei« have likewise been instances. a£ 
robbii^ the eiectoral urOy and burning the votii^ 
papers ! Wiien an election is known to be goiiig- 
against a particular party, the most abandcAed tvSkmA. 
ia the town are eni]^oyed for a few puda^ and dear 
all before them with biudgeonsy in what a Castilim 
proverb calls a ^pv!kalada de ptearOi'' meanings the 
twinkling of an eye, or literally, the time a blaob* 
guard takes to draw out bis Iniife. Latterly, bow-- 
eter, it i» the military that are iot die most past em*- 
pk>yed, a little money being distributed amongst the- 
sergeants and corporals. 

A horrible electioaeering outrage took place a Sen 
yeans since at Vejer on the Andalucsan coast. Blood 
wa» deliberately i^ed in the temple of the Most High, 
and murderous shots were fired within the sanctuary* 
I4othing parallel has occurred of late in Europe, ex- 
cept the recent dreadful riot in a church at Naples,^ 
where the troops were ordered to fire upon the' 
dense congregation. At Vejer political feeling ran 
frightfully high ; and during the elections for the 
C6rtes, which were heid» according to the invariable* 
practice, in the parish church, -a citizen exercising biB* 
electoral right, and hazarding an imprudent observa- 
tion as he deposited his voting^ paper in the urn, waa 
barbarously assassinated. His blood flowed upon the 
steps of the altar ! The instrument of his death was 
the common pundl or dagger-knife. Dreadful was the 
tnM4e which ensued. The friends of the rival candi* 
dates formed themselves into two parties, and struck' 
at each other with knife and bludgeon within sight of' 
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the crucified Saviour, and by the light of the holy 
lamps burning before the shrines of the Virgin and 
Saints 1 The soldiers were called in — shots were fired 
*--the bayonet drank the blood of the people — ^and 
this was in the house of Ood ! 

Whenever a closely-contested election is anticipated, 
the engines of coercion put in motion are of the most 
formidable description. The half miUion of Govern- 
ment Empleados difiiised over the country are the 
unresisting creatures of ministerial will — their votes 
or starvation being the alternative. Whatever party 
may have chanced to grasp the ministerial portfolios 
has herein a powerful means of constraint and oppres- 
sion, which makes most difiicult the conduct of an 
independent contest against Government* Not only 
the votes of the Empleados, but their weight, their 
wealth, their influence, their exclusive occupation 
of every public ofiice, the powerful patronage which 
they administer, all are irresistible shafts in the 
Government quiver. If the case be of extraordinary 
pressure, the Gefe Politico of the district receives 
a peremptory mandate to vrin the election, under pain 
of immediate dismissal, and a hundred different screws 
are applied, more powerful infinitely than the money 
and drunkenness which are our only instruments in 
England. The hopes of some are wakened, and the 
fear of others is excited. The cupidity of worldly- 
minded men is cheaply gratified by prospective gain, 
and young ambition is silenced by the lure of prospec* 
tive advancement. To become a Government func* 
tionary, however humble, is a beginning ; to the 
dreaming Empleado it is a Jacob's ladder leading up 
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into the empyreum of ministerial oiBce» and ending in 
premierships and golden fleeces* The community at 
large is coerced by other means. Significant threats, 
are held out, which unscrupulous rulers here would. 
realise, that unless the returns are favouraUe, special 
burthens will be imposed on the district, and the taxes 
at present existing more rigorously enforced; that 
the youthful male population will be mowed down 
by military levies, that a triple detachment of troops 
will be permanently billeted on the inhabitants, that 
useful public institutions will be removed, and a 
hundred horrors besides. What country constituency 
has independence enough to breast this deluge of 
calamities? What peasant is imbued with Roman 
virtue ? The ^' assensere omnes*'^ is the inevitable 
result of die *^ quce sibi guisque timebat^ 

The application of the Govemment-screW to the 
elections for the Cortes takes place through the agency 
of the Political Chiefs and Provincial Deputations. 
The electoral law accords to them a wide margin. It 
is very voluminous and cumbrous in its details; its 
extreme minuteness of regulation, instead of answering 
the purpose for which it was intended, only opens 
a door to abuses by leading to difference of inter-» 
pretation ; and as cavil may be endless, the authorities 
cut the Gordian knot by deciding exactly as they 
please* The first care of the Government, before the 
Parliamentary elections, is to see that their Political 
Chiefs everywhere are to be depended on, and to pack 
the Provincial Deputations. By this means every 
disputed point is decided in favour of an adherent 
of the Government, and against an adherent of the 

VOL. II. T 
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Opfomtkm^ Scropulotnoiens and sbame are «ub*' 
merged in partisanship; and if afiy one objects to 
an nnjust decision, ihe Goremiiientt has plenty of 
soldiers outside to protect its corrupt authorities. 
The Deptttatkm, umler the auspices of the Poiiticai; 
Chief, divides the province into eiectoral dbtrkil?, 
there being no returns for single towns as with us, but 
of the allotted fvaiabm* of deputies fer each province, 
just as if three or four English counties Mnere united 
for electoral purposes, and the borough members 
absorbed into the general return* In this procesa 
of division facilities are afforded to the Government 
party by multiplying voting districts in quarters 
where they are strong, and thinning them vfhere tlie 
strength of their adversaries is concentrated. The 
• authorities have an option, and tlie intention of die 
19th article is thus easily evaded. They likewise 
auperintend the making out of the electoral Hsts,' 
and, though the third article requires these to be 
conspicue«isly posted throughout the province for a 
fortnight, they have it in their powa* to exclude 
from the benefits of this placarding, smaller towns and 
rural districts, in which the strength of the Oppo- 
sTtion preponderates. The object of the placarding 
is thus defeated, for parties whose names have been 
excluded from the li«t of voters, can thus obtain no 
knowledge of the fact, and are ^ut out from appeal-* 
ing. As no nfian in Spain ever registers his vote, 
the only mode in which the candidate can secure 
his right is by appealing, if his name be excluded 
from the lists. 
This is well enough for municipal elections, but» 
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for the parlkunentary franchise, appears toocarekss. 
Practically it often amounts to a disfraDchisemcat by 
tfe agents of the Government. The voting lists ace 
only partially di^layed, and obnoxious individuals 
appealing against the omission of their names, have 
tbeir appeal laughed at ; tliey appeal to the Govern- 
nient> and again are laughed at* They have most 
extraordinary notions here of constitutional liberty; 
and constitutions, statutes, rights, and privileges, are 
violated daily with as much insolence and as little 
ceremony as if there were no parliament. Again, the 
authorities,, in fixing the day on which the election is 
to be held, are merely required to insert a notice in 
an uninteresting official paper, the BoUtin Ofieialj no 
copy of which ever reaches many rural districts; or 
that particular number is kept back at the post-office, 
for political intrigue and turpitude extend here every-, 
where, and contaminate every institution ; and the 
districts where the. ministerial strength lies, alone 
receive careful notice. The time allowed for the 
duration of the election is very limited ; a particular 
hour is fixed, at which it is announced that the votes 
of all present in the place set apart for the district, will 
be received. The doors are shut, and those wlio come 
a few minutes after the hour are disfranchised. Care 
i$ taken by the Political Chief and his subordinates 
that the place shall be filled long before the appointed 
^im'e, by the voters in the Government interest, and 
all the approaches are guarded by soldiers, and non- 
military bullies protected by the bayonet, who em- 
barrass the Opposition voters in their access, jostle and 
beat, and shut many of them out entirely— to illustrate 
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tfae beauties of freedom of election. Next comes tbe - 
general scrutiny, which is the master-iniquity of the 
whole delusive process. This does not take place until - 
ten days after the elections have been held, In the' 
Hall of the Provincial Deputation, where commissioner ■ 
ers for each district hand in the returns. These the 
authorities have, during the comfortable intervening 
period of ten days, taken care to help in concocting^ 
applying an irresistible screw to the commissioners 
whom they have helped to nominate. 

There is not even a swearing to the accuracy of the 
lists returned ; they are only attested before a notary. 
The fabrication of two or three lists will often turn 
the scale ; and when we consider the intensity with 
which political passion rages in the Peninsula, any 
supposition is reasonable. But the quiver of iniquity 
IS not yet exhausted. The election agents of the 
Grovernment, to make sure that those to whom they 
are enabled to apply the screw vote as they require 
them, and that the holder of every dirty little post, 
such as a letter-carrier or revenue-policeman, votes for 
the government candidates, draw out the voting papers 
in writing, place them in the hands of their miserable 
flock of electors, and never take their eyes off them till 
they have deposited them in the urn. To prevent the 
possibility of the lists being changed, they are often 
marked, or drawn out on coloured paper, or on paper 
made with an express water-mark for the purpose — so 
great is the purity of Peninsular representation^ and 
such a blessing the vote by ballot. 

The training of the electoral urn to the utterance of 
a solemn lie^ the odious league of fraud and violence. 
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; ihe villany which stabs and the perfidy which falsifies, 
in the act of returning the national representatives, 
are the perennial causes of Spanish revolution. So 
long as faction and party afiPront both decency and 
shame, the passions will be inevitably held in such a 
.state of ferment, that no man will be scrupulous about 
the means of altering the national condition. The 
. army will be corrupted, by money where wealth caa 
be commanded, by sedition where intrigue is poor. 
The press will be the mouthpiece of resentment and 
the ready tool of treason. The national militia will be 
-disafiected, turbulent, and riotous. Secret societies 
. will sap the integrity of the State, and the Court will 
continue to enshrine its atrocious Camarilla. Even 
patriotism will be forced to have recourse to the 
perilous weapons of intrigue, as the only means of 
withstanding its antagonists; and good men will be 
urged by despair to revolutionary violence. The 
** villanos conpoder'*'* of Calderon are as unscrupulous 
now as they were 200 years ago, and while the rage 
for government employment, and the empire of cor- 
ruption are universal, while parliamentary successes 
are impossible and constitutional weapons pointless, 
the struggle will still be in the battle-field. 

How easy it is to falsify returns under a system like 
that which prevails in Spain, is apparent from the fol- 
lowing instance, of which I was personally a witness at 
Seville. The mesa^ or committee of scrutiny, composed 
of staunch adherents of the Provisional Government, 
deliberately rejected the votes of sundry electoral dis- 
tricts, hostile to Lopez and Narvaez, annulling them 
<m the fanciful ground of unexplained irregularity. 
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All that voted in accordance with their political y\eMs 
■were reguiar ; all that voted against them the reverse. 
Remonstrance on the part of the electors was silenced 
by an enormous display of military in front of the 
Ayuntami^nto and in all parts of the city. A (Syllable 
or two of remonstrance was afterwards breathed in the 
Congress at Madrid ; but the elections having been 
carried by similar means elsewhere, and the dictators 
of the day being thus secured a majority of five to one 
in the Chanjber of Deputies, the most scandalous so- 
called elections were on the instant confirmed. A 
Roman Emperor once made a consul of his horse, but 
a successful Spanish general might to-day make bis 
dog a deputy. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE POLITICAL GHLBFSU — ^THB PROYIliCIAL DJ&PUTATZONa.-*^ 
TH£ JUDICIAL BENCH. 

The Gete Politico conies somewhat neatr to the 
Lord- Lieutenant of an English county, but infinitely 
Bearer to the French prefect of a department. He 
differs from the English Lord^Lieutenant, as the sti- 
pendiary differs trom the unpaid magistracy, and as 
the man of unlimited from the man of very definite 
powers, his qualification in no respect arising from 
local property or influence, but from the possession^ 
in addition to the governm^it confidence, of adminis. 
trative talents and experience. He is the instrumeiot 
4Qd channel of centralization, being in constant com- 
nunication with Madrid, and receiving instructions 
from the '^ Ministry of the Government of the Penin- 
sula,^^ in reference to the minutest particulars, as the 
governors ot plazas^ such as Cadiz and Valencia, re- 
ceive theirs from the Minister of War. The PcJid- 
cal Cluef is the medium for conveying to the pec^ile 
the first intelligence of all impoirtant events, wbidi 
he does by printed bandos posted on the waUs, or by 
joffidal annouflkcements in some ohosen newspaper. 
When disturbances arise^^^-aad when do they n^t in 
Spain ? — he keeps up a constant fire of handosi or 
harmless wordy pnoclamations, against the diaeon- 
Jilted, vapouurs aii4 threatens a great deal^.w^i 4f 
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needful, has the entire control and disposition of the 
military. He exercises likewise considerable con- 
trol over the Provincial Deputation ; and having an 
eye to all matters of administration, to juries as well 
as judges, and a right to report upon all to the 
Government, this powerful oflScer is, as often as not, 
a stranger, originally, to the province which he rules. 
TheGefes Politicos select either the Municipalities, 
or the Provincial Deputations for their instruments, 
according to the political complexion of the ministry 
which they represent — the former, if it be Progresista 
and popular, the latter if it be of Moderado tendencies. 
But if both fail them, they have a great resource in 
the cura-parrocos, or parish clergy, through whom 
they can powerfully influence the people ; and as the 
clergy are dependent on the Government for promo- 
tion to richer benefices, and finally to the episcopal 
ofiice, this screw is one of the most vigorous in their 
repertory. The simple country folks are greatly 
swayed by their clergy, and when it is required to 
serve a political purpose, and have a number of 
petitions, memorials, or representations of the same 
shade, transmitted to Madrid for a particular efiPect, 
the Ministro de la Gobernacion de la Peninsula for- 
wards a sufficient supply of circulars to the Gefes 
Politicos throughout the various provinces, by whom 
they are again enclosed to the clerical agents — the 
good feelings of the people are appealed to, their pious 

' zeal awakened, their eyes blinded as to real tendencies; 

'^' trots pas en avant^ c^estfaitJ* 

To seriously liken the Gefes Politicos of Spain to 
our Lord-Lieutenants of counties would be an ex- 
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tremely loose comparisctD. The functions of the 
latter are msdj limited. To preside over the ma- 
gistracy, communicate with the Govemmenti super- 
intend the regulations for the preservation of the 
peace, and recommend magisterial appointments or 
dismissals, are important duties doubtless, but by no 
means of a high executive character, and over the 
rights of the subject they are entirely powerless. The 
Gefe Politico has a more active agency in moulding 
events, and producing results, than twenty county 
Lieutenants. He is the paramount government agent 
that the Prefect is in France. He has a hand in 
everything, an eye in all directions. He manages 
/ the parliamentary elections, he manages the Provin- 
cial Deputations, he manages the Municipalities. He 
corrupts, coerces; if needful, bribes. Whatever new 
event occurs at Madrid, Barcelona, or elsewhere, be 
issues his proclamation, shapes public opinion, **tran- 
quillises spirits,^^ stirs them up, when requisite. He 
. rules like a Colonial Governor over the district subject 
to his authority. He plants the military in the most 
convenient places to suppress disturbance, or command 
the electoral urn. In a semi-anarchical country, it is 
obvious that the power of this functionary is despotic, 
,wide, immense ; and as he is never, as with us, a man 
of property, but one depending on success for his 
avenivy and determined to please the Government, be 
is resolutely bent on political victories, and often reck- 
less as to means ; his promotion, and that of his assist- 
ants, being contingent on the zeal with which they 
.execute the orders of ministers, and keep the people 
Jq subjectioa ; and empleomania^ and strong Umbition 
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being rerj prevalent here, in oonsequenee of the 
absence of a monopolist aristocracy, and through the 
democratic accessibility of all oiBces, even to regencies. 
This department is, next after the seats of Cabinet 
Ministers, incomparably the most important in Spain. 
The Gefe exercises a direct and powerful influence 
over the formation of the electoral lists and jury lists, 
intermeddling successfully, almost irresponsibly, wHfa 
the two roost important rights of the sul^ect— the 
parliamentary franchise, and trial by jury. He can 
manage, with the Escribanos of the municipalities, to 
exclude frcnn the list» the names of obnoxious voters, 
and when these subsequently «end in their appeal to 
the provincial board, he] can influence the decision so 
as generally to bring it against them. The applicant 
has an appeal to the higher courts, and finally to the 
Tribunal de Casecion, or supreme court of appeal at 
Madrid; but {HtictieaUy, the idea of sudi an appeal 
being prosecuted successfully, or at all^ in a couimy 
so needy and indolent as Spain, is out of the ques» 
tion ; and the individual sacrifices his frandiise with 
a smile or a shrug. The Gefe can likewise weed the 
jury Hsts by a similar process, and appeals can be 
frustrated by simrlar means. But prosecutions for 
aecKtioas libel are seldom successful, there being a 
strong — perhaps too sftrong a feeling in favour of the 
liberty of the press. 

Here is a specimen of the impartial justice with 
which the pditical chiefs admkrister their funcdona* 
The Gefe of Cadiz issued the followittg prockmatum^ 
upon the rccapt of the intelligenee of (MScagals <fis- 
nissal, to. demonstrate his own fitness %o be tetatned 
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in office by the new ministry : — ** The scandalous and 
unfaeard-of attempt committed by Olozaga on the 
sacred person of oirr Queen, must fill every Spaniard 
-with mdignation. The inhabitants of this heroical 
city and of the entire province, who are giving daily 
«uch proofs of their loyalty to the throne and respect 
for the laws, will participate indubitably in this sen- 
timent.'' The official account of the transaction at 
the palace was published contemporaneously with thiis 
Bando, and public opinion was thus audaciously pre- 
judiced. But the tone of what follows is still more 
unjustifiable. 

** As the first civil authority of this province, I will 
support, at all hazards, the constitutional authority of 
the Queen's government. I reckon on all the loyal 
inhabitants of the province ; and if any malignant 
wretch should^ contrary to my expectations, attempt 
to disturb the public tranquillity, he will suffer the 
aeverest chastisement Cadiz, 5th of December, 1848. 
—The Political Chief, De la Riba.'' 

There is only one counterpoise to the 6el&-<-4lie 
Provincial Deputation. This body is chosen by a 
proceflS of election nearly similar to that which re- 
tunis the Deputies to the C6rtes, the franchise being 
annexed to payment of a pretty large amount of 
taxes. The persons dios^i are, for the most part, 
substantial men, but, unhappily, political partisans. 

The Provincial Deputations may, in some degrae, be 
•likened to our erhire grand jimes; being entrusted 
mUk the diatiibntion of all funds for the formation 
isnd eoRservaiicni of roads, for bfttering and esstenri- 
iaig eaoMnsnkation, and the genvnil snpepviMtt of 
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material improvemeDt They are likewise in direct 
communication with the Government as to the levy of 
troops and their distribution in the province ; .asd^ 
above all, they have the management of the electiaas 
for the Cortes. The substitution of this body for 
the Ayuntami^ntos, in this respect, is no subject for 
congratulation; for there is no ordinary iniquity which 
they will hesitate to perpetrate, to promote the success 
of their party. At home we may deplore the excesses 
of party spirit — here it is unbridled, ruthless, satanic ; 
and unhappily so all-pervading, that there is no body 
in the State to which the ^' purification^^ of votes could 
be entrusted, without the most conclusive moral cer- 
tainty that hundreds of good votes would be torn and 
destroyed in the urn. Those districts which send in 
a preponderance of votes hostile to the prevailing 
opinion of the Provincial Deputation are pretty sure 
to be disfranchised for the occasion, upon some frivo- 
lous plea of irregularity, while the most audaciously 
irregular votes in its favour are sure to be acknow- 
ledged. The scrutiny is all carried on with closed 
doors, and remedy of course there is none. What 
then? Destroy this system of secret voting, with its 
consequence of secret doctoring of votes. It may be 

"good elsewhere, or it may be bad; but here, it is 

.suicidiJ« Let the vote be open, and the objection 
openly argued. Here again there will be violent 

• uproar, conflict, assassination. Not so much more, 
perhaps, than at home. The Spaniards are hot- 

; blooded ; but the days of Quesadaing appear to be, in 
great measure, gone by. Anything will be better 

'.than strangling the infant thought in its cradle^^thaii 
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stifling the popular voice and feeling, under the sane*- 
tion of popular forms. 

The Provincial Deputations illustrate the general 
principle that all oflBces of trust are the subjects of 
factious contest, and are made, vfhen obtained, a. 
means of enriching their possessors. The office, it 
will be observed, is in the highest degree honorary; 
and the Deputies are chosen to administer funds, with 
the high integrity presupposed by their standing in 
society, which would not be deemed safe in the hands 
of small municipalities. But the spirit of jobbing 
appears universally. Of the Provincial Deputations 
of Cadiz, within the last few years, one spent 75,000 
reals (750/.), in conveying a few muskets for the 
national militia from Madrid, the muskets being sup- 
plied gratuitously by the Government, and the only 
thing they could show for this large outlay being a 
few boxes and baskets. Another spent 7000 reals (70/.) 
in invitations to their friends for a day's excursion to 
the country, and nearly as much in cigars ; and an- 
other devoted 30,000 dollars of the public money to 
the support of an Italian opera company, without a 
shadow of authority. For a lunch on the occasion of 
blessing the bridge of Zurraque, they charged the 
rate-payers with 32,840 reals, or 328/., and a specific 
amount ever since for the anniversary of the blessing 
of the bridge ! 

Whenever a Provincial Deputation shows itself 
independent and refractory, it is now the fashion to 
dissolve it; electing by the screw of Government 
influence, one more subservient. Thus falufied and 
perverted, constitutional liberty becomes the most 
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grtodiog: of despotiams. The Gre& Politico iii at once 
Lord Lieutenant and High Sheriff aad he is like^ 
wise, an unscrupuloin partisan* Every province has 
il» captain-general and its political chief, the heads of. 
the miLttary and civil establishments; both are the 
ssvom servants of the Government, and^ by their bftr- 
iBonious tt^tion, the administratioii of the country is 
carried on. 

The existing judicature of Spain has been copied, 
like so many of its other institutions, from France. 
The magistracy is all paid on a scale, unhappily, too. 
small for much integrity. There are the Juez de 
primera instancia, and the Juez de seganda iustancia, 
as in France ; and the municipal AJcaldes have like- 
wise magisterial functions. In the superior courta at 
Madrid the judges are too numerous and too ill-paid. 
to be above the influence of corruption, and suitors 
aire well known to have a chance proportioned to the 
weight of their purses, though the recognised law- 
costs are . not considerable. This remark applies^ 
though in a somewhat less degree, to the Court of 
Casacion, or Supreme Court of Appeal. The Castin 
Han proverb seems much in vogue here — '' Jusdoe ]& 
blind, but the judge should have his eyesight." 

Faction extends even to the judicial bench ; honest 
and competent men are dismissed because they do not 
row in the same boat with the minister; and judges^ 
not determined themselves tor be partisans, are made 
90. It is difficult to resist the dictates of interest^ 
when a non-compliance with the wishes of autho- 
rity may involve the forfeiture of a family provision^ 
and the absolute loss of breach Yet it would be most 
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wsjust to infer thai Spain has viot hoDourable judgefl^ 
and men who, in defiaace of oonrts, will give effieacjr 
to trnth and juatice. The charge of conspiracy to 
assassinate Oldzaga was an instance of this. Senor 
Gaminde, one of the accused, applied lor permission to 
be confronted with bis accuser, which is not in accord* 
aace with the ordinary proceedings of Spanish cri- 
minal law. The practice, on the contrary, is veiy 
inquisitorial. The examination of witnesses is ia a 
great measure carried on in the dark, the process to a 
considerable extent ex partem and the mode of putting 
the ioterrogatories dictatorial. The judge seems oflen 
disposed tocoitfound and entrap the prisoner, and, as in 
France^ assumes the part of a cross-examining counsel, 
and sometimes bullies and browbeats those whose 
guilt is merely suspected. The application of Senor 
Gaminde was happily, bowev^^ acceded to by the 
Upright judge who tried him, and the effect of the 
confrontation was, that bis accuser (a priest!) was 
unable to identify him amongst several of his friends, 
and literally pointed out another man as Gaminde. 
The result was an instant acquittal, and the indict* 
meni of the priest for perjury. The conduct of this 
person was unfortunately but t€X> characteristic of the 
loose morality of a portion of the Spanish clergy* 
This judge was far too honest for Narvaez, and the 
escape of two of the alleged conspirators (for Gaminde 
and another were both acquitted at the same time) was 
tcx> bitter a draught for the Captain^General, who 
doubtless preferred such judges as those of Ferdinand 
VI L, who sent the Liberals off to be hung, without 
evidence, by order of the Camarilla. Tbe mode of 
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trial was changed, and the more congenial forms of A 
court-martial substituted for the constitutional deci« 
sions of the judicial bench. The case was transferred 
by order to the Military Tribunal of Madrid. The 
same perjured witnesses were here to give evidence 
against the remaining prisoners, and no resource was 
left to the latter but the eloquence and ingenuity of 
their counsel. Happily, however, the bar of Spain is 
a body endowed, in many instances, with splendid 
abilities, and the shame of pronouncing sentence in 
the teeth of evidence ably elicited, and held up to the 
light of day by a firm and masterly hand, is often the 
sole^ but effectual safeguard of the prisoner. The 
advocates of Spain have asserted their intellectual 
superiority, by filling the foremost ranks of the Senate, 
where their oratory shines unrivalled. Sefior 016zaga 
developed his powers at the bar; and perhaps the 
most brilliant advocate in Europe^ as well as one of 
the most delightful of parliamentary orators, is Senor 
Lopez. Not content with the appointment of a mili« 
tary tribunal for the trial of a civil offence, Narvaez 
dismissed five of its members to make room for his 
Moderado partisans. But^ as if providentially to foil 
his wicked designs to secure a conviction, *^ El deda 
mostrador de Diosy'^ " the pointing finger of God,** as 
Martinez de la Rosa expressed himself upon another 
occasion^ interposed to obstruct his proceedings. The 
soldier and two civilians charged with the actual 
shooting, escaped immediately afterwards from a 
window in the barrack-prison of Santa Isabel. Senor 
Iglesias, the editor of the Espectador, likewise escaped 
to Paris ; and there remained in the clutches of vin^ 
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dictiYe law only the Deputy Calvo, and the three 
editors of the Eco del ComerciOy the charge against 
whom of having furnished money to procure the 
assassination, after the escape of the men who were 
expected to turn approversi it was impossible to 
substantiate ! 

There is a judge in Madrid— Senor Olabarria — who 
in one single year, 1824, sentenced to death no fewer 
than forty Libei'als^ all of whom were executed for 
offences purely political. Olabarria is in fact the 
Spanish Norbury« During the lawless reign of the 
Provisional government in autumn, 1843, Olabarria was 
raised by Senor Lopez to the highest seat of judgment 
in Spain, being promoted to the Supreme Tribunal of 
Justice. The . Constitution of 1837 guarantees the 
independence and immovableness of the judges except 
for criminal malversation. But Lopez, himself a 
strong Liberal, was amongst the first to violate the 
Constitution which he liad a hand in making. 
*^ Doctor Joaquin Maria^^' the familiar name for the 
ex-premier, suffered himself to be swayed by feelings 
of personal friendship towards his brother Doctor-of- 
!Law8, dismissed the judges of the Supreme Tribunal 
wholesale, without a shadow of authority, promoted 
Olabarria and other friends in their places, and forgot 
by how many ghosts of butchered victims would be 
encircled on the judgment-seat the blood-stained tool 
of Ferdinand. 

The expenses of the department of Grace and 
Justice, consisting almost entirely of the salaries of 
the judges and magistrates, their escribanos, and the 

VOL. II. V 
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Tsrious Ifiw^ofScem of the Crown, are stated in 4ie' 
ettknales &r 1844 at S0,8d8,226 reak, at 204,00(ML 

A report from the Minister of Gmoe «Dd Justice 
presents the following table of criminal proeeiE»es 
brought beCcffe the several courts of the kingdom in 
1844:— 



Madrid . . 


. . 1,022^74 . 


. . 5,159 , . 


, I ta 199 


Paraploaa . 


. . 230,925 . 


. . 1,201 . . 


» 192 


Gaceres^ . 


. . 547,420 . 


. . 2,219 . . 


. » 247 


Albacete. . 


986,236 • 


. . 3,332 . . 


. » «« 


GraMda . 


. . 1^14,124 . 


. . 4,484 . . . 


» »• 


B9Xg(» . . 


966,543 « 


. . 3,549 . . 


. » 272 


Seville . . 


. . 1,140,^35 . 


. . 4,094 . . 


. „ 279 


Valladolid . 


965,315 . 


. . 3,256 . . 


, „ 29S 




. . 754,685 . 


. . 2,169 . . 


• » 239 


Valencia, . 


956,936 . 


.. 2,928 . . . 


» 3» 


ComoA 


. . M71,982. 


. .3,903 , . 


. , 377 


Gaaarieo . . 


199,950 . 


. • 279 . . 


. « 717 


Majorca . 


. . 229,197 . 


. . 301 . . 


■» 761 


Saroeiouft • 


. . 1,041,202 . 


. . 1,662 . . 


» 8» 


(Wiedo . . . 


.434^35 . , 


. 484 . . 


. » «« 


Total 


. . 12,119,759 . 

. _ ^ ^'^ J 


. 38,620 . . . 

Ai t*n M - 


Ito 314 
J 



to different punishments, 227 of these to death, and 
6936 were acquitted. The indictments were as fol- 
low : — 17,688 for crimes against personal safety and 
honour, 10,425 against property, 5620 against pub- 
lic traDquillity, 2548 against the revenue, 862 for 
adultery, rape, &c., 600 for political offences, 662 f<»r 
fcrgery and coining, 202 for crimes against religion, 
67 for perjury, 35 for offences against public healtb». 
^nd 11 for abuses of the press* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

^ As England is the paradise of horses^ and France 
of women, so the Peninsula may be regarded as the 
paradise of newspaper writers. They are loaded with 
decorations and with high political functions. The 
low standard df prevalent intelligence, and the obsti- 
nate inactivity of the people, cause the function of 
thinking for them vicariously to be far more important 
and more highly regarded here than in other more 
advanced countries, and habitual misstatement exerts 
a perilously powerful influence amongst societies of 
men who will not take the trouble of inquiring 
whether their brains' carriers are caterers of falsehood. 
The truth that " knowledge is power/' is the more 
conspicuous the less is the general enlightenment; 
and the power of journalism, as a party weapon, ig 
infinitely enhanced by the certainty that there will be 
few to detect the journalist's aberrations. Education 
is at a high premium in the midst of ignorance. In 
Spain, accordingly, upon the construction of each new 
cabinet, newspaper writers invariably grasp one or 
two ministerial portfolios ; and in Portugal the session 
is wound up, according to the official reports, by the 
Qoeen and the Tachigraph-Mor, or short-hand- 
writer-m- chief — an extraordinary juxtaposition; whilst 
every editor has a seat in the Cortes. 

u3 
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There is scarcely a leading politician in Madrid who 
has not been an editor or proprietor of some one of the 
principal journals. Lopez, Gonzalez Bravo, Caballero, 
Martinez de la Rosa, Donoso Cortes, Ayllon, Fuente 
Andres, Iznardi, Paz Garcia, and many others, have 
figured in this capacity. During the whole of the 
Carlist War, and the revolutions which succeeded it, 
the Eco del Comercio^ under the management of Paz 
Garcia, and the editorial guidance of Lopez, Cabal- 
lero, and Ayllon, exercised a most powerful influence, 
and was conducted with splendid ability. The Eco 
was the Journal des Debats and Times of Madrid ; it 
crushed the Estatuto Meal, prepared the way for the 
revolution of 1837, and contributed to expel Cris- 
tina from the kingdom. The Eco has since passed 
into other hands, and its late editors, Senors Medi- 
aldua and Meca, were imprisoned under a vague 
charge of having hired a man to assassinate Narvaez ; 
but still, through every vicissitude, it maintains its 
place at the head of the Spanish press ; it is to be 
found in every cafe and reading-room in Madrid, and 
in the provincial towns you scarcely meet any other 
journal. The Eco is at present conducted by Doa 
Antonio Terradillos and Don Ramon Castanera, the 
latter a very vehement writer, who has more than 
once been banished, or obliged to fly, on account of 
the violence of his articles against Queen Cristina and 
Espartero, in the Progreso^ the Graduador^ the Sen." 
satezy and the Patriota. 

The advent of Gonzalez Bravo, himself a journalist, 
to oflice, was signalised by the distribution of even a 
larger share of favours than ordinary to newspaper 
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supporters. Three of the editors of the Posdata had 
valuable places given them under the government; 
the chief proprietor of the Castellano was made chair- 
man of the sales of Bienes Nacionales ; and its prin- 
cipal editor was appointed Alcalde of Madrid, 

A law for the regulation of the press has been 
lately enacted — it is amusingly styled " the new law 
of the liberty of the press"' — which places so many 
restrictions upon the right of free discussion, that to 
publish a popular journal in Spain will be henceforth 
like dancing a hornpipe in fetters. By this law, the 
responsible publisher of a political journal must pay 
to the state 1000 reals of direct yearly taxes in 
Madrid, and 800 in provincial towns, a qualification 
immensely high for Spain, 10/. of direct taxes to 
the government, independently of taxes on consump- 
tion, would in France be very high, and in England 
considerable. But the publisher must lodge besides 
an unproductive deposit of 120,000 reals in Madrid, 
and 80,000 in provincial towns, which, bearing no 
interest whatever, is in the Peninsula an enormous 
alienation of capital. Ordinary offences are still to 
be tried by jurors, but pressmen and vendors are made 
responsible. 

A marked and extraordinary difference between the 
newspapers of Spain and of England is, that every 
portion of the former is of a party character — there 
is no neutral ground; while in England, excepting 
leading articles, casual letters upon political subjects, 
contributions of a decidedly party character, and re- 
views of literary productions by political opponents, 
.there is tolerable fairness displayed. The reports 
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appear for the most part honest, whil^ in Spain '^ the 
trail of the serpent," faction, is over every column of 
the journal. The highest political rank is easily 
accessible here, and every man has hia ambition^ 
Editors, when their party comes into power, are pro* 
moted to excellent posts, such as ministerial port- 
folios and political chiefships; so they will write 
through gates of adamant for their section ; and the 
other employes follow suit. Besides, those who take 
part in the management of the Spanish journals, are 
themselves influential politicians actively engaged in 
party struggles, which is rarely the case in England; 
The Madrid political correspondents of nearly all the 
provincial journals are Deputies^ who hit their poli- 
tical antagonists most truculently in their communi- 
cations, and you will often see the editor compelled 
to publish a dozen lines of these violent letters ia 
asterisks. The Cortes^ reports are given so briefly, 
that impartiality is next to impossible; and where 
men look for naked truth, they find a painted 
demirep. 

The chief use to which the press in Spain is applied^ 
is to blacken and intimidate. The ministerial journals 
blacken the opposition, those of the opposition bkckea 
the ministry. This is of course true to a certain extent 
in all countries ; in Spain it seems the only purpose 
for which newspapers are established. A newspaper 
here is the speculation of a handful of individual 
politicians — to promote their principle^ to be sure, 
but principally themselves. Whichever journal, 
therefcNre, becomes the most unscrupulous hack of 
party, appears the most certain of having its editors 
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and proprieton proinoted most rapidly. T)m result 
IB all sudi cag» i» violent and easily-defectdd parli- 
fiansbip* The writer fknaies, fike tbe bimted oslricb, 
that because Us bead is hiddea away, be is entirdy 
izmaible ; but be is itiistakefi) for his draped tail is 
Been by all tbe world. In Spain a newspaper para- 
graph too often intimidatM the puWc ftmetioaary 
from doing bi» doty. A newspaper paragraph \ Tbimk 
<3ff the force of a newspaper paragraph. More power- 
fid than a cftlverioy more cuttintg than a sword. Most 
men pretend to undervalue it, there are none who do 
sol feel it. I do bdieve that there is little severity 
^ libel law which can be honestly pronounced undue, 
ftw punishments which eao be deemed unmeasured 
fbr the wilful incendiaries, who demolish a reputation 
with every cast of their type, and ** Hmor atque in^ 
^ima r from tfieir black and smoky defi9 fling forth 
unquenchable firebrands. Robbery and murder are 
sot uncommonly insinttated in Spain of a political 
adversary ; sometimes openly charged; thotigh utterly 
groundless. The object is attained for life by one 
<lay's lie. The feelings are atrociously wounded, 
4Hid slanderous enemies can ever after rake ap the 
odious falsehood^ and say when they are put t& the 
proof, '* it was stated in the sa^cmd-sa^ Mighty as 
are tl» advantages of publication, are i«ot the (tisad;. 
^vantages likewise great? Insinuation, innuendo^ 
iscfirect and inferential statement, are sa easy » mode 
«f imputing anything. The purest roan in the eom^ 
eoumty may by suggestion be made a Csisar Bargiai 
These amiable uses al the presfr are nowhere widar^ 
iitoed so well as in Spain and Portugal, ibr tber;^ soondl 
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there fX\ the base notes of the great organ. If you 
.take the trouble to contradict the calumny, *^ there 
must have been some truth in it ;" if you treat it with 
scornful silence, you have <^ a contempt for public 
opinion ^^ — ^just as Espartero for shooting Diego Lfon 
was denounced as a brute, and if he had not shot him 
would have been proclaimed a coward. Strike high, 
strike low, you cannot please the factious* 
. The successful licentiousness of the Spanish press 
is very happily typified, first, in the fact of the late 
Prime Minister having, only four years since, been 
the editor and proprietor of a most scurrilous journal. 
El Guirigay ; and next, in the circumstance that the 
same man, who assailed Queen Cristina in that paper, 
with most unmeasured vituperation, was afterwards 
put forward by her party into the principal offices of 
state — ^the champion of the sovereign whom he had so 
lately pelted with mud. Scribbling in newspapers is 
the best business going in Spain, and one newspaper in 
Barcelona was lately bought over by the distribution of 
no fewer than fqur primary posts amongst its editors, 
two of them political chiefships. The more scurrilous 
you are, the more surely will you become a Cerberus 
sopped. 

The Fray Gerundio and the Taranttda^ at Madrid, 
perfectly well understand the uses and advantages of 
3lang wit ; and, with their coarseness, I must add, that 
some excellent humour is sometimes intermixed, The 
style of the metropolis is imitated^ of course, in the 
provinces and colonies; there are smart journalists 
constantly hammering out stinging jeux d"" esprit nt 
Barcelona and Seville, and at Havana the Esqui/e and 
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the Tio Bartoldtgave so much trouble to the Captain- 
General of the island, under the regime of Cristina 
^nd the Estamento, that he took occasion to suppress 
them.* 

I witnessed at Cadiz the not uncommon spectacle of 
the total destruction of a newspaper office. The calm 
logic of these southern heads is too often the argu- 
mentum bacuUnum, and the interval even of a day is 
reckoned too tedious for a reply to the written attack. 
Wh^n the poison is more than ordinarily virulent, a 
prompt remedy is resorted to, which is to " gut " the 
printing establishment which offended by the outpour- 
ing of peccant humours, and administer a potent 
cathartic to clear off all its contents. As usually 
happens, the attack was expected, and the parties pre- 
pared. The friends of the newspaper mustered about 
half a dozen in number, armed with muskets, pistols^ 
and carbines. But the assailing party, made aware of 
this determination, counted more than twenty, all well 
armed; and their immense superiority of numbers 
made their task one of little difficulty. Neither 
watchmen nor patrol made their appearance, fron^ 
whence I infer that the authorities were in the secret ; 
find that the journal attacked being obnoxious to them 
as a vehement organ of the Opposition, the guardians 
of the peace and of public order were directed, like a 
band of carabineros, to keep patrolling the most 
remote part of their districts, and thus give passage 
to the political contrabandists. Eight or ten shots 

* A newspaper has been recently established at Madrid, bearing 
the characteristic name of **El JBurro (the Jackass) a bestial jouma), 
edited by a society of asses I *' 
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ivere exchanged, but no serioua danoage done The 
diefenders were foreibly extruded, the types and 
presses tumbled inta the street, and a huge bonfire 
made of all the numbers that could be laid bold o^ 
past and present, of the journal. Some fifty reams 
of paper were likewise set in a blaze in the open Calle. 
This sort of holocaust is now a regular spectacle, which 
tourists should not miss. 

As national peculiarities extend to the most minute 
particulars, it is curious to notice the pomp which 
pervades every class of society. Thus Ae r ep o r t ig' s 
for the newspapers have established what they call a 
^^ Tachigraphical College,*^ at Bfodrid, fi'om whence 
they supi^y the provinces. A teacher of caUgrapliy 
at Seville announees his affiliation with this socie^, 
and procladms his unrividled capMty to write short- 
hand, '^con tanta telocidad wma m fuxbkk^ The 
unhappy prevalence of party qnrit takes awi^ from 
this class that impartiality whemn conosOi its vimie ; 
and the woAd never saw before such unilateral reports 
All on one [»d& is loose and meagre, ail on the other 
energetic and triumphant. The ofidal report of Ae 
Ghambers is of course exempt from this censaT«v es 
Ae deputies revise their own speeches ; but eveiythiog 
appearing in a newspaper is eonlafimiatedw 

Political hatred here 19 in nowise s^myed by oon* 
siderations of deeency, Don Sehasttan Heirem of 
Saiducar, on the GuiK]aIq;Qiv{r^ wh«« it flows iatatht 
ocem, was thefinrtunate author of the priswpoen oa 
the siege of Seville^ which was read in November 
IB43,. at the Lyceum of Madrid,^ ia presence ol the 
Queen. This production possesMck not oae 
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and D6 remaricahle qudity, save diat of extreme vio« 
lence and vituperadQii, whkh doubdeas aecured for it 
the prise, and a place in all the newspapers. It set 
out with the declaration that ^ the impious fury of 
the insatiable tyrant (Esparteio) made the Spanish 
soil to flow with an immense riva: of blood;*' spoke 
of ^' his abominable tnx)ps,'^ ^^ bis mad and infuriate 
host,^' and called him '^ the murderer aS Diego L^n, 
and a thousand more/' 

De L^on y otros mil el ase^o ! 

Thi» was fidlowed by a fugue of " tyrants,** ** cowards,'* 
*< traitors,'' ** Hell fighting with the invaders,'' " Espar- 
tero no gentleman," &c. 

In periods of disturbance and of military operations, 
the Spanish newi^per reporters are invariably officers 
engaged on either side. It is obvious that these have 
the best opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with facts, but their statements are strongly tinctured 
with partisanship, and are of course little to be relied 
on. Even here there is no exception to the general 
rule, that the newspaper contributors of Spain are 
diiefly actors in the scenes which they describe. They 
are deeply interested, and as deeply biassed; and 
whenever a thumping falsehood is about to be told^ 
the ivriter heads it with '^ I swear to Ustedes, by my 
sacred word of honour ! " 

While the Spanish military reporter is a military 
man, too happy to eke out by this resource the defi* 
eienciea of inadequate pay, the Madrid editor is very 
warlike upon paper, and more abfe, you would think, 
tfam the best general in* the' field to^ exterminate dl 
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bis political enemies. He is powerful as a firebrand, 
^nd great at inciting to revolution; but when the 
inuskets are shouldered, and the fuses lighted, the 
brilliant evolutions which he had sketched for the 
campaign are often confined, in his instance, to a well- 
executed retrograde movement With the point of 
his pen he makes rivers of blood to flow; with the 
point of his sword he only picks the lock of some 
garret, where he may hide both himself and his inky 
laurels. But there are likewise editors who can handle 
both sword and pen. 

*■ The principal man in every Madrid newspaper is 
always a leading politician. When Donoso Cortes 
returned some time since from his mission to Queen 
Cristina in Paris, he immediately set up a new Mode- 
rado paper. El Globo^ The consequence of this 
elevated position of journaUsts is, that court or cabinet 
secrets there are none in Spain. Everything finds 
its way into the papers, the most recondite arcana 
become saleable wares; and editors on the government 
side are familiar spirits in the minister'^s cabinet, and 
frequently have a hand in the concoction of decrees. 
I have elsewhere mentioned that a Prince of the blood 
royal, Don Francisco de Paula, bought and managed 
for some time the Eco del ComerciOi the leading 
journal of Spain. The consequence of all this is, 
that journalists enjoy in the Peninsula a consider- 
ation beyond what is given them in any other European 
country. 

The Spanish newspapers, in size and arrangement, 
resemble those of France. They are for the most part 
cleverly but turgidly written, and contain a feuiUeton^ 
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usually translated from the French. They are only 
moderately profitable, there being little rage for ad- 
vertising; yet the notable device of inserting the sauje 
advertisement twice in different parts of the same 
newspaper, for the purpose of arresting the reader'iJ 
attention, may be observed occasionally here, as in the 
London journals. 

The newspaper press of England is said to have 
added a fourth estate to the three recognised estates of 
the realm. The newspaper press of Spain, while it is 
greatly inferior in character and morality to that of 
England, is far more influential, its dictates being still 
more irresistible than those of French journalism. 
Its power in shaping events, the tension of its feelers 
into court, the loud echo of its voice within the Cort6s, 
the facility with which it "piles the pyramid of 
calumny,^ misrepresentation, and prejudice, and utw 
happily retains its credit or its power — still more, the 
fact that, even more certainly than in France, its lead- 
ing members mount to the ministry, that every chief 
editor is a deputy or a senator, and that the editorial 
chair of to-day may be a seat in the cabinet to-morrow 
— all these things combine to make the description of 
the press in Spain as a* fourth estate, no exaggeration 
whatever. I believe it to have more influence than 
the deputies, I know it to have much more than the 
senators, I am sure that it has infinitely more than the 
crown. So that, by a comparison with the recognised 
estates of the realm, the three estates, and not the press, 
suffer. But there is, indeed, an estate to which, like 
all the rest, it is forced in its turn to succumb— the 
power which in reality dictates and decides everything 
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in the Peninsula— which determines in the first 
instance, and in the last resort; which makes and 
unmakes at will, dynasties, laws, constitutions ; which 
leaves its mark indiscriminately, and sets its seal 
every where, without the slightest authority ; which at 
every crisb commands, and at every contingency 
interposes, though it is of its very essence to obey ; 
whieh shoald reduce society to order, yet has made it 
a chaos — that fifth estate, like the Prophet's rod, 
quickened into a serpent to devour the rest, is the 
demoralised army of Spain. 

The late reform of die Constitution withdraws the 
trial of newspaper offences from the hands of juries ia 
certain cases, the Senate being empowered to judge 
^* serious crimes against the person or dignity q[ the 
6oi?^ereign, or the security of the State.*^ The 
government has just established a most despotic r^u- 
lation, by which every newspaper must be submitted 
for inspection to the Political Chief three hours at 
lei»t before publication. This is, in fact, " the pre- 
vious censure ; ^ and if anything more were wanted to 
disgust the Spanish people, it would be the arbitnuy 
mandate of Narvaez, by which two editors were lately 
ordered to be transported to .the Filippines, without 
trial. Yet even this outrage has been surpassed, and 
Narvaez now does with newspapers exactly what he 
pleases. 
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CJHAPTER XXVII. 

ACTUAL 8TA7B OF SPANISH LITBRATUBE AND ABT. 

Political contentions have sadly tended to destroy 
whatever literary activity existed here ; and the avail- 
able talent of the country for the most part expends 
mdf in journalism and political brochures. A portion 
of literary laboar is likewise directed to the stage-* 
after all an inconsiderable portkm, and scarcely at all 
IB original production, the highest efBbrts being for the 
most part confined to imperfect adaptation. The 
dramatist or novelist, in the words of the CastUian 
proverb, 'Ogives of the coin which he possesses,^ a 
somewhat debased French currency. The royal and 
Hierary mints of Spain are on the same footing of 
decay. The old dies and tjrpes are worn out, and the 
Peninsula is overrun with five-franc pieces. Yet, if 
the crown has lost its Mexican and Peruvian wealth, 
the infinite diyemty of Spanish char^ter, and the wit 
which is racy of the soil, are still a boundless and 
inexhaustible mine, which will yet be successfully 
explored when the political turmoil is over. Of the 
existing publications, few in their typographical 
arrangements are elegant, but compared with those 
of other continental countries, they are respectable. 
Besides the indisp^sable supply of professional works 
on law, medicine, uid surgery, the chief issues axe 
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translations from the French, and the works of Sue, 
Scribe, Dumas, Dudevant, Balzac, and Eock, are 
published in a cheap and popular form. 

The singular absence of literary activity is strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that the " Society of Friends 
of the Country ,^^ in so considerable and prosperous a 
place as Xerez de la Frontera, having, in May 1843, 
advertised handsome premiums for the best Manual of 
Physical Science, adapted to the use of the primary 
schools, as well as for the best Manual of Natural 
History, no attempt whatever was sent in with refers 
ence to the first subject, and only two in reference to 
the second, both of which were so bad that the Society 
could not conscientiously adjudicate a reward to either 
candidate. Such was the result, after six months^ 
interval. 

. The mind of Spain is however not wholly inactive^ 
but its activity passes into channels which enfeeble 
instead of invigorating its energies. Almost every*^ 
thing in prose or poetry assumes a political shape, and 
is imbued with violent political passion. Espartero is 
abused, Diego Leon exalted, in stilted prose and 
rhyme ; the " Siege of Seville " is celebrated in a 
hundred different forms, and even the inglorious field 
of Torrejon de Ardoz, where the warriors of Spain 
flung down their muskets on the miserable 22nd July 
1843, finds infatuated bards to praise it. 

Serial publication is naturally resorted to in Spain, 
as a means of cheapening, or apparently cheapening, 
works which in the lump would be by no means so 
readily purchased. The principle is analogous to 
that which makes indirect taxation popular. In a 
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country where money is scarce, small outlays at intei"- 
vals are preferred. The works thus published are of 
a very miscellaneous character, and when original 
seldom aspire to a high order of literature. 

The romance and drama are almost invariably trans- 
lated from the French ; but Scott is likewise much in 
vogue* Scarcely any other English writer is known* 
The serial 'publications chiefly met are as follows :-^ 
^^The Church and State, a religious and political 
review." This is of moderate price and slight pre- 
tensions — the fact being that all the available talent is 
absorbed into the daily political journals. It is, how- 
ever, of some authority and extensive circulation, one- 
third of its space being devoted to ecclesiastical affairs, 
one-third to politics, and the remaining third to gene- 
ral news. It appears every month : — The Reparado, 
a periodical of a nearly similar character : — The Voz 
de la 'Reliffiont whose objects are evident from the 
name, a cheap register of events, interesting to Catho- 
lic devotees, in every quarter of the globe : — The Fray 
GerundiOy Tarantula, and Domine Lucas, small but 
pungent satirical journals, intensely and exclusively 
political, and sometimes replete with admirable sting- 
ing wit : — The ** Preacher^s Prontuario, or Heads of 
Sermons (in curious juxtaposition with the preceding), 
for the use of Ecclesiastics who desire to improvise, 
or prefer composing their own discourses.""^ This 
work is divided into twelve monthly issues, of forty 
pages each, for transmission by post to country sub- 
scribers : — " Annals of Jurisprudence and Legisla- 
tion "—a professional work, published periodically for 
the use of the Spanish bar and the law students of the 

VOL. II. X 
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mveatsl univarsities. Thk in>rk is - mtrimque juri$^ 
giTUig mote pronmesice to the law tiian the eaaon; 
and contains a useful record of the vmous orders and 
circulars of tbe Minister of Grace and Justice^ togs^ 
4faer with an analysis of the oirrent legtdation of the 
Cortes. It is a publicadon of respectable raent:"— 
«Tfaei{t»''and ''The CoPoajada'^ (TheLat^ter 
4wl the Horsekugfa), collections of the jok^ of Spud 
and all other nations-^indiscriminate Joe Millers-^ 
published fortnightly and highly popular; for tbe 
iSpaniard^ of all men, perhaps, most dearly -loves hb 
Jaugh :->*'' The Portable EncyclopsBdia,^^ abridged 
from the French, &c., &c. 

Amongst the popular works in* progress there is 
41 serial publication, entitled ''Celebrated Personages 
pi the Nineteenth Century.*' The selection of celeip 
brities is xk<A a little curious. The following is the 
order of publication: — Louis- Philippe, Charles X. 
4d France, Queen Cristina (Dona Crisdna de Borbon), 
the Duke of Wellington, and Abd-el-Kader. Select 
works of Walter Scott, and one or two likewise 
of Bulwer, are translated ; but the marvels of hydx^o- 
patby, and the astounding pretensions of Vincent 
Priessnitz, find still readier circulation and currency. 

The Panorama is a work imitated from our Penny 
Journals, in which the illustrative woodcuts are bad 
copies, and demonstrate great backwardness in the 
arts. Tbe letterpress, too, is not so correct as it 
•should be ; and though I am far more disposed to 
encourage than to depress, I cannot exacdy approve 
of such slovenliness as " Loock Lowond^^ instead of 
Loch Lomond, and Nottinghamshire in the impene^ 
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^tcaUe difiguiae of ** 'Sitinfpunahive^ — almost e(|iuiUiK^ 
[Theodore Hook's '' ^p&iana" for Hyde Park Comeiv 
Thtt puffing Byaletti ANirisbG» here upon a ridicil* 
lously inflated scale. Thus I have seen a '* Prodig(y 
^of tdbe pDessi'a oootiiMioiis library of works litefary 
r«Dd pleasing^* historical^ instractive, and pious (spee- 
.tades for all ages)» at a ceal {2^4.) the tcdume ! A 
'▼olumfi evary day ! 1 For all tastes^ ages, and'coiidi- 
tioQS)" which prodigy was unhappily straogled in tlie 
wimib^ an ** Omnibus" which rolled over the tengtii 
,aiid breadth of Spain for some mt>]iths; and iseally 
.nmde gi^at progress while in motion^ it^ career beiii(^ 
-arrested by pure mismanagement; a ^^ Literary Miraek, 
.er Wonder of the Art Typographical; being the 
puUicatioQ of a volume every day, consisting of oile 
•hundred pages in 16^ at the incredible price of a 
«eal the volume, with a handsome coloured and 
bordered cover.'*^ This twopenny-halfpenny marvel 
' bocame wheesy on tbe second day and exjured on the 
third. These speculations are unfortunately crude 
and puerile, figuring at a great rate on paper, but 
defective in a somewhat important point, seeing thiit 
(they are absolutely impracticable. The projectors 
aim at the realisation of vast plans of civilisation, 
and forget the stubborn and nearly insuperable mate- 
rial obstacles in their path. They aim at a revolution 
in the press, but a revolution, like all others here, 
to be effected by violent means ; and nothing eith^ 
solid or substantial, nothing but disgust and disap- 
pointment can be the result. Political passions are 
a stumbling-block to progress, and no reading k 
relished but the party papers. Joint-stock Reading 
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Societies upon an enormous scale have been prcjectect, 
and National Libraries, guaranteeing 15 per centw 
interest to the shareholders; but these Were mere 
bubbles. 

Though poets, in the nobler sense of the word, are 
liow-a-days a scarce commodity in Spain, yet the art 
of poetry is cultivated by numerous votaries. Sus- 
tained and elaborate works are rarely attempted, and 
still more rarely with success. But the facilities which 
the harmonious terminations of the language afibrd 
for compositioa^in verse, cause hundreds of brains'to 
be constantly engaged upon the sonnet and the madri- 
gal — almost the only forms employed, and unhappily 
upon subjects almost exclusively political or of fleet« 
ing interest. This habit of firing off detached sonnets 
(and upon the faith of them setting down the writer 
as a poet, though without an original thought), is as 
old as the time of Cervantes, to the original edition of 
whose Don Quixote are prefixed no fewer than ten of 
these compositions by his friends. 

Poetry sometimes takes queer shapes here, a sonnet 
being frequently delivered in the shape of a toast at 
political banquets. The poetry follows with us in 
the shape of an appropriate or inappropriate song, but 
here it forms the essence of the brindii itself. These 
efforts are invariably said to be improvised, but are 
doubtless for the most part prepared. The following 
specimen by General Pezuela, the third of the trio 
of Cristino officers, consisting of Narvaez, Concha, 
and himself, who landed from France in the south- 
eastern ports of Spain, and settled Espartero's business, 
was uttered as a toast at a military banquet, held in 
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celebration of the declaration of the Queen's majority* 
It will be understood with little difficulty even by 
those who know nothing of Spanish, and the reader 
cannot fail to admire the energy of the concluding 
couplet : — ' 

*' Si & pesar de derecbo pretendido, 
De la ambicioDy de la discordui impia^ 
A ese trono catdllco ha subido 
£1 £ngel, gloria de la patria mia; 
Be esperar es que se hundir& Tenddo 
Hoy el genio feroz de la anarquia. 
Mas ay! si el trono amenazado aun yemos t 
Nietos somos del Cid ! armas tenemos !** 

The following difficult and clever, yet worthless, 
acrostic, by Senor M. Dominguez, of Cadiz, published 
on the same occasion, reminds one of the valueless 
Greek poems of Gregorius Nazianzenus, in which the 
succession of initial letters formed long texts of scrip- 
ture, and illustrates the laborious trifling which passes, 
for poetry amongst the living writers of Spain :~ 



^Icen pendones en la berdica vill 
»<proclamemos nuestra Reina amad 
^uba de los leales rodead • « 
>ocupar del dosel la regia sill • 

tdendiga tu reinado aquel que brill 
t^n el empfreo : y basta que asentad 
tr^ paz y la ventura desead . 
coe arraiguen en los reinos de Castill 
t?Jmpieza, sin faltar & la clemenci . 
Qobemando tus pueblos con justici . 
ciae & los espanoles sin yiolenci • 
!2So deges que domine la codici • 
Cale & la religion la preeminent 
>.8i serto de Espana la delici • • 



a. 
a. 
a. 
a. 
a. 
a, 
a. 
o. 
o. 
a. 
a, 
a. 
a* 



The occasional verses, of which multitudes are 
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pubfished, are rarely so good as the iForegoing. They ' 
ate all political, wbich perhaps accounts for their 
idferiority. Yet these filings are puffed outrageously 
in the journals, for, excepting the productions of 
Martinez de la Bx)sa, high literature there is scarcely ' 
any. 

A Spanish poet, the other day (I do not record hi» 
name, because of his blunder) published a letter 
in commendation of a youthful Canary — ^I mean a 
Canary poet, Don . Placido Sanson, of Teneriffe, in 
which there occurred some extraordinary misconcep- 
tions — " You will be a great poet. This prognostic I 
leave you as an inheritance. Do not imitate Byron 
and Victcr HuffOj those poets of the head only, with pro* 
saic hearts^ Write for yourself, imitate the knguage 
(fCaHeron; you will then have a distinguished place 
upon Parnassus." Need I say how such productions 
ais these decide the character of a national literature? 

The cross of the order of Carlos III. was lately 
given. to. DoQ Tc>mas Rodriguez Rubi, author of 
a comedy called "The Wheel of Fortune;** and, 
according to the Dfficral announcement in the Gazette 
conceded, *Mn consideration of his literary merits.^ 
In England you must either cut throats dexterously 
or be a -dexterous diplomatic cheat, to secure the 
chance of slich 'decorations. Yet they do not make 
poets in Spain. 

The literatura of. France is conaderably more 
popular in- the Peninsula than that cS England. 
Political 'troOblei^, and temporary em%ration, have 
made (Spaniards more familiar with England of late 
years ; but the genius and habits of tfie iVenebnian 
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apprttxtmate more dotelj Id diose of tbe Spaniard— 
France lets the fadrion, and is more admired and 
stndied in spite of the invasicm and its attendant, 
hoTtan. The drama is borrowed from the romantic 
drama of France. Yet one evening in the Bakm 
Theatre of Cadiz, I was present when the perform^ 
ances consisted of '' Lord Merville " and "« The Two 
Bobinsons ** — obscure pieces from the British reper^ 
tory, done both in manner and language into Spanish. 

It is singular Uiat Spain, with its literary. apathy, 
should possess what is nearly without parallel in 
Europe — a novelist of Bucal rank. The Duke de 
Rivas has assiduously wrought in the copious stores 
of Spanish history, and constructed some remarkable 
Rxmances, which, if they are without European finme, 
are by no means destitute of merit ; — recording now 
tl^ sublime virtues of Don Juan de Padilla, and now 
tbe sentence of infamy pronounced by the mouth of 
tbe town-crier through the streets of Valladolid, upon 
^e unfortunate Alvaro de Luna. 

I am happy to record that some isolated, but cre» 
ditable efforts, have been made of late, in the revival 
and intelligent editing of the early Spanish literature,. 
as well as in archaeological research and topographical 
description — studies of surpassing interest in a coun- 
try like Spain, and in whidi an infinity remains to be 
done. Tbe most attractive of these which have 
^qpeared are topographies of Iliberia, or the anotent. 
€hranad(i, and of the Vascongadas, or Basque Pr6- 
vinees. These pioneers of civiitsatkm, if they ply 
the hammer lustily, will at last awaken an echo iis 
the minds of theaar optmtrymen.: 
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The Spaniard is with difficulty brought to read* 
He will smoke and lounge, and chat, and gape, and 
joke, and stroll through square, church, and cafe^ to 
the crack of doom ; but he wonH read more than the 
newspaper of his own way of thinking* He is too 
lazy or careless to peruse an additional paper, and 
thus, by a comparison of conflicting statements, elicit 
truth, and discern perhaps, at last, in what leadings 
strings he is held, and by what falsehoods he is daily 
deluded. He is helpless because he will not help 
himself—- at the mercy of a confederation of journalists, 
who, aware of his apathy, know that there is no 
invention of. theirs he is not gohemouche enough to 
swallow. Nay, they are even forced to exaggerate, 
and at times falsify and concoct, if they would keep 
up their influence with their party and please their 
readers. A tame, truth-telling, and colourless jour-* 
nal, would soon be flung aside for a more highly-' 
seasoned commodity. Reflect, for a moment, how 
the journalises leading article enters the minds of those 
for whom he writes. A score of persons are seated 
round a table, in a cafe^ or under a thick vine-trellis, 
or in the centre of a wide patio beneath its canvas 
shade, and the clearest-tongued youth and best reader, 
of the party, is chosen to declaim the article as a 
violent speaker might deliver his harangue in the 
Cortes, or a passionate preacher his sermon, with 
cross in hand, during Holy Week. Tliis is one way- 
of appealing to the reason! The trial by jury is 
likewise a trial of the feelings, upon all political ques« 
tions in Spain. 

The Castilians have a familiar proverb : ^^ Despue9 
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de corner^ no mismo un sobreescrito leerj*^ *^ After 
dinner you should not read even the superscription of 
a letter/^ Quietude is, doubtless, a good assistant to 
the process of digestion, and mental repose is an aid 
to the gastric juices. But unfortunately, the best 
precepts may be pushed beyond their legitimate 
boundaries ; the sun and sky of the south are no sti* 
mulants to mental or bodily activity, and instead of 
confining themselves to the advice of the proverb, too 
many read neither after dinner nor before. 

Of living art in Spain little may be said. High art 
there is none. Of art, properly so called, there is ex- 
tremely little. Sculpture and engraving are almost 
entirely unknown, and the attempts made now and 
then, but serve to lay bare the poverty of the land. 
In a few of the large cities there are some clever 
draughtsmen to be met, and some painters even who 
do not dishonour the name, at Madrid, Seville, Zara« 
goza, Barcelona, and Toledo. The glorious works of 
Velasquez, at Madrid, of Murillo and Zurbaran, at 
Seville, have not left their countrymen wholly slum«» 
bering. And yet their waking is to such little purpose, 
as to produce only tolerable copies and marketable 
costume pictures. It is foreigners alone that the study 
of the Spanish masters inspires. 

Exaggeration is the leading vice of Spain. There 
Is not a city in the Peninsula that is not ^^ muy noble, 
vmy Uci, y may heroica y" not a corporate body that is 
not "most excellent," or "most illustrious;" not a 
military corps that is not renowned for its valour ; not 
a ragamuffin in Castile that does not esteem himself 
noble, nor a brigand in Andalucia but calls himself a 
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sbldier ; not a man but is a Don, nor a woman but is 
a Dofia ; not a dunce of a doctor but is profoundly 
learned, nor a scribUmg poetaster but is a European 
celebrity. Pangloss might here have found his perfeet 
world. This spirit of exaggeratioo is fearfully ietri^ 
mental to progr^s. A modest consciousness of impeiv 
fection, and a true disposition to kam, are the first 
essentials to even tolemble future success. Where 
every little dribUe that drops from a slumbering pres» 
is hailed by a writer^s friends and party as a perfect 
chrysolite, it is evident that the successive blows of the 
chisel, and touches of the pumice-stone, will be wmt* 
ing, and that nothing vriU result but a poor mediocrity* 
Great must be the labour, and incessant the polish, 
before even an approadi to excellence can be attained. 
The rich proverbial lai^uage of Castile has many use^ 
ful hints for these self-complacent writers, as JSalreaf 
sonj^es, no 8&njbrt9 ; ** They call themselves flowers, 
but they are not fiowers.^^ No estd el homo para 
pcuteUi — ^^ The baker^s oven is mrt tea pastry.*' Sbsme 
on the Spaniaid endowed with genius and learmi^, 
who suffers all his faculties to be absorbed by faction, 
who aims at nothing beyond a newspaper squib, or an . 
ephemeral party pamphlet, and permits his majestic 
language to remain unused and unproductive. I hope* 
great things from the literature of Spain, but my hope 
is in future dges. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THB DRAMA. — THE LANGUAOR. 

The rich condc repertory of the old Spanish stage 
19 a mine wherein living playwrights might ddive 
inexhanstibk muteriab, and moold them into new 
and lasting beauty. Something of this kind is done 
at interrals^ but with an art that , unfortunately, falls 
fsr short of the excdlence of the original materiaL 
The teeming works of Lope de Vega and Caldercm, 
the neglected comedies of Guillen and Cervantes, and 
the varied productions of Moreto, now find modernised 
shapes ; and Don Ventara de la Vega and Don Jos6 
Zorilla have recently presented some creditable specie 
mens. But the dramatists of Spain, for the most 
pBTt, aim at m> grander theme than adaptation from 
the French. A genius rises up now and then of 
Strang wing and original Sight, and secures a wide- 
spread fame more decided, because of the paucity of 
rivals. Such was Don Ramon de la Cruz, who has 
left behind him no fewer than ISO Saynetes — a q^ecies 
of compontioo of which the term Vaudeville would 
be the nearest exponent. *^ Sflrjmete,'^ in Spanish, 
means a deUcate morsel, and was used in ancient 
tmes for tiie piece of brain or marrow given to the 
falcon, to reward Ins successful return. The dramatic • 
Saynete sfaoold, then, be a mareeau of exquisite sa- 
r. La Croats fame has increased cqnsiderably 
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since his death ; and such critics as De la Rosa, Si- 
gnorelliy Moratin, and Hartzembuch, set the highest 
value on his works, which the Society of the Union 
Literaria is now collecting for publication, in a popu« 
lar form, as intellectual food for the nation* A deli- 
cate irony and a subtle insight into the hidden springs 
of human action are this writer's chief characteristics. 
Don Juan Ruiz Alarcon is also a deceased dramatist 
of merit, and Senor Hartzembuch is engaged upon a 
new edition of his comedies. The Zarzuela, a species 
of two-act farce, is very popular amongst the lower 
classes; who relish amazingly all sorts of coarse wit 
and humour, and are expert practitioners themselves. 
The plays of Martinez de la Rosa are deservedly 
celebrated as works of high genius ; Dons Eusebio 
and Eduardo Asquerino, and Don T. R* Rubi tie* 
serve a favourable mention; and, among the local 
dramatists, Don Jose Zorilla may fairly aspire to the 
name of poet, and has produced some respectable 
comedies, chiefly founded upon incidents in Spanish 
history. This gentleman belongs to Cadiz. The 
favourite drama of the modern Spanish school is the 
romantic drama run mad. Cloisters, friars, bleeding 
nuns, sepulchres, church-vaults, the Inquisition and 
the Devil, are the chosen scenes and characters. I 
have frequently seen something very like mass per- 
formed on the stage, and a trial gone through, with 
all its forms, with the solemn administration of an 
oath (which, in my mind, made the actors subse- 
quently perjurers), and the minutest questioning and 
cross-examination of witnesses, lasting for two hours ! 
They are particularly fond of conspiracies, as might- 
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be supposed ; but, the worst of all is the profanation. 
The Devil Preaching (El Diablo Predicador) is a very 
popular piece; and -pleasantly enough, it must be 
confessed, he preaches. " The Devil behind the 
Cross '^ is likewise a stock piece* Lope de Vega first 
set the example of these irregular melo-dramatic 
horrors — having placed at defiance every rule of 
dramatic composition, trampled on the unities of 
place and time with a licentiousness to which Shak- 
speare affords no parallel, and revelled in the most 
extravagant and grotesque departure from probability 
and commonly-received proprieties — an extravagance 
into which this great genius confesses that he was 
tempted, against his better judgment, by the vitiated 
taste of his countrymen. He has rooted this style of 
mingled buffoonery and bombast upon the Spanish 
stage, and was the author of a thousand plays, being 
more than nine hundred too many. 

An original drama, lately produced in the Anda- 
lucian theatres, is called ** El Frotestante^ a title 
peculiarly attractive and horrible. 

The working of the dramatic censorship is curious. 
In a recent instance, the first of the " illustrious 
censors'' decided that the play was good and the Ian- 
guage correct. The second decided that the plot was 
faulty and the language highly incorrect. The third 
of these pains-taking functionaries wrote that he con- 
curred in opinion with hoik ! 

At Christmas, in Seville, I witnessed a perform- 
ance, which at that season is general all over Spain — 
" El Nacimiento^ — or a representation of the Nativity. 
Ihefundon was divided into three acts, with eighteen 
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.deoomtioiuu 'The ahqihcrds roiftle thlsir'adaiwtiaii ib 
a munificent portnL The infant Saviour, «r ^Bjb> 
Jesusy wa» of wax ; bat all the other fij^uues wege 
&sh and blood, even t^ th^ ox and the aaSb Tbe 
general effect was good: but two old pec^le^ eididd 
Tia Norica and Tio laasiQ, or Aunt Nofa and Uacie 
Isaac, prattled a great deal too mueh, with that buf- 
fiDonery whidi Spaniards love, durii^ tbe intervala. 
Aunt Nora made her will, in which da^ bequeathed 
all her personal drfects to her fri«id& The whide 
wound up with fire*work& 

The theatres of Spain] cut a r^oQarkahle figure ia 
pditios. In a country whera blind men and tankeaes 
are political characters of the highest importaace, 
their vocal and othar noises being turned l^ active 
partisans to a profitable aceount, it was not to be 
expected that tbe propagandism of the stage would he 
neglected. Accordingly, pieces strewn with political 
alluaon are oftea represented upon the Spanish 
boards. Cristina suffered heavily in this respect, aod 
the gist of the late Prime Minister'^a slanderous ra^. 
El Gtdriffap^ was moulded into the dramatic fbrm, 
and flung at her in Madrid and tbe provinecs. 
Espartero has since heax made the popular victiooi*; 
and we have had in more shapes than one^ *^ L& 4ni 
bidon de un Regenie durMte la me«or edad de tola 
Beyna."^ The French have been deemed the most 
mocking people in the world, but the Spaniards 
eclipse theni in this respect, and in thar passion for 
sarcastic and stinging wit quite equal the Atheniaias 
of old. Their fiery natures and extraordinary quick- 
ness of apfHrehension are favourable to this phase of 
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•tlie m^onal duracter, and yoa have biii to alb tor an 
hour wl the bull-jiiig at Seville to see it fully de- 
v^ped. It i» in the theatres, or mi the Alamedas 
(puUic walks) thi^ political rumours are always da* 
T^oped.; aod quick and unscrupulous wits seem to 
w with each other in &bricatioD. The domestic 
faabUs of our oorth^^ dicoate are little understood or 
jnelished here^ where the people, like the denizens of 
ancient Greece and Borne, for the most part live in 
puUic ; and the etf^/^ the public walks, and the pati^f 
ror pit of the theatre, serve for the same purpose as 
the forum and temple-porch of old. The annouoce- 
sient of genuine, news finom the stage, especially of 
victories during the Carlist war^ often gave rise tp 
extraordinary bursts of fading ; and the Hymn of 
the Queen, or of Biego, was forthwith sung by the 
leading performer,— J>y command of the audience, 
who would have instantly torn down the theatre had 
the request not been cofflfdied with, — and joined in b}r 
the entire assembly. Often, too, the announcement of 
intelligence,, within the walls of the theatre, of local 
disturbance or disaster, causes a rush through the 
doors into the outer streets and squares, with a 
ferment Bad furore unintelligible to our cooler natures. 
But the rumours, called susurroa^ prc^gated within 
the walls of the theatre, are rarely to be depended od, 
being for the most part the product of witty and inge- 
nious invention, inspired by the genius loci^ and given 
currency to by those to whose ears they are borne, far 
more through malice than credulity. 

The spirit of gambling penetrates within the 
theatres. When actors desire to have their benefits 
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particularly attractive, they usually make a genuine 
lottery a part of the performances. At the principal 
theatre of Cadiz, upon one of these occasions, I wit- 
nessed the eagerness with which the fair part of the 
audience participated in this excitements A ticket 
was given to every person in the theatre, and the 
drawing was accomplished on the stage, out of a small 
box, by a child. The prizes were three in number : 
1, a mantilla of black silk (as usual), fringed with 
valuable lace ; 2, a handsome crape dress ; 3, a ticket 
for the next lottery in Madrid. Thus, the perpetual 
round of gambling is most ingeniously kept up. 

The petty playwrights of Spain are as reluctant 
as those of other countries, to avow that they are 
plain translators from the French, though all their 
resources are drawn without transmutation from the 
exhaustless Parisian mines. Instead of announcing 
their dramas as naked translations, they set them 
forth as an " Imitacion by Senor So-and-So." 

Concerts of vocal and instrumental music, upon 
a large scale, are rare in the cities of Spain. The 
tinkling of the guitar, the joyous seguidilla, the 
tender romanza, and the fascinating serenade, are 
enough for the people. But the higher circles occa^ 
sionally patronise a more select concert, when there 
is an opera company at Cadiz, or when stars shoot 
to Madrid. These exhibitions almost invariably take 
place about one o'clock on the Sunday. 

A peculiar system prevails in Spain, which is 
erroneously deemed favourable to the development of 
the poetical faculty. Upon royal birthdays, and 
national commemorations, verses appropriate to the 
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occasion are received, and read from the stage. These 
for the most part take the shape of the sonnet. The 
author^s name is annexed, and read out, as well as. his 
composition, so that this cheap and easy mode of 
publication is a good deal sought after. As the least 
experienced critic might pronounce a priori^ these 
verses rarely have the slightest real value. They are 
-necessarily loaded with claptraps, and the applause 
which rings upon the utterance of these is no test 
whatever of merit, and only serves, unfortunately, to 
turn the self-supposed poet's head. The practice is 
strongly to be deprecated, as is likewise that of impro- 
vising, which positively stifles thought, is fatal to 
all sound and healthy exercise of the mind, and sub- 
stitutes lackering, dross, and tinsel, for that deep and 
solid meditation, that fervid glow of sustained feeling 
and fancy, which constitute the poet's pabulum, and 
shape his glorious creations. Yet there is much so- 
called improvising here, chiefly on political festivals. 

Bombast and extravagance have set their impress 
on the language, and are engrafted in the national 
manners. This feature springs directly from the 
greater energy and passion of southern natures : it is 
die excrescence of an exuberant growth ; and while, 
in one view, it is a decided blemish, in another it 
is an evidence of inherent strength. The grand and 
sonorous language has probably, in a great degree, led 
to this development of character. 

The most pleonastic and hyperbolical language in 
£urope is undoubtedly the Spanish, while at the 
same time it is the most energetic and forcible. The 
form of numberless words is, in the highest degree^ 

VOL. II. T 
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sonorous ; and their oombmation and pPomMieialndft 
is fi-equently productive of exaggerated effects. The 
force of reduplicated negatives consftanfrtjr reciii!s; 
the termniatiotts of the participles and ai^efbs^ WMJiiiy • 
for the most port in ontf, entif, ado^ aaid tdb» are posiK 
lively magnificent — a great impiovemeBt on the Lalift; 
the glorious gerund (this epidlet is- no byperM») 
swells in every third or fourth sentence like th^ 
diapason of an organ — demandttnda, reeptrndSmA"^ 
what can be nobler in fbrm and sound ? It i» indbMk 
a language to make patriots, and to <fie for; it omih 
strips all other tongues, dead and living; and i)s tike- 
majesty of spoken and written cKalects. 

But these very excellencies have the defect of leiid-^ 
ing to grandiloquence and redundance* Politeness 
disgenerates into empty ceremonial, and coItdquiaiL 
civilities into fulsome compliment Yet, if move pow-* 
erful than any other tongue to ftitter, it is Bkewne 
more potent to wound. The augmentatijires ani* 
diminutives are of marvellous force- and beauty; and 
the very wealth of the vocabulary mak«s it the most 
abusive in the world. You can here speak dloggeis^ 
and blunderbusses. Theiir various terms for giving 
the lie are an instance. Slich figures^ of speeeb^ as 
Spaniards pronounce them, have a native and malcb^ 
less energy:— ** No es verdadT*' ^B»fitbo!^ ^ E^ 
Jbko, fahisimo ! "* " Mienie I '^ '^Miet^mly oebanb^ 
mentel ^ Phooh ! where are the knives ! 

When Spaniards meet, somany words pass between 
them in inquiries as to the state of tlieit» healdi^ tiie 
health of their respective children and families^ anct 
how they have passed the previous nighty with assupi^ 
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anees of roatttal respect and esteem (often the deak of 
intense didfke or baired), so many invocations of the 
Divine Uosing and ooannendiidons to all the Sakita^ 
that seldom less than three or four mhiutes are com- 
samed in thia interchange of hjperboka. ^^Gkod 
days!'* The haUtual pIeoni»m alw»3irB makes this 
f^brase plural, *^ BneTun dias^'*'* ^"'buenanardesj* *^iumas 
Ttoehes^'' " May God give them good* to Yo«r Grace 
likewise ! '^ *^ How does Your Grace find binnsekf to»^ 
day ? " ^^ Well, to have the pleasure irf soring Your 
Grace.^ " I rejoice very much, nnichest, in extreme^ 
to hear it.*** ''And your husband, your father, your 
brother, how is he ? " ** Well, I give for it ta Your 
Grace thanks. May Your Grace live a thousand 
years ! " •* Let Your Grace give to him many express 
aims on my part." ** He will be very grateful to 
Your Grace for the remembrance.'' '* Senor, Seiiora, 
at the obedience of Your Grace." ** At the feet of 
Yonr Grace." *«The servant of Your Grace." " I 
kiss the hand of Your Grace." •* Let Your Gmce be 
with God." **Witb God go Your Grace!'* The 
conversation is interlarded with frequent exclamations 
of ** JesuB ! '^ (pronounced Gcheseos) '* Virgen Marioy^* 
** Vvrgen Maria Santisima ! * Every Spanish letter 
commeBces with ** Muy Senor mio I " ** Very much 
my Lord ! " and aids, if addressed to a high func- 
tionary, with ''God guard Your Excellency many 
years ! " if to a private individual, with ** Your secure 
servant, who kisses Your Grace's hands!'' If this 
were sincere it might be unobjectionable ; but there is 
so much fustian in our own styk ^i^tolary, with sAl 
our spoken bluntness,. that our mouths are corked 
y 2 
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against all comment. <* Pero dtjemoi ya ettOf Sancho^ 
y aeaba antes que euceda desyraciay *'Now, let us 
leave that there, Sancho, and have done before we get 
into a icrape.** 

A frequent commencement of a letter amongst friends 
is the very charming one which follows : — 

" Salud y pesetas ! ** (Health, and pocket-pieces); 
and an equally frequent conclusion is *' Sopitas y buen 
vino'' (Savoury soups and good wine !) 

The glorious bombast of Spaniards in a rage is 
matchless all over the world. I once heard a brace of 
Espadachins, or bullies, retort these compliments : — 

" Belitre P said one, " I 'd catch you in my teeth, 
and fling you so high that there would be an eclipse of 
the sun !" 

** Bribon r said the other, " I 'd seize you by the 
leg, and hurl you up so far that you would not come 
down till the middle of a new century !'' 

When I visited the Lonja at Seville, and passed 
through the celebrated gallery containing, in cases of 
glass and mahogany, the immense series of official 
documents relating to the Indies from the days of 
Columbus and of Cortes downwards, I was no little 
surprised to see on these sacred archives the most 
striking evidence of the unsettled state of a language 
as glorious as the deeds which it commemorates. The 
word ** Register '' was spelt, on papers lying cheek-by- 
jowl, in three different ways, " Registro," '' Rejistro," 
and " Rexistro !" The Spanish Academy undertook 
to systematise their orthography in the commencement 
of the present century, and laid it down as an unal- 
terable rule, for instance, that Alexandre should be 
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written Algandre; Ben Quixote^ Don Quifote; anarcktOf 
anarquia, &c. Now you cannot put language thus in 
a Procrustean bed, and make us depart from the 
cherished memories of our youth. The result is, that 
at the end of forty years every one spells pretty much 
after his own fashion, using his g\ his/s, and his w% 
indiscriminately, and the name even of the national 
wine may be met in the varieties of Jerez, XereZy and 
Gerez. The confusion in the spelling and pronouncing 
of the b and the v is equally unfortunate, '* Wine'' 
is almost as often spelt **bino''* as **vinof* and I have 
seen the word " bile '' printed in a medical lecture 
" vilis '' instead of ** Jilis," which, considering thfi 
meaning of the Latin words respectively, produced 
rather a ludicrous effect. But the inaccuracy is in« 
deed universal, and (for one comical instance) I have 
scarcely ever seen the common Latin phrase, ^*in 
Jlagranti^ printed otherwise than **in fragranti.*' 
Think of a murderer caught *' in fragranti !" 

One is more puzzled at first by the Spanish natura- 
lisation of foreign names, than even by that which pre- 
vails in France— a system pursued in every European 
language except the English and German. Thus, in 
conversing once with a learned Castilian professor, 
when he indulged in some enthusiastic declamation 
about the battle of ^^ Salamina," I thought for a 
moment he alluded to his Alma Mater, Salamanca, 
upon whose name in poetical phraseology you may 
ring such changes as ^^the Salamantine city,*' &c. 
But presently, when he invoked the shades of ^Mos 
Antiguos Helenos," I found that it was of ^^ Salamis" 
he was speaking. From thence he passed by an easy 
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I to die plaiiw of '' £1 Maraton,'' and ^ Las 
Temopttaa." Not leai ttnguiar was the effect, wbm 
be intioduoed die BEWst £uiiou8 aames of hetaie Greece^ 
^'Mikiacka'' mid «' TdBntuclca," **EaqaiiQ^ mad 
"Efodoto/' « Ector'' and "Aquaw," ^'Filipe,'' 
^Algandne/* and even tmiacky ^^Jcrjes." Doubt* 
leMf our promulgations appear to CastilkBis bmrbaioufi. 
But, indeed, we are aU barbaruuis. 

Like iBOst caotinental tongues, &e Spanisb, ia 
adopting words from other languages, cb«iges their 
fona, mid moulds th^n to some resemblance to its own 
particular genius. The final o or a is invmably thus 
appliad, but the most ludicrous of all these adapta- 
tions which I have met is the Spanish euaMeroforihe 
English quaker. 

Until the end of the last century Spaniards were 
contented to take even the dictionary of tiidr language 
at second hand from the French, a degree of literary 
apathy and patriotic supinaiess probably un»uaB{ded, 
and nearly incredible, when we reflect upon the noble 
t]ualit]es of the Spanish tongue. EspcAolismo was then 
unheard of^ and this was indeed a species of contra- 
band against which prohibitory law« would have beoi 
admissible. *^ Avergmzado yo^"" said Sennr Capmany ; 
^* I burnt witii shame, as all good Spaniaids should, 
that even in this branch of our lit^ature, converted 
within our own house into a passive trade and traffic, 
we had to buy a dictionary from foreign faaads.'' 
A«d S^or Capmany set to woiic like a man, toiled on 
tat six years, and produced his excellent Dieeumarw 
Franet^-EspcAoU which has been the foundation of all 
the wwks tfaf^ have auceeeded it, iochiding that €i 
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the Spanish Academy. The collection of words is 
now complete, and all that remains is finally lo settle 
the orthography, when *' Young Spain ^' may enrich 
the world with the outpouring of a new literature. 
But there are no symptoms yet of the revival. 

Spaniards are not at all particular on the score of 
spelling, and the best classics amongst them are 
sivutKgdy rio^efiiy and heedless* I once reanved a 
letter upon the eteraal statenif-Spaia questiofi hwn a 
Mfljadi!q;m) who had tke reputatioB of being ^aii eru- 
dite bmoriik). It was a very amlntk>us conHpoBit^, 
and temiiimted thus::^ — 

*' May Measures of national itnprovement and ma- 
terial a«elkirat«i»i take the place of these miseraUe 
cxMilests of party, in which daggers tone wielded by 
Sc^S&'s anassins ! 



To this I nqAied^without delay :— 

** Chaf ybdia, too, was a very turbulent charwcMr. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

FAlflLURITT WITH BL00IM3H£D. 

Cruelty and indifference to the sufferings of 
others are to a certain extent inherent in all rude and 
primitive men. I do not believe that the Spaniard is 
essentially more cruel than ourselves; the educated 
and refined portion of the community are pretty much 
like other people ; but human life is certainly less 
valued in Spain than in any other European country, 
the half- Asiatic regions of Rus«a and Turisey excepted. 
Murderous and horrid executions, with scarcely the 
naked sanction of law, awake in Spain but small com* 
miseration. The scenes of the late civil war have left 
indelible impressions ; the living generation has been 
nurtured with blood and horror ; and the turbulence of 
successive insurrections has the effusion of blood for 
its termination. The beat of the drum is, near or far, 
perpetually in men's and women's ears, and emeutes 
and fttsiUades are nearly as frequent as the discharge 
of harmless rockets. Familiarised thus with violence 
and bloodshed, the minds of the people are less sacredly 
influenced by the shadow of the tomb than in other 
countries; death is less mournfully noted amongst 
friends; even funereal ceremonies, though there is 
much of pageant about them, much of gilding on the 
coaches, and pomp in the waxen torches, have little of 
the staid solemnity and calmness of sincere but decent 
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grief. The procession to the grave is usually treated 
as the merest ceremony ; and the corpse of the poor 
man is thrown into a trench, like a dog, without a 
coffin and with scarce a covering. 

There is no doubt whatever that the respect paid 
to human life and death is the surest test of civilisa* 
tion. Looking through European countries we see 
this evinced in a perfectly graduated scale, and tried 
by this test we cannot highly rate the Spanish claim 
to civilisation. But the fault, after all, is more in 
circumstances than in any permanent deficiency of 
character, and it is easy to trace the causes which 
have led to this development. The ferocity of the 
contests between Goth and Moor, the cruelties of 
the Inquisition transmitted to the most recent times, 
the repeated exterminaUon of Jews and Mahometans, 
^he clearing of whole Provinces, the gloomy character 
of most of the Sovereigns, and the bigotry of those who 
surrounded them, the atrocities committed during the 
French occupation and in many subsequent scenes of 
the Peninsular war, the murderous civil strife between 
Constitutionalist and Carlist, and the yet unsubsided 
ferment of revolution, are abundantly sufficient to 
account for this phase of character. The sanguinary 
and cruel spectacle of bull-fights likewise perpetuates 
the indifference to bloodshed, and difficult as it will 
be to accomplish it, these spectacles must be gradually 
abolished. As the great desideratum in Spain is a 
revenue, I may suggest a means of discountenancing 
the practice of bull«fighting and collecting a revenue at 
the same time, which is not perhaps unworthy the 
minister's notice. Let the tickets to these spectacles 
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iie gt«mpfii» end let aiach a toale of datiM be levmA as 
due: « pi$eia (ten-pence) for the loweit ckae^ two 
pe$eim fin- the next, and thme for the h^hest obwi; 
the boxes where fine ladies go to gane at the biitdlerf, 
to be taxed a dollar per head* The saaoe aoaiidera- 
tions of morality and financial expe^eai^ oqpia% 
apply to the lottery. Them is no mon gamUi^ 
nation in Europe than the Spanishi and e^nery ooe 
(even the beggar) purchaies lottery tickets. Liet theie 
be in every instance stamped) if ministers will permit 
a pmsonoas indulgence, whidi perv^erts the minds of 
dw people fiom the pucsuits of honest industry ; let 
a revenue be derived from the practioe^ and a ehedc 
imposed upon its duration. 

People often talk of Moorish fisrocity, aa faaviog 
ifl^parted a stain of blood to the Spanish diaracter. 
But I have seoi too much of the Moors to eteiit 
diis, which d priori is absurd* I have seen them in 
MorooDO and in Gibraltar, and mors degant and 
dignified men (though fiuthless) than the Moorish 
movdiantB in both fdacei^ and many of the class of 
propiietorBi it would be difficult to meet in any 
ODuntry. They certainly do not love the Christian^ 
but they do not hate them mate intmisdy dian 
C3mstians of diffsrent persuasions hate each other 
M. home^ and they are as far superior to the Jam 
of Barfaary, as it is possible for one race to be to 
another. I therefore smile at the notion of Mooriih 
faodty as forming an essential element of chamter; 
and I bdieve that in the conflicts of Algma, and the 
incidents of rassia and reoomKnasance, the fonooity is 
chiefly on the Frendi 6id& The nodon, too^ of 
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Moocish savagaieaB being Jef t as a l^acjr to Spain^ 
on ill be reoonciled with the la^ that there is aa 
wmA i^Boditj in the Jforth, the population of which 
ia of Gothic origia» aa ia the South, where the 
JAooridi type preponderates, and the aatives of which 
are remflrkidile as beiqg the gayest and most ligbt- 
heaited eommunity in Spain. If the ferocity of the 
North be an essential elemait of diaracler, then we 
too must be ferocious, fiir we are likewise of Grothic 
parentage. The fact is, that we are all the creatures 
of drcooastances, that the Spanish now are not a 
tenth part ao ferocious as die people in the great 
French cides during the Reign of Terror ; that this 
ctaia has almost disappeared from the French charac- 
ter, and may ere long froai the Spanish, and that 
the ferocity of their Moorish blood is what Spaniards 
term a Bu.* 

The clowns of all countries, when their purpose 
is cn>ssed «id their temper ruffled, become savage. 
The drivers of brutes are too frequently brutes 
themselves — ^yet if the brute do his work well and 
idndly, he will not generally be ill-used. I admit 
diat there are heartless scoundrels who will some- 
times bdabour without reason dieir more noble brut^ 
oonipanions. But these are exceptional cases. The 
flsajority of men hove hearts, and use them. Still 
tfa^re is mudi to condemn in die treatment of dumb 
animals in Spain. The patient and willing ox is goaded, 
goaded unmercifully, and for ever. The painful 
yoke, and fatiguin^y stooped neck, are not enough; 
the bull*ring, it would seem, is ever in the driver's 
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imagination; and the goad is urged as incessantly 
into its neck and haunches, as if it were the ribboned 
banderilla. The cries by which these jog-trot torturers 
accompany the infliction of the goad, are of the mo^ 
uncouth and savage description : — " O buey I — Ah^ 
ah bruto I— Chit, buey I—Fu, Ju /— Qm^ diMo t—Td^ 
buey ! — He ! — OK, buey I — Poorrr^ poorrr I — £«, 
buey f^* a thrust of the goad accompanying or fol- 
lowing each exclamation. Often have I wished that I 
had possession of the goad, and the right to use it 
against the torturers. They do not understand re- 
monstrance, and the only successful logic with them 
is that which irresistibly appeals to their fedings. 
The goad in their own hides might teach them to be 
tender of its use; and Doctor Johnson's burlesque 
line might fairly be altered to :•— 

" Who gores poor oxen should himself be gored ! " 

While I reject the imputation of cruelty as in the 
nature of an essential characteristic, I must state that^ 
owing to the rudeness of the rural population, there 
is more cruelty unreflectingly displayed by them, than 
iu more cultivated countries, and that the lower 
standard of intelligence amongst masters makes them 
indifferent to these brutal displays. There is like- 
wise another element which enters into the. question, 
the more passionate nature of a Southern people, and 
the greater preponderance of sanguineous tempera- 
ments, than amongst the phlegmatic people of the 
North. Blows, for the most part, here, are struck in 

• Oh, ox !— Ah, brute !— Tush, ox !— Fie,*fie !— What the deTit! 
—Have a care, ox ! —Holloa, ox ! — ^Well, ox ! &e. 
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unreflecting rage ; and the dumb brute shares, like 
his fellow-workmen, in the assaults of the maddened 
down. To this extent of more rapid, and ungovern* 
able passions, I must admit the greater permanent 
ferocity of Spaniards, than of the people of the North. 
But this violent passion is alternated with kinder 
moods^ and the peasant or working man who be* 
labours at one moment, may be seen caressing the next. 
I never shall forget the extraordinary scene which I 
witnessed between a drunken farmer and his mule. 
The farmer, whose name was Gil Acedo, had brought 
his produce to market, and after having drunk to his 
heart's content, was returning from Toledo to his 
village of Arjos, near the small river Guadajaroz. 
His son conducted the string of mules and asses, 
and the farmer trotted on before on a fine mul», 
jogging from side to side, half-growling, half- 
roaring out snatches of a seguidilla. Suddenly he 
stopped short, his eye became dilated, his hair appeared 
to stand on end, he looked sobered all at once. He 
searched his saddle-bags hurriedly, groped nervously 
in every corner, almost tore the cover in his excite- 
ment; he gnashed his teeth, and shrieked out that he 
had lost his money ! Sixty dollars, sixty hard and 
shining duros^ sixty beautiful coins with Ferdinand's 
ugly head on them, had flown. It was a good quarterns . 
income to him. At first he hung his head mournfully, 
uttered the agonising interjection, ffuay I and almost 
wept. But in another instant his hot southern nature 
was roused, his soul was tortured by the thirst of 
revenge, hatred and malice brimmed over, and he 
proceeded to wreak his feelings of aimless resentment 
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upon tile unofl'biiditi^ brute wMdi he •bcsitnide^'^ 
Iihnself a gnnter brute. He plied tbe poor rauhf 
about tbe head and shoulders Tfkb a tbxek stick, vaxtS 
it broke. Next be tbunqped ft witb bis deuefacd fisi, 
until be beaumbed smA aboost broke bm arm. Tbe 
sarage then jumped off tbe unfortunate animars bwcky 
kieked, and bit it seiFenil timesr with the utnsost fero- 
city, until he drew the blood repeatecHy from its ears 
and neek t 

Meanwhile tbe jtmngGt and more peaceable C^ 
eame up, and with some diAcuity pulled his fiil^er 
ftoxst the mule. Tbe old ruffian^ rage was now 
turned upon his son, whom be would ha^vehurt, bat 
that extreme violence had exhausted bim. 

^ Tah ! Mto^^"^ said tbe son. •• Are you sure you 
have lost it ? Search the saddlebags aganu^ 

The oM felfew dbriigged bis dbould^rs; growled,, 
but did as he was d^ired'. The camriKhbag; w^lb tbe 
sixty dollars, wa& immediiH^ely found in a eomer of 
tlte saddle-bags. 

**-JS/ fu! Ferffuenzai^f said tbe more manly 
son, witb undisguised contempt. 

^^Vnlgame Dios^, quB laetmat'^l said the old dog^ 
ifoncing and shouting with joy, embracing his mule, 
and covering with kisses and caresses the very parts 
which he had bitten f 

* Take care ! Stop I f For shame i t Bless me, what a pitj I 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THB WIN! COMMERCE OF SPAIK. 

Thx LaiigesI 9ome» of Amklueiaii wealthy and die 
most impoctaMb bnaneh o£ tvadft ia Southern Spaiivis) 
the geBeceus wme of thk exten«ve distriet*. TJie 
white wises of q& other country can bea<r aa Mstai^'& 
cfMBparison in point of uniirersal reputation with these*. 
The growths of Sicily, Italy, and the Ionian Islands^ 
ape not tabe named with tl^ wines of Malaga^ Xevez,, 
aod Sattluear ; Teneriffe and Cape are under a baa; 
the white wines, of Pontugal have little celebidty, and 
Madeira wiU nevei! be a wine ui very gneneiol use 
in England ; while the Bhine wines,, the sparkling 
l^^b»elles» and Champagnei^ are either adlEipted only to 
peculiar palates^ or produced in such limited quantityr 
and (when puee) so high in price, that the ascendancy? 
of sherry in England is paramount,, and may, withfiut 
rashness, be predicted to be permanent* 

But though the aurerage annual consumption of 
sherry wine in England amounts to the enormous: 
quantity of 24,000 butts, or two mittioru and a haif cf 
gaUons^ the Spanish are far from being satisfied, and 
most unjustly and inaccurately q^eak of a permanent 
decline in British consumption. There is no such peiv: 
manent decline. It is true, that, on> the introduction 
of the inoome-taK in England, there was a perceptible 
fidling off here, as in other, articles of luxury. Our 
Qonaumption of Spanish wines, which^ in 1840^ i9BS 
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2,500,760 gallons* in 1841 was reduced to 2,418,821, 
and in 1842 to 2,S61«786 gallons. But this latter 
amount was never attained by the Spanish export to 
England before the year 1834, it having previously 
ranged under two millions of gallons. Our consump- 
tion in 1842 was greater than in 1835, and equal to 
18S7; while again in 1843 it exceeded 2,600,000 gal- 
lons. The Andalucian creed is therefore entirely 
erroneous. Our consumption of sherry, upon a ten 
years' average, has considerably increased, while that 
of port has decreased. The curious in such matters 
will be astonished to see how nearly neck and neck 
is the race of port and sherry for British favour. 
Portugal in 1840 sent 2,668,534 gallons of wine to 
England; Spain sent 2,500,760 gallons. Portugal, 
in 1841, sent us 2,387,017 gallons; Spain, 2,412,821. 
This is almost a tie, almost racing under a sheet. 
With the revival of trade, the consumption of sherry 
is again rising, and the suicidal policy pursued by the 
latter country towards us alone prevents an immense 
increase. The vast extension in the cultivation of 
sherry wine, and in its export to the British islands, 
is entirely a modem creation. In 1810 it was merely 
in its infancy, and the great increase has occurred 
since 1830. 

The true cause of the existing depression amongst 
the Andaludan wine lahradores, and of the groaning 
superabundance of stock in the enormous bodegas of 
Xerez, is that master-evil of the age — excessive pro- 
duction — an evil of which the pernicious effects can be 
traced from Cadiz to Manchester. Each new market 
is regarded as an exhaustless mine, and all other con- 
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vderatioDS are subordinate to the one insatiable and 
thoughtless aim of overfeeding the capon till it burst* 
We commente with emasculation and we end with 
plethora ; overloading its stomach till the n^w-found 
treasure perish ; and even while we contemplate the 
cold remains of the golden-egged goose, we never will 
admit that it was slain by our own selfishness. All 
the wealth of Andalucia was poured into her vine- 
yards, and capitalists thought of no investment but 
the vine* Choice sherries were 90/. the butt on 
board at Cadiz— ay, very superior qualities 180/. 
Preparing wine was coining — they never could make 
enough of it ! What has been the result ? Vine- 
yards that five years back were valued at 50,000 
dollars^ can nowhere find a purchaser now at 25,000 
dollars; in fact, this description of property has ceased 
to have, a current value; both prices and terms of 
payment are dictated by the caprice or discretion of a 
limited number of bidders; a part of the vinedo, or 
extent of country under vines, is now only half culti- 
vated, with no other crop introduced, and the grapes 
in some instances are left to rot upon the cepa ! 

The question of a commercial treaty with England 
has been unhappily made a weapon of party warfare, 
through the unscrupulous dexterity of French agents, 
and the groundless prejudices of Spaniards. A 
question so purely economical and commercial could 
never have been in good faith consigned to the 
political arena; but since it has been so consigned, 
we must not commit the bull to the Matador, but 
endeavour to withdraw him gently, by calmness 
and moderation. 

VOL. II. z 
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Th«re itaiiiiotbe a doubt that S^rtoro bad widiin 
bis grasp all the elements requisite for the oonchiaMa 
of an advantageous treaty, bad he possessed the ded-*- 
sioa and «trength of will to enter resolutely into^lliese 
n^otiati^ns before his power bad begun to i«ane, ^uid 
his dynasty to subside in contempt. His very efieimes, 
who then exclaimed most strongly agmnst his policy^ 
as* a base subserviency to England, now admit tbat^ 
had he boldly pursued it, it would have most materia 
ally strengthened his position, by securing the* decided 
support of a formidable power, and withdrawing freak 
the eyes of his countrymen the spectacle of his vacilla- 
tion. No government, whether Moderado or Progre- 
sista, would have dared, during the civil war, to mention 
the subject of such a treaty, or could have breathed it 
without the probability of the Pretender deriving 
great advantage. The feelings of the Catai^nis and 
Navarese against such a treaty were well known ; and 
equally manifest was the repugnance of France, who 
desired, yet would not enter into, a treaty with Eng- 
land herself, for the benefit of her wines, and would 
suffer no other country to do so. It would have been 
imprudent^ under such circumstances, to adopt a 
course which would inevitably have paralysed one of 
the rtiost important members of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance. But everything since then is changed : the 
question of Dynasty is settled, and the question -of 
Regencies at rest; the evil of Contrabandism has 
attained to a more monstrous growth: it is a cancer 
in the State, which must be cauterised^ The cry of 
the wine districts is raised to Madrid for relief, and» 
if denied, it will be raised to Heaven for vengeance. 
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No pretext can excuse an obstinaey fatal to those 
agricultural and commercial interests, which forni 
the best, perhaps the only, patrimony left to the 
Spanish nation. 

The advantages of more liberal and extended rela- 
tions between Spain and England^ are by no means 
limited to the groaning wine-vaults of Xerez. From 
the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay, from the 
Pyrenees to Portugal, there is no part of the kingdom 
that would not share them. Cheap and comfortable 
ekkthing, of solid and improved fabrics, may be 
brought within the reach of the humblest population ; 
fair and honest trade substituted for contrabandist 
cheatery ; and the material welfare of the people 
immensely enhanced. Every dollar s worth of British 
manufactures brought into the country will be an 
instrument of civilisation. Those who are naked and 
comfortless may be taught self-respect, and imbued 
with the pride of honest industry; a well-stocked 
homestead may beget a desire for peace, and a wish 
for legitimate gains; and pestilent disturbers may be 
converted, by the golden wand of commerce, into 
a virtuous, a thriving, and a contented population. 
The multitudinous interests involved in the wine 
preparation and export will set in motion an equal 
amount of activity in the other parts of the kingdom. 
Trade begets trade: the inland districts will awake 
the seaports into life ; and the farmer, having found 
a vent for his wines, will become a more extensive 
purchaser of manufactures. Barcelona will share the 
benefits of his increased pecuniary capacity ; dealers 
will pervade the country with " dry goods" in every 
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direction ; and the smuggler will be changed into a 
fair trader, with great advantage to himself and 
family. Whatever is true of the wines of Xerez will 
be equally true of those of Sanlucar and Malaga, of 
Val de Penas and Valencia, It will be equally true 
in time, of the excellent wines, brandies, and fruits, 
which form the true wealth of Catalonia, where no 
more than a dozen pueblos are supported by their 
vaunted manufacturing industry. It is true of the 
wines and brandies, the silk and the fruits, both green 
and dry, of Malaga, Valencia, and Murcia ; of the 
olives of Seville, Jaen, and Cordova ; of the wools of 
Estremadura and Castile; of the rich and various 
Andalucfan minerals; of the barks, dye-stuffs, pre- 
served fruits, spices, and other products of the 
fertile soil of Spain. These may be exported to 
England and her colonies in enormous quantity ; and 
wine, which has hitherto been an article of luxury 
amongst us, may have its use extended to millions of 
fresh consumers. 

Every one of the commodities I have mentioned is 
stored in large quantities throughout the provinces ; 
the stocks by far exceed any possible local consump- 
tion ; they are either of a perishable nature, or they 
do not, like wine, improve with time. Even wine loses 
4 per cent, annually from the cask by leakage. They 
are all legitimate objects of commercial regulation, 
either by treaty or tariff convention ; and unless 
some such means be adopted, intelligent men admit 
that they see ruin impending. 

it is a prevalent opinion here, that strong wine is 
drfink in England only by the class of Los Lores^ as 
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they write the name of •* Lords ;'* and the notion is 
almost equally prevalent, that the clothes of British 
travellers are stitched with gold thread, which circum- 
stance causes our countrymen to be always stripped to 
the skin when they fall into the hands of robbers. I 
have found it extremely difficult to disabuse the An- ' 
dalucians of the first of these popular errors; and their ) w / / 
amazement was extreme when I informed them that "^ ^'\ 

French and German wines are those chiefly in use /' ' ' ^' / 
among our ariistocratic classes, and that for one glass 
of port or sherry consumed by them there are five of 
claret and champagne, of hock, moselle, and burgundy ; 
that its consumption is, for the most part, amongst 
the middle classes ; and that^ by a more liberal policy, 
it may be extended ad infinitum. 

I do not suppose that the most ardent partisan of 
prohibitory systems would desire the restoration of 
that era of pure prohibition, when the punishment of 
death was annexed to the introduction of British mer- 
chandise into Spain. Yet, such was the glorious 
policy of Philip V., who, in 1789, was so indignant at 
the taking of Portobello, that he published an edict 
ordering every British subject to depart forthwith 
from Spain, under psdn of being dealt with as a 
prisoner of war. A second edict decreed the punish- 
ment of death against whoever should dare to intro- 
duce British goods into Spain ; nay, against all who 
ghould have the audacity to send to the English the 
productions of Spain or her colonies ! The ferocity 
was strictly impartial. Those were the days for pro- 
hibitionists to live in. This sanguinary code was 
evaded^ notwithstanding; for the same goods were 
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ittipofted and exported by neutral powlers; and to 
this period, just a century badc^ may the Spsuaish 
Treasury tra«e the plague of GoiilFabandkt& Tint 
suiddal measure subsequently ^caused the ruin of the 
minister who proposed it; it gradually became 
disregarded, and by the treaty of Aix4arCbapdl^ 
ten years after, En^and obtained the privilege of 
sending a ship .yearly to the Spanish posses^ns in 
America. 

The steadiest empire of delusion that the world has 
ever seen is that which has since prevailed in Spain 
with r^ard to customs dudes. The most frightful 
financial embarrassments do not open her e}res. Her 
deficit is of 5,000,000/. sterling per annum, yet she 
rejects a customs income which would amount to 
nearly as much. France loses by smuggling 3,000,000/. 
annually, England loses 2,500.000/., Spain loses an 
entire customs revenue ! For the sake^ of a handful 
of imperfect producers, she strikes with prohibition 
her whole magnificent seaboard, erects < a wall ao^oss 
every bar, makes stagnant all her seas, shuts all her 
ports, consents to paralyse her entire frame, that the 
phalanges of a single hand may be in motion. What 
are 41 &w hundred Catalans by the sidefof Castile and 
Estwmadura^ Andalucia, and Murcia, ValeBcaa, and 
Asa^By Galicia and L^n, Asturias, the Basques!) 
and' Navarre? All Spain is scathed with barbasism 
fob the sake of something less than Kidckrnnnater* 
Agnation, which might be amon^ the greatest: in 
Europei is bound down like Guiliver with cords <tf 
lillipat^ and tran^iiiHrced with miserable fiseal^utows. 
Dear al^lesrfor cheaply infenor«artielesr/for bettes^^ 
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rubbiehrr or nakedfiem, is the alternalive. The per- 
tee^kaa of the^aystom: would be to go clothed in skiDS> 
lilse :thet)Id SpiHiish,aknugaTaap*infantFy. 

Thatonee important beverage in Et^iand, ^^ sack,^^ 
still retatns its refmtaibn, though, under a different 
name. It is the- cherry sack that is now approved, 
the consumption of canary sack having become greatly 
reduced. But the former has remained in vogue for 
ages, and its standing was: so high 250 years a^o, that 
Shakspeare, greatly relishing it himself j made "Sherris 
sack^^ the favoi^rite drink of so sagacious^ a ^(nerme^ as 
Sir John Falstaff. The name has doubtless sacked 
many who have umnonseionsly drank it, but there is 
no one who sips^ an ordinary glass of: sherry, as pre^ 
Tpmred for the English market, that is not* drinking 
sack. "Sack" is John Bull's corrqption of the 
Spanish word ^ecrr, *^ dpy.^' Every white wine may 
in its preparation be made either sweet, or dry as 
opposed to sweet* If the vinous fermentation be 
perfectly accomplished, and the wine kept* for a suffi> 
cient length of time and with due care, it becomes 
a sound, dry wine, and, to all intents, a " sack/^ The 
ai^ient name of ^^ sherris ^^ is more correct than the 
modem ** sherry," the Spanish pronunciation of the 
real name "Xerez/* being as nearly as possible 
*' Chgherrts," with a strong aspiration at the com- 
•menc^nent of the word. 

The taste for wines has undergone a complete 
.iievQlution in England. Of old, white wines almost 
akme were drunks the proportion of tent or red wine 
having- seldom been* considerable. Port wssf abs(>- 
iutely! unknown, until the Metfauen treiity wiib 
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Portugal in. 170S may be said to have called it into 
existence. Before that period, the wines of Portugal 
were shipped in considerable quantities to England, 
but the shipments were invariably of white wine, 
the taste having been introduced by the English Cru- 
saders who helped to expel the Moors, and establish 
the dynasty of Afonso Henriques on the throne of 
Portugal, in the twelfth century. These warriors 
were tempest-tost in the Bay of Biscay, and their 
fleet, with that of the French Crusaders, numbering 
!200 sail, forced to seek a shelter on the Peninsular 
coast. As we may trace all the rest of our civili- 
sation to the Crusades, it is likewise apparent that 
our acquaintance with these generous wines dates 
from that period. Our knowledge of the wines of the 
South appears to be attributable to this intermixture 
of the chivalries of Europe. Our proximity to France, 
and intimate relations with her people, caused the 
largest portion of our supply to come from that 
country. In 1372, no fewer than 200 vessels loaded 
with wines at Bordeaux for England, and wines from 
France constituted 70 per cent, of our entire con- 
sumption. But of these there is no doubt that the 
great preponderance was white, and that the taste 
for claret (clairet), as for Burgundy, is entirely 
modern. Lisbon^ Sicilian, Malmsey (Malvasia), and 
other sweet wines from Greece and Italy, with a smaH 
proportion of tent or red wine, were chiefly drank, 
and sherry after Essex''s expedition to Cadiz in the 
reign of Elizabeth, before which time it was unknown 
in England. All this has been absolutely reversed 
in modem times ; white wines lave more highly 
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brandied, and drank in smaller quantities, and after { 
dinner nothing but red wines are seen or tasted. \ 

The traffic in wine is, after all, precarious. If our 
taste is now nearly equally divided between white and 
red wine, it must be remembered that it centred once 
entirely upon white, and that, according to present 
appearances, it is by no means impossible that it may 
hereafter centre chiefly on red. It will not suffice to 
say, that highly brandied wines are more suitable to 
our cold and watery climate. Port is almost as highly 
brandied as sherry ; while even in winter our accom- 
plished wine-drinkers give a preference to pure and 
brandyless claret. Again, throughout the north of 
Europe, scarcely any wines but clarets are in use, as if 
to disprove the assumption that highly-brandied wines 
are requisite for cold climates. Let Spaniards weigh 
well these remarkable peculiarities of taste, the great 
ascendancy which red wines have acquired in modem 
times, and the possibility that a step-child system of 
legislation may eventually lead to the annihilation of 
the Andalucian wine exportation. Let them look to 
the advances made towards a more liberal system by 
Portugal and Naples, to the readier introduction into 
England which the wines of Portugal and Sicily may 
soon receive, and to the probable detriment to sherry 
which this change will in time effect ; let them esti* 
mate the quantity of contraband merchandise which 
enters Spain through Gibraltar and the northern and 
Mediterranean seaboards, and passes without hindrance 
by the Portuguese and Pyrenean frontiers; and then 
let them strike the balance and see how much their 
revenue would gain, how little their material interests 
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would suffer, if our maaufaetuisd praluo&^wereintrai^ 
duced with reasonable protective' duticB^ and how 
enormous would be the benefit, to. these wiDefgrowing 
districts, if the duty ia British- parts were raduDed 
ooe^half* The noosense ahout English^idictaltaBr and 
national indepeodeoce has nearly spenti itselfi The 
greatest bleater is a sheepv ^od the loudest bmyera 
donkey. ^' Half a word to the good< understanderJ^ 

We have treated Spain with great, liberali^ in r^ 
gard to the duty on her wines. At no* time ihave we 
dealt with her differently in oiir£scal reguIalioBS.fram 
Portugal, though in the latter country, our manu£u> 
tures have been favoured with diflerential dulie& 
While we have struck at France with douUe duttei^ 
we have been provoked by no hostility into fiscal 
reprisals against Spain, bat have charged our enemy 
with no higher duties than iour constant ally^PortugaL 
The signing of the Family Compact in 1761, the d» 
darations of war between Spain<and Ei^land in .174S; 
1762, and 1779 — the grand attack on/Gibroltiar in 
1782^ and the last declaration of hostilities by Spam 
in 1796, followed by her obstinate position of av«rsiaa 
till the French invasion, when ^ we became so eminently 
her benefactors — all. this series, of inveterate enmities 
was answered by no discrinunating duties, w«s met by 
no commenrial repulsion; Fiscal distinctions we did 
indeed mahe^ but- it was only in regard to Frmeei 
Let Spaniards study history and facts^ and see whctfaet 
our policy towmrds-.them hasbeeD^gcaspiiig and setfidi, 
Aft-dileged. Let themi wet^.*. the prevailingipvejudioek 
against us$. and. see if they av8.no6 utterly groundlessi^ 
ihe.gmwthiofilLjudgeddectfflrtanjgeai, and^superfienl 
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dissimilarities of. national manners. We have fought 
and. conquered, in the same ranks; since then they 
should surely know us. 

I£ we retain Gibraltar, they should' remember that 
it.is. thei fruit of honoucable oonque8t5 and held in 
the face of ^orts to recover it by the combined 
powers of France and Spain, lasting through three- 
quarters of a century, and unparalleled in history. 
Let them remember that the possession is m itself 
nothing but a barren rook, and that British enter* 
prise alone has made it what it is. If they grudge us 
thiS' conquest, let them bear in mind what favours 
thegr had in store for us when they deq>atched thdr 
Invincible Armada, and when in profound secresy 
they signed with France that Family Compact which 
was to rule the world. Let th^n not forget how 
much of their territory we have given up that was 
within our grasp — Port Mahon and all the island of 
Minorca ceded to us at the peace of Utrecht, Porto 
Bello captured by us in 1743, and Havana, Manilla, 
and the Filippines seized by us in 1762, and ceded 
the following year by the definitive treaty of Paris* 
When the Philips extended their iron- sceptre over 
thewhole Peninsula,^ trampling on Portugal for 60 
yeal», and waging a subsequent war of 28 years 
after the House of Braganza ascended the throne, we 
B^gfev oBce inteifered. If England sacked Cadia 
under Philip IL, Spain invaded Ireland under Philip 
III., and this- but a few years after the dispersion.c^ 
the Ansada* If, therefore, therebe any ground of 
ilLrWill, it is we that should evince it«. Bat such fed* 
ings exe as^anuquatad now as judieiai astrology, and 
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nations as well as individuals are bound to keep the 
peace. I had rather see a revival of the best days 
of the second Philip, who having been the consort of 
one English Queen, Mary, aspired to the hand of 
another English Queen, Elizabeth, than of the worst 
days of Philip the Fifth, when the introduction of 
English merchandise into Spain was prohibited under 
penalty of death. 

It is sometimes a great misfortune for a country 
to be too strong and powerful, too generous and 
triumphant. Had our treatment of Spain been 
diabolically cruel and villainous, she would have doubt- 
less concluded a convention with us before now ; had 
we like France thrice invaded her, she would have 
grasped at a commercial treaty. In proportion to the 
enormity of our services is the enormity of the ingra- 
titude by which we are rewarded all over the Penin- 
sula. Spain snarls at the foolish allies who have bled 
for her ; and Portugal gnaws the hand which raised 
and solaced her a hundred times when her head was 
draggled in the dust. Had we shed no blood ; had 
we lavished no money ; had we still more recently ad- 
vanced no loans (on some of which they pay neither 
principal nor interest) we should be in a condition to 
treat with them upon terms of equality, and might 
doubtless treat with advantage. But ingratitude can 
never pardon you for loading it with favours; and 
the laurels which we won and watered with our blood 
are the only harvest we are permitted to reap. 

The worm which here, as in other countries, has 
eaten into the vine, is the same which, amongst various 
causes, has so tended to sap the prosperity of our own 
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manufactures. It is doubtless very excellent to have 
anything and everything in abundance ; but if the 
{ace of England were all green crops and no corn ; or 
all com and no green crops ; or all factories and no 
agriculture ; or all agriculture and no factories, I do 
not suppose that the distribution would be much ad- 
mired in its results. When the grape was found to 
be profitable here, and when there was a growing 
demand in the English market, every one took to 
growing wine; in certain districts there is nothing 
else to be seen ; and many soils, unfitted for its suc- 
cessful culture, have had violence done them to pro- 
duce it. It surely does not follow that if England 
were covered with hops, the consumption of beer 
would be much increased, a remunerating price kept 
up to the farmer, or bread made cheap and plentiful. 
The enormous plantings of vines have had their roots 
in enormous ignorance. I do not desire to see re- 
vived the policy of the iron Marquis of Pombal, who, 
in 1750, rooted up whole vineyards in the wine- 
growing districts of Portugal. Even to make port 
valuable, this was too costly and too stern a course ; 
a less rugged remedy may be applied ; the farmer 
may let a portion of his vines die away, as they lose 
their virtue in time, and turn his attention, in part, 
to the production of food. Adversity will teach what 
no induction of reason could elicit. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FINANCE AND FINANGIEBB. 

Financiering has long been the most profitable 
business in Madrid ; and there are a number of clerer 
and not over-scrupulous persons there, who have con- 
trived to make a very good thing of the tangled state 
of the Hacienda since 1834. To have been a minister 
or Intendente at any time since that period, was to 
have a band in the arrangement of some millions of 
Church property, seized by the State, and in the side 
and disposal of the enormous amount of Bienes Nad- 
onales * brought since then to the hammer. As die 
finance ministry, with its various ramifications, was 
the most profitable branch of the public administca^ 
tion, the most influential members of the dominant 
party usually contrived to thrust themselves into these 
offices ; and the special knowledge which constituted 
the qualification, was too often acquired in disre- 
putable speculation on the London Stock Exchange 
and the Bourse of Paris. Some qualified for th^ 
portfolios by bankruptcy. Don Juan J6se Garcia 
Carrasco was positively made a bankrupt. Can this 
be the late Finance Minister of Spain ? Why, posi- 
tively yes. *^ Vio," we read in Don Quixote, " vio 
el rostro mismo, la misma figura, el mismo aspecto, la 

* National properties, in honses, lands, mines, &c., chiefly taken 
from the religious houses. 
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mrstna fisonomia, la mifimaefigiej-lapeFspectiva rahma 
del Bachilkr Samson Cenrascoy *^ He aaw tfce «ame 
face, the same: countenance) the same aspect, the same 
physiognomy, the same effigy, the very profile of the 
Bachelor Sampson Carrasco." The experience thus 
acquired in bis ofvn affairs would perhaps aid his 
admiDistralion of the finances of a bankrupt country. 
The existing embarrassments of the Spanish trea* 
fiury, are embarrassments in iiH>re respects than one. 
They embarrass a man in his endeavours to compre- 
hend how Spain, even with its civil war, can be so 
terribly pauperised ; seeing that within the last nine 
years there liave been Bienes Nacionales sold in that 
couatry to the extent of three thousand millions of 
reals, or thirty millions sterling. It seems evident 
tbat her ikianciers must have martyred themselves to a 
very serious tune in their patriotic efforts at treasury 
ri^ulation,* and that her unsullied SuUys and colossal 
Colberts, in their skilful combinations of state num- 
bers, have seldom forgotten number one. The Queen- 
mother, too, Cristina, may have assisted very mate- 
rially in relieving the pressure at the national treasury. 
But the fact is patent to the world, that after dis- 
mantling the richest church in Europe, abolishing 
feudal privileges, confiscating commanderies, and sell- 
ing thirty millions' worth sterling of national property, 
there is now to be provided for a deficit of forty mil- 
lions of reals per month, or close upon five millions 
sterling per annum! To meet this, besides the 
resources of a more economical administration, and a 
more skilful collection of the existing revenue, there 
is the recent imposition of fresh taxes, but it is doubt- 
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ful whether these can be collected, being everywhere 
met with roost furious opposition, and there is (of all 
measures the best) the reduction of the prohibitory 
tariff, by which now inevitable measure a large 
revenue may be reaUsed. 

The amount of the public debt of Spmn, in 1844, 
was 10,945,850,000 reals, or about one hundred and 
ten millions sterling. Of this sum 5,821,954,000 
belongs to the consolidated, and the residue to the 
non-consolidated debt. The annual interest on this 
debt is 800,945,98-2 reals, or more than three millions 
sterling. There was available in 1848 and 1844, for 
the reduction of this, debt, the unsold remainder of 
the bienes nacionales, consisting of church and con- 
vent property, or property of the clergy regular and 
secular; By Senor Calatrava'^s estimate, the property 
of the regular clergy would then have realised 
1,049,826,000 reals, and that of the secular clergy 
about 1,500,000,000 of reals; in all 2,549,826,000, 
or rather more than twenty-five millions sterling. 
Supposing, therefore, that the sales of ecclesiastical 
property had not been suspended, when all the dis- 
posable national property was sold, the public debt 
would have still exceeded 8,000,000,000 of reals. 
But this source of revenue is no longer available, the 
unsold ecclesiastical property, of whatever descrip- 
tion, having just been restored by law to the Church, 
though it had been solemnly pledged as a guarantee 
to the national creditor. Not only then is the debt 
incapable of being reduced by this means, but what- 
ever cash proceeds may come in from former sales, is 
made over to the clergy as part of their State pro- 
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vision. With such an amount of debt, with a yearly 
deficit of five millions sterling, with an unpopular 
administration, and a people of smugglers, who will 
pay neither duties nor taxes, how is a national bank- 
ruptcy to be averted ! They call this process here a 
corte de cuenias^ or cutting of accounts, and it certainly 
is the easiest way of settling them. The possibility 
of demonstrating anything with figures, a familiar 
truth in our House of Commons, and quizzed in the 
French Chamber as " Vart de grouper Ie$ chiffres^^ 
was never more illustrated than in the opposite repre- 
sentations of Spanish finance. The friends of the 
minister for the time being, make the deficit appear 
to be reduced by his magic art to nearly nil; while 
his opponents, full of the croaking policy, give it 
forth as about ten millions sterling per annum ! The 
actual deficit is as nearly as possible the sum which I 
have stated above, five millions. It was reserved for 
Senor Carrasco to present a balance sheet of national 
income and outlay, so ridiculously delusive and so 
sweepingly. exaggerated, that by a more daring than 
ingenious process of legerdemain, he converted the 
annual deficit of five millions sterling into a surplus of 
108,115,303 reals and twenty-five maravedis, or more 
than a million pounds. There was an amusing 
minuteness about this, which, amongst the initiated, 
at once begot suspicion. The five-and-twenty mara- 
vedis, or about three-halfpence sterling, was a small 
fillip of dust for the eyes of the public, since in 
finance, sometimes the reverse of the legal axiom 
holds good : " dolus latet in generalibus.^'' The Alad- 
din's lamp with which he was to perform all these 

VOL. II. A A 
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miracles was merely a strong imaginatioa. He Iked 
long enough in the treasury to make his preliminary 
flourish, but not long enough to prove his magntficent 
promises moonshine. 

The official career of a finance minister ia SfNun 
precisely resembles the ancient military service of the 
country by mochila^ or length of knapsacky which 
old Mendoza thus describes: — '< Hizo Uamamientos 
generales, & cada uno conforme & la oUigacion antigoa 
y usanza, que era venir la gente & su corta el timpo 
que duraba la comida que podia traer k los hombros 
(talegas las llamaban los pasados, y nosotros ahoca 
mochilas) ; cont&base para una semana.^ ^ There 
was made a general call to each, conformable to the 
cid obligation and custom, which was that the peo[de 
should come at their own cost, and do battle during 
the time that the victuals lasted, which they could 
carry on their shoulders (budgets our forefathers called 
them, but we now call them knapsacks) ; they were 
reckoned to last a week I ^ 

The worst consequence of this instability is the 
inscdence, insubordination, and malversation of ^ all 
kinds which it produces amongst the treasury em- 
pby6s. Speculating with confidence on the speedy 
removal of the minister, and frequently joining in 
political intrigues against him — nay certain to ori- 
ginate intrigues if the minister be too prying and 
upright — the Spanish empleado goes on receiving 
his bribes, extorting his unlawful fees, exhausting 
a fertile invention in the arts of peculation, and 
fattening on the public plunder. The minister esta 
blishes new and more stringent rules, but refractory 
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empleados in Madrid, and provincial inspectors and 
contadores, presumptuously thwart or fearlessly dis- 
obey his mandates. He is sure, they argue, to be 
kicked out in a few months, at latest, and if he does 
not wink complacently at their peccadilloes, they are 
as sure to help to turn him out of doors. Spanish 
finance ministers almost invariably dabble in the 
funds, and in the numerous contracts for moneyed 
loans, and other speculations which are for ever 
a^foot. This baseness places them in the power of 
their own clerks, and unhappily incapacitates them 
for vigorous reforms, or for assuming an elevated tone 
in the midst of their unmanageable bureaucracy. 

Yet with common sense and common honesty, it is 
astonishing how much might be done towards releasing 
Spain from her financial embarrassments. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say, that a vigorous government^ 
capable of enforcing taxation, might, with integrity 
and energy, and a forgetfulness of selfish gains, 
provide for the interest on every portion of her 
debt, and in the end pay off the principal. Spain 
is at present the most lightly taxed country in Europe. 
Her estimated income for 1844 was 861,000,000 
of reals^ and she has a European population of 
14,000,000. Her colonial possessions, though not 
extensive, are very productive ; and the estimated nett 
receipts from the Havana in 1845 are 50,000,000 
df reals, from the Filippines 12,000,000, from 
Puerto Rico 8,000,000 ; adding to which the receipts 
from the Canaries and the small African possessions, 
she has a clear colonial revenue of nearly one million 
sterling. 

A A 2 
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The quicksilver mines of Almaden, and her other 
sources of mineral wealth, yield half a million sterling 
more per annum ; and thus^ before laying one shilling 
of tax on her people, she is comfortably provided 
with 1,500,000/. of revenue. Both the mines of 
Almaden, and the tobacco duties have lately been 
let at a considerable advance ; and, though the latter 
contract was rescinded, the immense increase proposed 
of full 60 per cent, is a clear proof that, in the midst 
of political vicissitudes, the wealth of the country, as 
tested by its consuming power, has steadily and 
largely increased. If Spanish finance ministers, and 
the capitalists and sharpers by whom they are sur- 
rounded, could bring themselves to think of their own 
fortunes less, and of the nation's more, we should hear 
very little of new foreign loans. A virtuous native 
effort is wanted : ^^ themselves must strike the blow." 
All governments are bound to support their several 
departments, and obtain a sufficient revenue ; and the 
administration of Mon and Narvaez has not the excuse 
of want of power. 

The duties on tobacco lately sold for more than a 
million sterling per annum. Senor Carrasco solemnly 
set apart the proceeds of this contract to the payment 
of the interest on the three per cent, bonds. Cala- 
trava did the same thing previously with the quick- 
silver contract. But M endizabal and Ayllon did not 
hesitate to apply the proceeds of the latter to what 
they deemed more pressing exigencies; and Carrasco's 
successor has acted a similar part. The faith pledged 
here to the public creditor is as rotten as ice before 
the thaw ; the key of the strong box is kept by a lady 
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of very loose character, called Dofia Expediency; and 
the instability of successive administrations is the 
curse of the foreign bond-holder. 

The finances of Spain, even when she was mistress 
of half the world, were always in the most detestably 
embarrassed condition. Her greatest efforts have been 
made, not through a regular revenue but through a 
tribute of kind. The '^ in vincible ^^ Armada was 
made up of separate contingents, supplied by all the 
provinces of the empire. First was furnished the tim- 
ber, next the shipbuilders, next the sails, the spars, 
the rigging, the men, meat, and meal. Each village 
of Spain supplied its quota; Portugal, the Low Coun- 
tries, Naples, Sicily, their sections of the great fleet. 
Even when the wealth of the galleons was poured in 
regularly, the Court of Spain was the poorest in 
Europe! The supernumeraries of the royal house- 
hold would have peopled a good-sized city ; and as 
these gentry were all salaried and kept their equipages 
and their lackeys, there were too many hands and 
mouths open to permit the revenue to reach the 
Sovereign. Carlos II. was so fleeced by these hangers- 
on, that he was obliged to renounce a journey to his 
summer palace of Aranjuez, only seven leagues from 
Madrid. Yet he gave the Marquis of Caralvo a 
sinecure of 62,000 dollars— equal at the present day to 
S0,000/. a-year — in connexion with the mines of South 
America. 

Such systematic dilapidation, and tenderness to 
favourites, could not fail to exhaust even the wealth of 
Peru. There has been made, in the lapse of ages, but 
one attempt to regulate Spanish finance, and that, 
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though suoceflsful for the time, was but momenti^ ia 
iU effect* la 1703, during the reign of Piiilip V., 
Orri, a man of great penetratton, of indefatigftble 
energy, and vast powers oi calculation, applied himself 
to this tSLsk; and undismayed by the frowns of the 
Grandes and the murmurs of tbe people, traced out 
those domains of the crown which had been alienated 
since the time of Henry III., confirmed the king in 
bis determination of resuming them, caused many of 
the superfluous offices of the royal household to be 
abolished, and swept away the locust-oloud of tax- 
collectors, which, according to the testimony of an 
historian of the time, devoured almost all the revenues 
of the state, and exceeded in number the regular troops 
of Spain! 

Now, the fault seems to be, insufficiency of tai&- 
collectors, and incorrigible laziness. A Catalan friend 
of mine having succeeded to some property, wished to 
pay to the State the legal tax on its transmission ; but, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, could not for two yemrs 
find the regular parties through whom to muke the 
payment. They are always talking of a better system 
ol^calizadon, but they never show it. Would tha^ 
they reflected on the wisdom of the late Pio Pita^s 
saying in his ^'Examen de la Hacienda," published 
in 1840 : ^' La economM y la buena morcj «mi d9$ m» 
temas que $€ tocam en varioM pnntm y Hant^ dependeneia 
reciprocal 

The frauds of contadores and employes are not now 
so enormous as formerly, yet they are still oonwdefaUe. 
The collectbn of the entire revenue, particularly 
during the Au^on dynasty, waa ia the hands o£ 
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arrendadores, or farmers, down to tbe reign of Ferdf- 
naiid VI. Thepecalation and rapine wece incredible. 
Thej eiBp]oj«d a \(4iok army of ^'ejectttores'^ to 
collect tbe taseea, who crneliy oppressed the pec^Ie. 
Antolin de la Sema says^ that their number was 
150,000, and the annual amount of their profits 660 
millioi^ of reals. Don Migud Osorio says, that they 
extorted annually from the people 60 million dollars 
p0r lasjmtidoB^ and a large sum besides, under cloak 
of the royal service. From bim who could not pay 5 
they took 20, while from him who could pay 20 they 
took but 5* The arrendadores i^erwards^ became con- 
tadores, and finance ministers, trnd shielded the ini« 
quitous system. But public opinion condemned them. 
^^ ArrmdadoreUlos^^ said the proverb, *' comer en plcUa 
y morir en grMosT Cervmites, by the mouth of 
Saneho Panza's wife, says : '* I will not stop till I see 
you an arrendadur or an alcabalero^ offices which, 
although the devil takes those who fill them, in fine 
have the holding and making of money .^^ Quevedo 
affirms that . the system was like knocking down a 
house to hunt for money amongst the stones, '^ y dar 
al principe & comer sus proprios mimbtos." Again 
'he says, ^los principes que se entregan & arbitristas, 
por dejar de ser pobres, dqan de ser principes." — 
'^ Princes, who farm their revenue to cease to be poor, 
€ easeto be princes.^^ 

The politicians of the Puerta del Sol attribute to 
the handsome equipages and fine establishments of 
€he Madrid financiers and capitalists the non«pro- 
duetiveness of the thirty millions sterling of Bieaes 
Ifaciondes. ^^ Comen (they say) dinero a dos carriUo9C'' 
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*' They eat up money ia both cheeks ! ^ Don Ramon 
Maria CalatraVa enjoys the purest reputation amongst 
them, and is regarded as a man of inflexible integrity. 
He was the first to exterminate the nefarious system 
of financial jobbing, opening everything to honest con« 
tract, and band fide competition. Before his time, 
there was a nominal public competition, but unfortu- 
. nately a mere blind ; the whole being privately ar- 
ranged between the favoured capitalist or capitalists^ 
and the Finance minister. It is a delicate thing to 
say that the minister often had his per-centage, but 
it was almost always the practice for him to enter 
either directly or indirectly into every beneficial ope- 
ration, having a share whether nominal or real of 
every loan advanced to the Government, and enor- 
mous interest, of 20 or 30 per cent, upon sums of 
money lent to himself. The Marquis of Casa Irujo, 
and the present minister, Mon, are above suspicion, 
being men of character and fortune. 

It is the general failing of new-fledged ministers 
here to be magnificent in words, appoint scores of 
commissioners of inquiry, and cut splashes in the 
Gazette, but there an end. They think no more of 
them than the readers of these fine flights of optimism, 
when a new nine day^s wonder arises to make the okL 
forgotten. Besides, as permanence is not the cha- 
racteristic of ofiice in Spain, like other authors, they 
write for the trunkmakers. A Spanish minister is 
like the preface to a book, or the prologue to a play, 
or the Chorus in Shakspeare*s Henry the Fifth. He 
comes in with a flourish, makes his bow and his speech, 
and then eartV, to make room for other actors. This 
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unhappy ministerial mutability is the great impedi- 
ment in Spain to effective administrative reforms, and 
should even make one disposed to accept a substantial 
despotism for the sake of a strong government. The 
whole work of Spanish financial regulation remains to 
be accomplished. The entire scheme of taxation has 
to be considered ; the mode of assessment, levy, collec- 
tion ; the system of keeping accounts, of inspecting, 
controlling, and auditing ; the treasurer'^s office, with 
all its ramifications throughout the provinces; the 
National Debt, both foreign and domestic. It is 
enough to state that the Culto y Clero tax is now 
two years in arrear throughout Spain ; that there are 
six years^ arrears of purchase-money of the Bienes 
Nacionales, and that the same irregularity exists in 
almost every department of the Treasury. 

Senor Mon's financial administration has thus far 
been rather successful. Its great feature has been his 
termination of the contract system, by which theMadrid 
money-jobbers made usurious advances to the Gro- 
vemment at thirty or forty per cent, interest, and his 
substitution of an arrangement with the bank, by 
which he is supplied with money for the current 
expenses at ten or twelve per cent. 

King Joseph Bonaparte, when he had possession of 
Madrid, flourished away with the finest laws and 
regulations; issued decrees, both administrative and 
monetary, in rapid succession; organised military 
. corps ; appointed generals, magistrates, employis^ and 
lavished pensions and rewards. To be sure, they 
were nearly all imaginary ; but the object, being to 
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impress Europe with a sense of the firmness of his 
government, was periiaps for the moment attained. 
Modem Finance nnoisters are likewise particularly 
good reformers upon paper, and are not, I suppose, 
to be blamed for the one little drawback, that their 
plans are nerer executed. Their policy shines with 
lunar brightness. The provincial intendentes are still 
worse than the Madrid empleados ; and there are at 
this moment 100 millions of reals, or a million ster- 
ling, of Bienes Nacionales sold and passed into the 
hands of the purchasers, though, because they were 
the intendente's favourites, the money has not yet 
reached the treasury. 

The post of Finance Minister was not altogether a 
bed of roses at some former periods in the history ef 
Spain. In the fourteenth century the finances of Cas- 
tile were confided by Pedro the Cruel to one "Levi, a 
Jew (one might suppose there was question of some 
modem London bill-broker), and Levi being in- 
mensely rich, the King all at once became for the first 
time in his life extremely religious. The opinions df 
his minister upon speculative dogmas of faith were 
so outrageously heterodox, that Pedro declared it 
impossible to overlook them. LevPs death-warraat 
was signed by his sovereign, and he died upon the 
wheel! Pedro subsequently boasted et the amottat 
which this transaction brought into his treasury; 
and expressed bis regret that he had been so iiijucK- 
cious as to permit the torturers to abridge the su fl erii^ 
of his victim before obtaining an explicit avowal of 
the place where all Y&s riches were coaceyed. The 
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toothHlravring exploits of our own King John towards 
Jewish finaiiciei» were of a sintlarly eDcouraging 
character, and their rcBMmbranee miiat be solacug 
and satisEactory to the Mendizabals and Carrascos. 
Pedro the Cruel had also some interesting ways of 
paying old debts. His rJehition, Dun Juan d'Aragon, 
who had long filled the post of minister, having applied 
for payment of his salary, was poniarded by Pedro at 
the moment of presenting his account 

The sul>letting of revenue contracts, which still 
prevails in Spain, is unhappily destruetiye of that 
mnty tand vigour which constitute so much of the 
essence of good government* Each contract creates a 
powerful orgmnsation, independent, and often defiant, 
^ successive administrations. The contractiors toiB 
jCKit out the pound of flesh, little solicitous how much 
blood they may draw in the operatbn ; and the latter 
expression is not figurative, for they must have their 
standing armies to control and, if possible, put down 
the contrabandists— -an army of revenue officers pre- 
pared for slaughter. What a machinery here for 
politicid influence, for promoting revolution and aiding 
insAirrection ! The evils of ^^an empire within an 
empire/' are here U} perfaction realised. In the pro- 
BUficiami^atos against Espartero, the salt contract, 
saanaged chiefly by the Regent's enemy, Salamanca, 
took a very influential and decisive part. The con- 
tractors- ^ents in every part of Spain were in constant 
correspondence with the metropolis, their trav^ellars 
and cpUectors traversed every district: intelligence 
coloured to suit the AntUAyacucbos* views waa thus 
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rapidly and videly disseminated, and funds were 
supplied throughout the country to make and sup- 
port the insurrection. The Duke of Victory, as he 
reeled and fell, might have exclaimed, <^ Et sale labentes 
artutf' 

The lazy system of farming out revenue still pre- 
vails in every part of the Peninsula. At Cadiz, the 
Ayuntami^nto disposes by auction of the shops and 
stalls of the Squares of Isabel 11. and San Fernando, 
of the dependencies of the Plaza de la Constitucion, 
of the sale of water from the reservoirs in the Squares 
of La Libertad and General Mina, of the vessels 
plying beneath the North Wall, of the standings in 
the city slaughter-house, of the tax on all heads of 
cattle, and of the rents of small shops near the Plaza 
de la Libertad; all which would realise thirty per 
cent, more, if they were not too lazy to collect them. 

The unhappy financial condition of Spain leads, as 
might be expected, to saddening results. Exclaustrado 
members of religious orders, friars and canons con- 
nected with the first families in the kingdom, are too 
often compelled to subsist upon genteel beggary. The 
promised government incomes were at best but a 
miserable subsistence, and these are, for the most part, 
years in arrear. Of old militaires there are likewise 
countless numbers, whose pensions are paid so irre^- 
larly by the State, that they become a burthen on the 
community. Many a man who has held a captain^s 
commission is reduced to literal beggary; and the 
daughters of such a man, after his utterly unprovided 
death, sometimes seek a support in prostitution! I 
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speak of facts too well established. Political muta- 
tions have placed vast numbers of military, as well as 
ecclesiastics, on the retired list ; their titulos are dis- 
CQunted by usurers at a sacrifice of eighty per cent., 
and often they cannot get a penny in the pound ! 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE COLONIES OF SPAIN. 

The immense colonial empire of Spain has dwindled 
to the Canary Islands, two of the Antillasi the Filip- 
pines, the Marianas, and a speck or two on the north- 
ern coast of Africa. It is just 200 years since she 
lost her grasp of Portugal, with its extensive colonial 
possessions; Jamaica, Franche-Comt^, the Low 
Countries, the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, followed. 
Cromwell clipped her of Jamaica, and France of 
Hispaniola. Tunis, Oran, the Cape Verds — she lost 
successively. The double crown of the fiourbons 
and the Family Compact made France more friendly ; 
and Spain had Louisiana ceded to her, but did not 
long retain it. Pensacola, Florida, Sierra Leone, were 
transferred to England. In our own days we have 
seen her gigantic western empire melt like snow ; and 
the discoverer and conqueror of America, whose pos- 
sessions both on the northern and southern continent 
were in extent enormous, left without a shred of terri- 
tory in the golden tracts where she was once omnipo- 
tent. We have seen the tyranny and helpless mis- 
government which 150 years ago were unable to 
defend those sunny regions from the depredations of 
bucaniers, and the ravages of filibusteros, prostrated, 
in a few engagements, throughout all those vast do- 
minions; the torch of a too fruitless liberty borne with 
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l^htmng speed from newHiprung Republic to Re- 
public, and Colombia, Mexico, Peru, New Grranado, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, the Argentine, wrested siratil*- 
taneously from their neglectful stepmother, and esta- 
blished in an abused independence. 

Cuba is the milch-cow of Spain ; and it is the 
remittances from Havana which, for years past, btfre 
mainly assisted suceessive governments to pay the 
half-yearly dividends to the English bond'^holder. An 
evidence of its flourishing condition majr be found in 
the fact, that the Intendente of Finance at Havana, 
at the close of 1843, authorised the Treasury at 
Madrid to draw on him to the extent of a hundred 
millions of reals, or one million sterling,-->-which, if 
requisite, he announced might be further extended. 
Mueh as may be said against the abuse of cigar- 
smoking, the fund-holder will scarcely be found to join 
in indiscriminate censure of the ^^ weed " that enables 
Spain, with all her wounds open and bleeding, to 
scorn that detestable practice of repudiation^ which 
America, with her prosperity and unruffled tranquil- 
lity, sufiers to degrade her national character ; and the 
ragged and wasted Spanish refugee, when the dapper 
and oily Yankee twits bim on the misfortunes of his 
country, may answer proudly, — " Yes ; but we pay 
our dividends !^^ Spain, by a singular coincidence, 
retains in her shrunken colonial empire the two finest 
tobacco-growing islands in the world, and the bulk of 
her colonial wealth consists of her Havana cigars and 
her Manilla cheroots. 

The general administration of Cuba has long been 
very defective, and as a means of bringing wealth to 
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the mother country the enormoas cigar manufactories 
are the chief available source. The customary colonial 
vices of favoritism and oppression have been exhibited 
at Cuba lately in a striking degree, and a formal com- 
plaint has been made in the Cdrtes of ^* the fatal state 
of the insular government, the post-office, and its de- 
pendencies.'^ The appointment of General Leopold 
O^Donnel as Governor and Captain-General, was a 
selection worthy of Narvaez. This general had 
been but a very short time in the island, when he 
found the violence of brigands, and the excesses of 
the soldiery, to require a strong curb. He adopted 
instantly the characteristic course of hunting down 
the offenders, trying them by martial law, and inexor- 
ably commanding their execution. These scenes have 
not since been renewed, but slavery and the slave trade 
were never more rampant than during the greater 
part of his administration. There are here, as 
in all the other colonies of Spain, municipal cham- 
bers, provincial deputations, consistorial houses, and 
most of the other machinery of the Spanish consti- 
tution; but these popular bodies seldom take an 
active part in politics, and generally go with the 
actual government. There are no colonial chambers, 
it being a peculiarity of Spain that her colonies send 
deputies to the Madrid Cortes. Cuba is very well 
affected towards the mother country, and the people 
are proud of calling their island ^' La bella y pojcijka 
Antilla,'''* Its administration is carried on by the 
Captain-General, assisted by a council of government 
called the " Real Acuerdo," composed of the highest 
functionaries, the Archbishop of the Antillas, the 
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Commandant-General of the Apostadero, or chief 
port, the Superintendent-General of the Real Ha- 
cienda, or treasury and customs, the Intendant of 
the Army, &c. The Governor holds frequent levees 
at his palace in the royal hall of praetorial audience, 
and from its balconies addresses the troops at reviews; 
while the Muelle de Caballeria, or Cavalry-mole, is 
the scene of much gaiety when ships of war arrive at 
the island, or distinguished strangers are received in 
state at their landing. After half-a-century of in- 
action, they are now building a fine brig-of-war at 
Havana. The Governor gives audiences to the 
inhabitants in private disputes, a patriarchal pro- 
cedure by which much litigation is avoided. Within 
the last year two or three new ports have been 
opened to foreign commerce, and a more liberal code 
with regard to exports has been adopted and carried 
into execution. At one of these new ports, Cardenas, 
five American vessels were lately loading together 
with molasses. An enlightened policy would produce 
a rapid development of the resources of this fine 
island ; but in the progress which is generally notice- 
able^ I lament the absence of any marked advance to- 
wards humane and liberal sentiments with regard to 
slavery. It must be recorded, to Espartero's honour, 
that he alone of Spanish rulers carried out with good 
faith the slave-trade treaty of 1835^ and that his 
appointment of General Valdez as Governor of Cuba 
was so effective for this purpose, that the import of 
slaves became reduced from 14,000 to 3000 yearly. 

Cuba contributes 50,000,000 reals, or 500,000/. 
sterling of clear annual revenue to the Spanish Crown. 

VOL. II. B B 
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The island is filled with a thriving population, the 
planters are daily becoming more wealthy, and their 
dread of the unemancipated negro population is the 
only drawback to a pleasant existence. An immense 
improvement has developed itself of late years in 
the sugar cultivation, of which the produce has 
quintupled since the commencement of the present 
century. Some of the plantations are arranged on a 
very creditable scale, and the processes pursued at 
many of the ingenios cur sugar-mills have made great 
strides towards perfection. The general amelioration, 
both here and at Puerto Rico, within the few last 
years, is perfectly astonishing ; and a nucleus of hope 
to the friends of the slave may be found in the fact 
that some planters have taken up the idea that fresh 
supplies of negroes may be dispensed with, by a more 
careful maintenance of the large supply which the 
island now contains, and of their posterity. 

Puerto Rico was considered at the first period of 
its discovery merely as a suitable point to be fortified, 
with a view to assist Spain in her navigation, and 
domination of the West Indies. For this purpose 
the island received from the chest of Mexico, a 
sititado of 300,000 dollars to defray the expenses of 
its government. The insurrection of New Spain 
a quarter of a century back, brought the loss of this 
subsidy, and necessity, more than foresight, made 
Spaniards seek means within the island itself. Many 
Europeans, besides, emigrated to Puerto Rico on the 
insurrection of the neighbouring island of St. Domingo, 
and of the provinces of New Spain. At the com- 
mencement of the present century it contained only 
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tbe garrison, some indigenas scattered through its 
6elds, and a few thousand slaves. In 1815 its popu« 
latira was 174,000; in 1828, 288,000; in 1840» 
400^000 souls. The capital wealth of the island was 
estimated, in 1800, at 3 millions of reals ; in 1815, at 
40 millions ; and now exceeds 100 millions. It yields 
a net revenue to the Crown of 30,000J. a year. 

Tbe archipelago of tbe Filippines was discovered in 
1521 by Fernando de Magellanes, and is now divided 
into 81 provinces, containing 635 pueblos, and 
8^285,848 souls. In 1784, there was created a 
^^ superintendencia de hacienda,**^ which, in 1829, was 
transferred to an Intendente. Up to the beginning 
of the present century the revenue derived from tbe 
Filippines did not cover the expense of their main-* 
tenance, and a situado bad to be remitted from Peru. 
The tobacco of these islands is of excellent quality, 
and under good administration would yield more than 
all the other produce. Its growth is so abundant 
that it might easily suffice for the supply of the 
neighbouring countries of British and Dutch India, 
and even for the greater part of the home consump- 
tion of Spain. If the islands were planted with 
tobacco to their full capacity, and a tax imposed 
on families, Pio Pita says that they would yield 
between two and three millions of dollars to the State. 

The first Company for the development of the 
natural wealth of the Filippines was established in 
1785, with the sanction and patronage of that very 
well-meaning sovereign, Carlos III. It was not, how- 
ever, till the present century that the rule of scan- 
dalous neglect, with regard to the colonies of Spain, 
B B 2 
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was at all departed from in this instance ; and it was 
rather the impulse given to this remote part of the 
world by the energetic spirit of British commerce, 
than any exertion on the part of Spanish governments, 
that led even to the moderate progress which has been 
witnessed. The ports of the Filippines were long 
closed to foreigners, and it was only through the 
medium of contraband that the colonists received any 
impulse from foreign commerce. The Home Govern- 
ment was compelled to subsidise the islands with an 
annual payment of 250,000 dollars, for their mainten- 
ance in periods of tranquillity, instead of receiving any 
revenue from them ; and twice the idea of their formal 
abandonment was seriously entertained, in consequence 
of the excessive cost of their retention. The eflTorts 
made, first by the Sociedad Economica, and subse-. 
quently by the Royal Company of the Filippines, 
were found to be a mere profitless sinking of money. 
Few possessions have had their face and their for-, 
tunes so changed in a few years as the Filippines, since 
the force of the principles of modem political economy 
compelled the Government to relax their protec- 
tive regulations, and admit foreign competition to 
their ports. The following official returns of the 
exportation from the port of Manilla, at different 
periods, to the mother country and to foreign ports, 
demonstrate as well the remarkable increase of the 
last fifteen years, as the striking fact that to foreign 
commerce is Spain exclusively indebted for this im- 
provement. 
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' Declared valae of goods exported from the port of Manilla in the 
jears from 1805 to 1810 Inclusiyely, daring ^hich period foreigners 
"were admitted, but not tolerated : — 

Dollars. 
In national and foreign yessels . • 1,485,289 
Trom 1827 to 1830, daring which period 
foreigners were tolerated :— . 
In national ships . » . i • 1,732,329 

In foreign ships 3,575,554 

5,307,983 

From 1836 to 1840, in which period there 
has been some farther relaxation : — 

In national ships 4,169,783 

In foreign ships 8,588,614 

12,758,397 

The Marianas, situated north-east of the Filip- 
pines, near Japan, are of no use except as penal 
settlements, and as producing some spices. Some con- 
victs are likewise transported to the Filippines, and 
their labour applied to public works. 

Although the Canary Isles are but five degrees 
south of Madeira, the difference in climate and pro- 
ductions is considerable. The animal and feathered 
tribes in Las Islas Afortunadas are much more tro- 
pical than in the Flor do Oceano.* The heat is much 
more intense, the plumage of the singing-birds more 
gay and lively, and the camel is an indigenous animaL 
The palm-tree waves its fan-like coronal in every part 
of these islands, and the general aspect does not differ 
much from the cultivated parts of the neighbouring 
coast of Morocco. The Canaries are precisely equi- 
distant from Madeira and the tropic of Cancer, and 
their greater proximity to the latter makes ail the dif- 

* Madeira is so called by the inhabitants. 
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ference in their wines. Too much heat is as prejudi- 
cial as too little, to the quality of the grape: the 
reputation of Canary wine has long since passed away^ 
and the value of the possession has become propor- 
tionally impaired. The following is the number of 
gallons of Canary wine on which duty was paid in 
England from 1821 to 1842 inclusively : — 



1821 


. 160,350 


1829 . 


101.699 


1836 


. 54,584 


1822 


. 129,620 


1830 . 


101,892 


1837 


. 42,146 


1823 , 


, 123,036 


1831 . 


94,803 


1838 


. 97,979 


1824 


. 117,428 


1832 . 


72,803 


1839 


. 35,178 


1825 


. 167,108 


1833 . 


69,621 


1840 


. 29,489 


1826 . 


134,445 


1834 . 


62,186 


1841 


. 25,772 


1827 


. 162,938 


1835 . 


52,862 


1842 


. 21,169 


1828 


. 137^53 











This falling off of 85 per cent, is unexampled in 
the whole circle of our wine trade, and covering such 
a number of years, and being so gradual, it may fairly 
be assumed as permanent. 

The loss of her South American colonies may be 
little felt by Spain, if it have the effect of concen- 
trating her energies into an entire dependence upon 
herself, and a development of her great internal re- 
sources. The remembrance of what the Moors were 
in Spain should shame the Spaniard of the present 
day, and a glance at their astonishing achievements 
should be the strongest stimulant to exertion. En* 
during monuments of their minute toil, untiring in- 
dustry, and prodigal magnificence, have survived the 
wreck of centuries, in the Alcazar of Seville, the 
Alhambra of Granada, and the Arizapha of Cdrdova. 
The ordinary revenue of Abderrahman III., Caliph of 
C6rdova, in the 10th century, according to the testi- 
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mony of an Arabic historian^ amounted ainnually to 
12,945,000 dinars, or ahout 144,000,000 livres toumois 
— a sum surpassing the united revenues of all the 
Christian monarchs his contemporaries ; and (if the 
difference in the value of money be allowed for) more 
than sixfold the revenue of modem Spain^ before she 
lost the mineral wealth of Southern America. 

It is fit that Spaniards be roused from thrir in- 
glorious slumber, their fitful dreams, or waking mad- 
ness of party feud and strife ; that they be twitted 
with the exploits of their infidel predecessors, the 
recital of their indefatigable toils ; and that proud and 
lounging beggary be started by a thrilling trumpet- 
blast. Where squalid rags and lazy penury affk*ont 
the passing eye to-day, and where there is hardly suf- 
ficient revenue raised to pay the dishonest custom- 
house officers and keep the roads in repair, the Caliph 
of Cordova a century after TariPs invasion never 
moved abroad without an escort of twelve thousand 
horse, the girdle and scimitar of each rider blazing with 
gold. His seraglio was composed of ^x thousa^nd 
three hundred persons. The presents made to him 
by his favourite, Abou-Malec, on being promoted to 
tfie post of Grand Vizier, consisted of four thousand 
pounds weight of pure gold, four hundred and twenty 
tiiousand sequins in silver ingots, five hundred ounces 
of amber, three hundred ounces of camphor, thirty 
pieces of gold tissue so rich that a Caliph alone could 
wear it, ten robes of Khorassan marten and a hundred^ 
of other furs, forty-eight caparisons and gold antf 
silken harnesses, four thousand pounds of silk, fifteen 
steeds of the finest Arab race with trappings and 
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housings complete for royalty, besides a quantity of 
Persian carpeting, coats of mail, swords, bucklers, and 
lances — borne in long and magnificent procession, and 
followed by forty male and twenty female slaves of 
r^re beauty, whose collars and bracelets sparkled with 
priceless pearls. A eulogistic poem was likewise pre- 
sented by the new minister, but of this we shall only 
say that it doubtless smelt of the amber. 

This monarch, to whom but a limb of Spain gave 
such enormous wealth, built within a league of Cor- 
dova the palace and garden of Arizapha or Zebra, 
in honour of his favourite sultana, whose name it bore. 
The most celebrated architects from Constantinople 
sketched its plan, and the ablest artists assisted in its 
execution. A hundred marble columns adorned the 
interior of the edifice, the materials having been trans- 
ported from Africa, Greece, and Italy. The Grecian 
marble was a present from the Emperor. The hall 
of audience was of incredible splendour; its walls 
incrusted with . gold and precious stones. As in all 
the Moorish palaces, there was a fountain in the 
centre, with an extensive basin, adorned with figures 
of birds and quadrupeds, of wonderful execution and 
immense price ; while overhead was suspended a pearl 
of extraordinary size, and of value defying computa- 
tion, which, to secure the Caliph's courted alUance, 
had likewise been presented by the Emperor. This 
wonderful summer palace and its gardens took nearly 
a quarter of a century to complete, and upon their 
construction and adornment was expended the enor- 
mous sum of seventy-two millions of livres tournois. 
The city of Cdrdova contained six hundred mosques^ 
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nine hundred baths^ and two hundred thousand 
houses; and the caliphate comprised eighty large 
towns, and three hundred of the second class ; while 
the banks of the Guadalquivir, from the Sierra, which 
borders on La Mancha, to the ocean, were cheered 
and gladdened by twelve thousand villages, where 
now there are scarcely twelve. 

It was from the mineral wealth of their compact 
little kingdom that the Abderrahmans chiefly ex^ 
tracted all this prosperity. Quicksilver, iron and 
copper, were raised in great quantities, and exported 
daily to Africa and the East. The ports of the 
Greek empire were constantly resorted to by the 
merchants of southern Spain. The silks of Granada, 
and the cloths of Murcia, had then the highest repu- 
tation ; and these and other requisites of luxury were 
in great demand amongst the opulent residents of 
Byzantium. Of the treasures amassed during cen<p 
turies a large portion was thus transferred to Spain, 
The Vealth and expensive indulgences of Alexandria 
gave likewise encouragement to Hispano-Moorish 
commerce. The tempered steel of C6rdova and 
Toledo was in great request in a chivalrous and war- 
like age, and the Saracens of Africa purchased their 
cuirasses as well as their scimitars from their brothers 
in Spain. The whole Mediterranean seaboard was 
Strewn with treasures, as the interior was filled with 
mineral wealth. The rubies of Bajar and Malaga, 
the amethysts of Cartagena, the pearls of Catalunia, 
and the coral of Andalucia were highly esteemed 
throughout Europe and the East. Amongst the 
natural productions thus shipped in large quantities 
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from the Peninsula, were amber, mjirii, saffton^ 
sulphur and ginger; and amongst the principal 
sources of the C6rdovaii Caliphs^ wealth were the 
mines of gold and silver with which their dominions 
abounded, and of which the value cannot be defined. 
It is idle, without energetic action, to expect to restore 
this £1 Dorado. Golden showers of wealth do not 
fall any more than of manna; no capons, ready 
roasted, flew through the streets of Cdrdova; the 
Moors had neither gold for a wish, nor silver for a 
fflgh, nor comfort nor luxury without active habits of 
exertion. Their steel was more heated and hammered 
than any other in Europe, if it attained to a higher 
temper. Their gems were not formed from the 
morning dew, but gathered from the depths of ocean ; 
their silk was not the offal of a worm, but the pro- 
duce of a thousand looms. They were men to 
neither lounge nor despair. There is a talisman 
within the grasp of the Spaniard of the present day, 
which, if he strongly grasp it, may yet revive these 
marvels. That talisman is enlightened commerce ;: 
that charm is honourable industry. 

The isolated points which Spain retains on the 
northern coast of Africa, from their Umited extent, 
can scarcely be called colonies, and have been reduced' 
to the verge of ruin, by prohibitory laws ssad mis» 
called protective duties. The recent treaty with' 
Morocco has had the effect of strengthening their 
tenure. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

COLONIAL SLAVERY — THE CONSPIRACY OF MATANZAS. 

The conspiracy of 1844 at Matanzas, will be long 
remembered with shuddering. Cuba has now, for ten 
years, (during which the neighbouring British An- 
tilla — Jamaica — has enjoyed the blessings of emanci- 
pation) been like a country abounding with volcanic 
formations, bursting forth into eruption after eruption, 
and giving a glimpse of the terrible destruction which 
may one day light upon its white inhabitants, when a 
rent shall be found for its hidden fires. One must 
have been a resident for some time at Havana to be 
fblly aware of the horrid fear of its black population 
ti^hich lurks in the breasts of its scattered whites, the 
perpetual dread of a midnight rising, the blenching 
lips and pallid cheeks produced by every unaccus- 
tomed sound which is borne on the island breezes, 
and the feeling of which none but dare-devils can 
rfid themselves: ^^ Incedimus per ignes supposiios cinert 
dolasor 

Each new conspiracy is more skilfully organised 
liian its predecessors, and realised on a larger scale. 
The sway of unscrupulous passions, suddenly let 
Idose, and tremendously active in proportion to thdr 
previous constraint, characterises these fearful heav- 
ings and uptumings of human society. Like the 
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carnival of the nations of Southern Europe, in which 
they clank their moment-loosed chains in the ears of 
their despotic rulers, the negro insurrection is a 
savage orgie, but, unlike it, mirth is not here a safety- 
valve. The scheme of every negro conspiracy is total 
extermination of the whites. The spirit of De Balzac'^s 
" Vautrin* is theirs : — " Let us plunge in a bath of 
blood and gold — we thus shall wash out every stain.^^ 
With them it is the stain of birth and race; and their 
feelings, like those of the wild horse towards his 
cruelly goading rider, are savage, fierce, and pitiless-— 
a hoof in his heart and a crunch at his skull ! 

The leading man in the recent insurrection was a 
mulatto named Placido, a name not wholly unknowa 
in Spain ; for in the early part of 1843 there appeared 
in most of the Madrid journals some verses by a 
Cuban poet, full of literary errors, but inspired by 
an ardent imagination, and impregnated by an almost 
savage sublimity of thought. In short, they were 
the verses of no common man, and evidently directed 
to no common aims. The author of these poems 
was the mulatto Placido, who figured as the head 
of the Matanzas conspiracy. He it was who organ- 
ised the recent great rebellion, and verse was one 
of his means of inciting the black population to revolt. 
To a rare energy in composition, Placido, whose 
name could only be deemed characteristic in the 
spirit of the proverb, that " smooth water runs deep,'' 
united great powers of persuasion, a fiery imagination, 
a rapid, vehement, and irresistible eloquence. Yet 
he was also a politician, and could bide his time. He 
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seemed born for a revolutionist. His person was 
very commanding. In the admixture of races which 
formed his blood the white slightly predominated, 
and he joined European intelligence to African fire. 
His face is described as of uncommon beauty, his 
colour a rich brown, his eyes large, lustrous, perhaps 
rather too fiery, his teeth most regular and of shining 
whiteness, his mouth well-formed, though the lips 
were slightly swelled, and with a touch of cruelty. 
His manners were winning and popular, his influence 
over the coloured classes of Cuba unbounded, his 
allusions to their degraded state incessant and goading, 
— in all respects he was a most dangerous character. 
He was one of the few accomplished agitators who 
have united pre-eminent powers as a revolutionary 
poet, as a writer of songs for the people, that he might 
afterwards write their laws, to great and unrivalled 
capacity as a man of action. He was adapted alike 
for the closet and the stage (rare versatility of genius !) 
for the rehearsal and performance of the drama of life, 
and shone not more in theoretical disquisition than in 
practical illustration and development. The union of 
such qualities in any walk of life is rare, but, in a 
revolutionist, tremendous. And, from a cursory 
perusal of his poems, and of the doctrines with which 
they are impregnated, I may congratulate the Cubanos 
that, owing to the turn of events, they were not 
exposed for more than a few hours to the dictatorship 
of the poet, Placido. 

Throughout the whole year, this accomplished 
mulatto of Matanzas was laying his foundations, deep 
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and wide. He was forced to work in secret, entirdy 
by sap and mine ; but the feelings of intense hatred 
which actuate the black and coloured races towards 
the white respected the mystery of Placido's move- 
ments, end prevented his cabala from being revealed. 
His plans were grand and comprehensible. The entire 
white race throughout the island was to be exter* 
minated at one fell swoop ! a republic, another and 
more perfect Hayti, was to be raised on the ruios 
of Spanish domination ; the civil offices and military 
commands] were to be filled by mulattos, and the 
blacks were to form the standing army. The scheme^ 
it must be confessed, was a plausible one, and the 
distribution of place and power judiciously conceived. 
Printing-presses, powder depots, and collections of 
arms, were to be seized simultaneously — all the de- 
ments, in short, of modern and enlightened adminis- 
tration (be 'sure that the poet would not forget the 
press); and so frightful was the danger which the 
white Cubanos ran, so horrid the abyss into which 
they were on2the point of plunging, that, according 
to the strongest] and most conclusive appearances, 
there was not a single coloured man throughout the 
island who was not affiliated to the conspiracy. The 
mulattos were invariably assigned as leaders, and 
the blacks as the brute instruments. The ramifi- 
cations of the plot extended into every family, and 
the most trusted ^coloured servants were to be the 
agents of domestic murder. A taste of the sweets of 
slavery ! 

The Thursday in Holy Week, when the churches 
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are filled with the white population, was fixed for the 
icene of swift and general carnage. The signal was 
to be given simultaneously throughout the island 
by the burning of all the sugar-canes, and of most of 
the principal houses. The cauaverals and the dwell* 
ings on the plantations were to be indiscriminately 
devastated by fire. 

For the rest, the word was " la muerte y la destruC' 
cion I " The Spaniards themselves, when they escaped 
from the horrid crisis, admitted that the plan was 
admirably conceived. The cooks were to poison their 
masters, and the caleseros, with their coach-horses, to 
form a corps of cavalry. The premature discovery of 
the plot was owing to no treachery, but to the conver* 
sation of some of the conspirators being by chance 
overheard, and to an obscure warning from a young 
female slave in love with her European master. The 
alarm thus conveyed was not given till the morning of 
the day which was fixed for the insurrection, and the 
soldiers were privately planted in their barracks but an 
hour or two befwe the time. Matanzas was the centre 
of the insurrectionary movement, and was therefore 
fixed to lead it oiF. So much of the secret conversa^ 
tion had been caught, that the names of the leaders all 
transpired, and they were arrested as the first firebrand 
was applied. 500 prisoners were instantly made, and 
the arrests were for the moment suspended, because 
the carcel of Matanzas would hold no more. 

The negroes, finding themselves discovered and 
exposed to the imminent peril of death for their share 
in the conspiracy, resolved to slay, in the first instance. 
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as many of their antagonists as possible. Two entire 
families in Matanzas were poisoned by their slaves; 
but two hundred slaves were butchered in revenge. 
Matanzas became indeed "a place of slaughter.""* 
Even after the discovery was made, and all the secret 
machinery of the conspiracy was laid bare to whites 
and blacks, the insurrection continued in some ingenios, 
and overseers were flung into their sugar-boilers. 
Other arrests were made ; straggling parties of black 
and coloured men were remorselessly shot down ; of 
those who were seized living, many were put to the 
torture, with a view to extract from them the names of 
their associates, and not a few expired beneath the 
infliction of the lash. Such atrocious severities natu- 
rally produced a re-action. The third day there was 
an outburst in the district of Palos; the fifth there was 
one within four leagues of Havana. These isolated 
insurrectionary movements were of course eventually 
put down ; but during the interlude of anarchy the 
blacks supped full of horrors. The planters, whom 
they could reach, were massacred ; and those whom 
they could not reach, had their property destroyed. 
Terror, instead of restraining, stimulated them to fresh 
daring; during one day the panegyric of slavery 
might be read by the light of full twenty plantation- 
fires; the laws which give man a property in man 
received their comment in the destruction of all 
property. In one day, too, six eminent commercial 
houses were utterly broken, and failed for immense 
.sums. Premature disclosure alone prevented tremen- 

* Such is the meanuig of the name, in Spanish. 
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dous results. From every side arose a plaintive cry of 
unmistakable terror : *' Dios salve la isla I Dios ienga 
misericordia de nos I '' 

Two barrels of arsenic were seized^ which were 
designed to poison the troops ; the white women were 
to become the negroes* wives; and the King, a mulatto, 
who bore his own portrait with a crown and mantle, 
was arrested. The power of this formidable conspi- 
racy was greatly augmented by the impulse which 
Governor CDonnel's protection gave to the slave- 
trade. Within the few previous months more than 
3000 additional slaves had been imported^ and the 
island, at the period of the rising, was surrounded 
with slave-ships. The mulatto leaders, too, were 
known to be in correspondence with the free black 
republic of Hayti, and the negro hatred of Spaniards, 
in both islands, exploded simultaneously. In revolu- 
tionised Hispaniola the instruments of extermination 
were to be the bullet and the sword ; in Cuba, the 
torch and arsenic. The affrighted Spaniards had' 
recourse to measures of extreme cruelty. 800 slaves 
and mulattos were thrown into the dungeons of Ma- 
tanzas, and 200 of these were shot without legal trial ! 
The rest were for the most part strangled in prison. 
In Havana 260 were arrested for affiliation to the 
general conspiracy, and the grand total of prisoners 
was eventually 2000. The planters, poor men, 
deplored the losses entailed by " indispensable chas- 
tisement;'** each strangled slave being worth 500 
dollars, and no compensation from the state ! 

Amongst the heads of the conspiracy, all mulattos, 
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a caiesats or caleche-driver, was led before a file of 
soldiery, and i^oC upon the instant. The most con- 
spicuous of the other leaders were, the owner of a 
spirit-shop in Matanzas, the brother of a dentist there 
in extensive practice, and, transcendent Aove all his 
colleagues, the poet-revolutionist, Pladdo. He was 
armed to the teeth, ready to emerge as chief leader 
of the enterprise, and destined, doubtless, in bis own 
mind, for prime minister, when the officers of the law 
and military fell upon him. He made a tremendous 
struggle, fired three pistols, killing or wounding a man 
at each discharge, and then hacked and hewed away 
with his sword, speedily making for himself a ring of 
more than its span, and clearing a space around him 
as rapidly as an Utreran bull when he rushes into the 
circus. But a soldiery's musket soon brought him to 
the ground, and bleeding and faint he was flung into 
the Matanzas cared* 

Both mulattos and negroes at first were obstinate, 
and declined to make any revelations. Then, in the 
year of grace, 1844, was resorted to by free and en- 
lightened Spaniards the horrid process of torture, to 
wring from agony the truth or falsehood (as the case 
might be) which would make sufficiently wide-spread 
the circle of vengeance. For many years past every 
species of torture has been prohibited by Spanish 
legislation ; and from Asturias to Andalucta there is 
no vecino who will not tell you that ^^ el tormeni^ in 
whatever shape is repugnant to the spirit of the nge/^ 
Colonial practice is somewhat different fr«m metropon 
litan theory. Both the negro and mulatto prisoners 
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were lashed without exception and witfacrut mercy, 
until they consented to make some sort of disclosure, 
or fainted under the infliction. Hnman nature for 
the most part yielded. The bulk of the prisonerR 
confessed, the secret springs and ramifications of the 
coni^iracy were all disclosed, and the plan was ac- 
knowledged to be of ancient date. From many a 
quivering lip came forth the name of " Placido !'*' 
Let not those condemn too readily their weakness who 
know not by experience the horrors of the torture. 
According to the municipal law of the Spanish Antillas 
the slave may be flogged without limit, but the scourge 
is not permitted to be applied to the back of a freeman. 
Every one of the mulatto prisoners was a free citizen. 
When therefore they were lashed, the constitution 
was grossly violated ; but one of the last subjects of 
pause or reflection to a Spaniard is the first in other 
countries — legal right. 

As might be expected from his character and posi- 
tion, Placido bore with the resolution of a stoic the 
rude and unsparing stripes, with which his broad 
shoulders and back, down to the haunches, were 
speedily covered, with the brutality of a Russian 
knouting. Not a groan nor a sigh escaped him ; but 
he fainted away at last from loss of blood, and with 
such little apparent change that the executioners con- 
tinued their butchery for some time after he was sense- 
less. He was then loosed from the triangles and tied 
to a neighbouring stake, after the mummery of a five 
minutes* court-martial. He was still senseless when 
bound to the stake — lifeless, for all that his verdiigos 
c c 2 
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knew to the contrary. Revenge must not be de- 
frauded of its victim. General O^Donnel has made 
it rather a familiar practice in Cuba for that which 
calls itself the law to tie dead men to a stake and 
shoot them. Placido was thus tried and shot; but ere 
he received the fusillade he recovered from his fainting- 
fit suflBciently to exclaim in an audible tone : — " Los 
diai de la esclavittid son cantados ! ^ *' The days of 
slavery are numbered.*" 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PARTY AND FACTION. — GENERAL DEDUCTIONS. 

The blinding power of faction, and the insatiable 
rapacity of hungry and interested supporters, make 
each successive government in Spain choose, for its 
first act^ the absurd exhibition of a/«Zo de se. Every 
situation, high and low, held under the previous 
administration, is remorselessly cleared of its occu- 
pants ; and eager partisans, vnthout experience, and 
equally perhaps without capacity, are thrust into the 
yet warm berths of the beggared outcasts from place. 
Thus thousands of conspirators and incipient rebels 
are created at once in a fermented mass, and evil and 
active spirits set to work for the destruction of the 
government which has displaced them. No profes- 
sional career, no pursuits of commerce, no honest or 
profitable industry, is open to absorb them, and re- 
press their mischievous energies. They have but one 
metier — to turn out as fast as possible the new ad- 
ministration, and reinstate their protectors in power 
and themselves in subordinate offices. Conspiracies 
are hatched in secret clubs. The prevalent vice of 
Empleomania renders equally discontented the troops 
of active and intelligent men turned out, and the 
crowds of the minister's own adherents, whom it is 
impossible to satisfy. Like children b6m with an 
hereditary disease^ the seeds of destruction are im- 
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bibed by Spanish ministries with the earliest principle 
of vitality. Till this is amended, there is no peace 
for Spain. 

Party spirit is a vice at home, it is here a poisonous 
bane. It leads to an enormous inequality of taxation, 
which in a free country is incredible. The party 
whose majority is returned to the Ayuntamiento 
coolly proceeds to make the minority pay the taxes, 
inflicting on the community the most unjust and one- 
sided assessments. There is little or no publicity 
given to an operation of such paramount impcH*tance 
as the imposing of the taxation of a district ; and 
though detailed lists of names and items are required 
by law to be published, this is only one out of ten 
thousand things required by abstract law to be done, 
but determined by concrete laziness to be neglected. 
It would be well to associate with the Ayuntatni^utos 
the principal contributors in making the annual assess- 
ment, to attach penalties to the absence of the fullest 
publicity, and to hare a permanent board of appeal, 
of h^h character. By this means, that worst and 
meaiMst Tengeance, which consists in dishonestly 
mulcting a political antagonist, might be henceforth 
avoided, and some popular acquaintance made with 
the rudiments of constitutional liberty. 

One of the wenrst results of political hostility in 
Spain is^ that it has set on foot an extensive system 
of espionage, encoiiraged and supported hj succes- 
sive goveraments. The remotest cities share in 
this gfievous anndyanee, and private life is eml»t- 
tered by sns^cioD. But the demoraliaatioii of 
the sMiy is a still more fatal ccmsequenee, and is 
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promoted by this means, independently of pecuniary 
corruplioo. 

Political hatred here is barbed with the malignity 
of ^ue southern vengeance. The aiKient and noble 
Spanish character runs the risk of being supplanted 
by falsehood, perfidy, and malice ; and the intense 
ferocity of partisanship is carried to such terrible 
lengths that, one politician having heartlessly spoken 
irreverently of a deceased member of the rival party^ 
another stated that, if he chanced to survive, be hoped 
to have ^' the satisfaction of spitting on his carcase V* 
They have a forcible adage for political apostacy: 
*' La traicwn es aceptach^ pero el traidar es aborrecido.'''' 
^^ The treason is accepted, but the traitor is ab- 
horred ! " 

A republican **• notability ^ died the other day, and 
as his body was removed to its last resting*place some 
members of the rival party, from a remote part of the 
town, sent up fireworks ! It was well that the offenders 
oould not be detected, for, unquestionably, their blood 
would have been shed* The exclamatioQ of one of 
the insulted party, when a certain individual was 
pointed out as the probable instigator of the outrage, 
was — " We yet will dance upon his grave !'* 

They note the funerals of each other'^s ^' notabili- 
ties," with the view of picking holes, and detecting 
sul^gects of ridicule. An accurate register is kept of 
bow many gentlemen make their appearance at the 
obsequies of a deceased politician ; how many in black 
-ooats, how saany in kmg coats, how many jacket-mcai, 
fhow many shoeless ragamuffins I At evi^y public 
'.^^Witami&tkfr or gathering, a number of idle va^dbonds 
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always collect, and these are discounted from the 
funeral demonstration. It is a glorious triumph to 
be able to make the bitter remark : '^ At so-and-so's 
funeral (calling the deceased by some insulting nidc- 
name), the only black coats were the men who carried 
torches !" 

Violent political pamphlets are as much in fashion 
now in Spain as they were in England during the 
dynasty of Napoleon and the trial of Queen Caroline. 
No sooner had £spartero fallen, than a succession of 
the most odious, so-called, histories of his life teemed 
from every press ; and when the editors of the Eco del 
Comercio were arrested on the charge of attempting to 
assassinate Narvaez, out came a pamphlet to prejudge 
them, entitled '' Los Periodisia'Asesinos /" 

Recent political events have served very much to 
embitter social life in Andalucia, and reduce it, alas! 
in this respect, to a level with the rest of Spain. The 
withering simoom that has blown over the north and 
east, has extended to the southern tracts of the king- 
dom, and the delightful gaiety, insouciance, and Icdsser 
alter of the Moorish Spaniard, has suffered no little from 
the events which have made Andalucia the theatre of 
a revolutionary struggle. The devil take their pro- 
nunciamientos I No man, native or stranger, can move 
in or out without being suspected, and a system of 
coercive police has established itself which leaves no 
one safe. Amongst fifty-four persons seized in the 
Caf(^ del Turco, at Seville, for supposed political de- 
linquencies, there were no fewer than three English- 
men { And a United States General was lodged in 
the castle of Santa Catalina, at Cadiz, for no other 
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crime than a free statement of his opinions in the caf6sf, 
and other places of public resort A secret police is 
said to have been organised by the present Gefe of 
Cadiz^ with a view chiefly to the detection of the ad- 
herents of Ayacuchismo* Political hatreds have not 
burst as yet into many assassinations; though the 
marvel is, that the intensity of the passions has not 
repeatedly led to this result. The practice of carrying 
secret arms is now very general ; and each man is a 
self-constituted esbirro for protection against those 
whom he imagines to conspire against his life. At the 
exit from the theatre at midnight, people are especially 
watchful — a pleasant state of things! The dreams 
and the waking thoughts of all men during the autumn 
and winter have been of a reaccion^ and arms have 
been constantly stored for the struggle which was 
momentarily apprehended. One assassination did take 
place — that of the unfortunate Ocio Pinedo — whose 
only fault was that he wagged too loose a tongue ; 
and its perpetrators were never found. For many 
months no man felt safe who had heart enough to 
speak his political sentiments freely; for, in the 
words of Arcilla :— 

^ No hay contra el desleal seguro paerto^ 
Ni enemigo mayor que el encubierto." 

^^ There is no security agunst the disloyal, no enemy 
more formidable than the covert traitor ! "^ 

The moderate men of Spain have a hunger and 
thirst of government. The wise and the grave are 
weary of contemplating the spectacle of lawless juntas 
and a political soldiery, of local and self-constituted 
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bodies, whidi rise up on erery petty occagi<», address 
or dictate to the sovereign, in abs(date independenoe 
of the Gorerument, and present a sad spectacle of 
utter disorder and anarchy. It is well that munici- 
palities should be independent ; but it is ill that they 
diould affect the pretension of usurping the powers 
of the Executive, and wielding high prerogative. It 
is well that there should be a national roiHtia ; but 
it is ill that this body should impose its will as a law, 
and mulct the people, as has been too often witnessed 
of late, by forced and insuppcx'table imposts. It is 
right that there should be an army ; but it is not to 
be endured that it should make laws with the bayonet, 
and shoot ministers into office from the mouths of its 
artillery. Audacious factions must be curbed, irre- 
gular ambition controlled ; and an echo must be found 
£ar that cry of peace which is raised from every pcnnt 
of the Spanish manarcby. 

Spain, amid all her misfortimes, is great and beau- 
tiful still, and the national character, with all its vices, 
is still pre-eminently noble. The lightest, gayest 
hearts of Europe are to be found amongst her sons, 
and, unless when they are swayed by political frenzy, 
they are still the receptacle of every generous sen- 
timent. The mas jncaro y pUlo amongst them is ever 
the lofty caballero. They may be revengeful, but 
they are sddom base ; they may be daring, but tbefr 
are never mean. They may rob on the highway, but 
they do not steal; they may be cruel, mmrderous even 
at times, but never without so^istical justificatioB, 
or to revenge what they regard as atrocious wrongs. 
Tb^re 18 more turpitude in one London police sheet 
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than ia a [month^s record of all that passes on the 
bosom of Spain. Thare are more cruel, heartless, 
and atrocious murders in the British Islands than 
in the wide Penhisula,^ with its equiTcx^al character. 
** Get a good name (says the Spaniard) and lie a-bed^ 
till noon/^ Personal outrage I believe to be rarer 
here than in England, considerably rarer than in 
Ireland, and even bandit outrages do not equalise 
the scales. Conduct yourself properly, and you 
will find security in almost every part of Spain. 
The natives are proud of maintaining the national 
character of ^^buenos Espanolea'^ in their intercourse 
with strangers; and there are few Spaniards who 
would not shudder to be regarded as other than 
the ^^ pundanoroso cdhaUero^^'' the honourable-minded 
gentleman. 

Let us hope then for a speedy end to these barren 
throes of labour, these mocking and tumultuous 
efforts, whidi have liberty for their watchword, and 
with many, for their aim, but which never fail to 
end in despotism, whether military, monarchical, or 
popular. Let us hope for a durable reconciliation 
of parties, for a term to the Revolution. The cha- 
racter of the present representatives of England and 
France at Madrid is a pledge that the envenomed 
ingredients of foreign intrigue will no more be flung 
into the cauldron, and that a bald pretence for agita- 
tion will iM> longer be renewed. The silent but deep 
antagonism of France and England will be exchanged 
fin: a frank and honourable co-operation, and the 
&itare oondBCt of their envoys at Madrid will be a 
guarantee for the peace of Spain and of the world. 
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What Spain requires is administration — what Spain 
requires is a replenished treasury — ^what Spain re- 
quires is a tranquil and enlightened spirit in her 
population, which will prove them worthy of the 
institutions they have conquered. What she wants is 
an object which may combine her rival parties — 
MODERATE PROGRESS. The fertility of her soil, the 
sources of her natural wealth, her commerce, her 
agriculture, all require to be awakened — new com- 
munications to be opened, new springs of activity 
developed, a navy to be created, and a vigilant admi- 
nistration of justice. Civilisation, moral and material, 
tempts her with all its blessings. 

There are symptoms at last of a desire amongst 
Spaniards for union, symptoms of a thirst for repose, 
which the nation needs, and will have before the lapse 
of any great interval of time ; though it is easier to 
predict the result, than to specify the period, of its 
accomplishment. This great and noble country, this 
proud and generous people, are not doomed for ever 
to the curse of Cain, nor is the fairest portion of the 
earth, which ruled nearly half its circumference, Em- 
press at once of the East and of the West, so hope- 
lessly distracted by the dissensions of her sons, that 
she must merge her ancient glory in the shame of 
being unable to rule her own people. There is no 
Spaniard to-day who does not repel the imputation of 
being a Revolutionist ; may we see this sense of sta- 
bility and this abstract love of order realised in 
practice, as well as professed in theory; and while the 
^ Progresista shuns Re volution> may the Moderadoshun 
.Reaction! 
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Whatever the faults of the Spanish people, lhe)r 
have exhibited invariably during the present century 
a rugged and sturdy spirit of independence. The 
fierce determination with which they rose against the 
French yoke, has been paralleled by the vigour dis- 
played by them in resisting the despotism of their own 
rulers. The decrees issued by Ferdinand VI I • at 
Valencia, in 1814, and at Port St. Mary's in 1828, 
were soon made inoperative ; the despotismo ilmtrado 
of Zea Bermudez, and the attempts of Cristina on 
municipal liberty, were as surely and powerfully 
foiled ; and the intrigues of a Camarilla and of un- 
worthy Spaniards, have as slender a chance to-day. 
Although sweeping constitutional changes have just 
been completed by the Moderados, there is little like- 
lihood of any attempt being made to destroy the popular 
institutions ; but if made, by infallible tests, the people 
will be the stronger. 

In the midst of all these broils and dissensions, 
and in defiance of the turbulence of her sons, Spain is 
decidedly and visibly advancing. The progress, to 
be sure, is slow and feeble, but may be traced in 
every direction. Material improvement develops itself 
in despite of political obstacles, comfort begins to be 
comprehended, and faction cannot check the tenden- 
cies of the age. New communications are opened, 
new roads constructed, old ones repaired and made 
more available to the community ; minerals are ex- 
plored, and foundries established for the melting of 
ores, with the aid of British skill and capital; the 
public vehicles are multiplied; inns with passable 
accommodation start up here and there for the first 
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time in the lapse of centuries; oppoation on the 
bustling road gives its spur to q[)eculative eoterpiiae. 
The sfaipwright'^s dieerful sounds begin once more to 
be heard, and the Guadalquivir is about to be made 
navigable to Cordova* Happily these are matters in 
which governments have no concern, and the local 
Ayuntamidntos and Provincial D^utations in not a. 
few quarters make an honest and successful appUcadcsi 
of the local taxes. New companies spring up for the 
working of profitable mines, and fostering of manufac- 
toring industry. An associatioQ has been formed tot 
the development of the colonial wealth of the Filippines; 
improved agricultural jH'ocesses are likewise at inter- 
vals introduced; a system of telegraphs is about, 
to be established ; even railways are more than spolEen 
of. No roseate tints of fancy are added to this pic> 
ture, but facts are stated which prove what a n»gbty 
thing is national vitality. The incumbent weight on. 
the acanthus makes it sprout into more fiintastic shapes, 
but still the growth is incessant ; and if scoundrels weie 
not at the top of the tree, the tree would be tall aad 
beautifuL 
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Hem ready, in 3 voh, imeU 9vo, Sit. Bd., Immd, 

LADY HESTER STANHOPE^S MEMOIRS. 

RELATED BY HERSELF. 



opnnoxs or thb press. 

" Extoemely amusing Tolnmes. Lady Hester Stanhope possessed a rapid and 
deep insight into human character ; and her remarks upon the distinguished per* 
son nffSi wliom Mw was aoqvshitod, as wdl as the many trardlers ixrfao vMted her 
at Joon, are always pointed and searching, fif not always just. AH the paesagei 
relating to her unde, Mr. Pitt, are of striidng interest, and her strictures upon the 
character and conduct of the politicians and intriguants of the day, are irresistibly 
anrasing and Tordble.''— Jfomin^ ChronieU. 

** Ttaa» Tolnmes oomtaln mm^ valnable and authentie infbrmation respeetfng- 
tha greatest minister that ererswayed the destinies of this country."— JTontlfi^ Foit, 

" W« an mil pleased to meet with this aatpteaad complete biegraiihy «f Lady 
8tMihe|>aw These entettainiag vohimes oompriae a nmltitade of pifqwuvt aa s oi a t a a . 
and aasoiteg 4a»ai9Uoit».'*^LittNurp OtueOe, 

** One of the most eurious and valuable booJu of its kind that has ever aome 
before ihe public"— Cmcrl Journal. 

**We have scarcely met with a book which has ezdted in us a more lively 
interest than these Memoirs. They are not only entertaining in themselves, from 
the new facts which they afford, but they introduce us to many public characters 
in their undress, and the ease and freedom of private and domestic life."— Jlf««' 
tenger. 

** Thtte Mentotrs ore a repertory of curious anecdotes, original scenes, and 
extraordinary revelations of diaaaueier.**'- Sunday Times. 

** There has not been such an extraordinary and interesting book as the one 
before us published for a long time. Never was there a work so full of anecdote of 
an classes of people/'-^Weekly Chronicle. 

* * Everybody will and must read the Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. Nenrer 
did book so abound in racy and piquant anecdote -in strange sayings and dofaigs— 
in shrewd and caustic remarics on men and things." - Ifaval and MilUarjf Gazette^ 



HENRY COLBUHN, PuBuaHxa, 13, Grbat Marlbobouoh Stxubt. 
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Now ready^ 4n 1 voL Svo (comprmng cu much matter cu 20 ordinary 
volumes), with New Engravingt of the Arms, dsc, price 33«. bound, 

BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION FOB 1845. 

MatoriaUy Improved throughout, from the Personal Commumcations of the 
Nohility, Ac, and 

CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS, 



• * ' BIr. Bnxfca's Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most eouTenient, 
and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public."— /Siwi. 

*' The New Edition of Mr. Burke's Peerage and Baronetage for 1845, just pub- 
lished, is certainly the most perfect and comprehensiye Encyclopaedia of personal 
and national history ever given to the public ; combining surprising accural and 
important information with the greatest brevity and clearness, and exhibiting, 'in a 
condensed and ludd form, the lives and achievements of the many eminent moi who 
have shed lustre on the roll of our nobility, from the steel-dad Barons of Cres^ and 
Aginoourt, to the heroes of Blenheim and Waterloo. This new edition has evi* 
dently undergone the most searching revision, several of the lineages have been 
rewritten— aU remodelled and improved—and the introduction of much interestiiig 
matter, referential to the baronets and the collateral branches, renders the impres- 
sion far more valuable than any of the former ones. Indeed, there is not a name 
connected with peer or baronet, that is not displayed in its pages, and yet, by the 
Judidous plan that has been adopted, the bulk of the volume is not inGreased.**— 
Oklbe. 



Also, hitely published, 

MR. BURKE'S EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND 
SUSPENDED PEERAGES, 

A Companion to all other Peerages. New and dieaper Edition, beautifliKy printed 
in double columns, one vol. 8vo, with EmbhuEoned Title Page, &c., price 28s. 
bound* 

It should be particularly noticed, that this new work appertains nearly as much 
to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; for, though d^;nities pass away, it 
rarely occurs that whole families do. 



HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Btbxbt. 
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London^ 1845. 

VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS 



PUBLISHED BY 



MR. COLBURN, 

No. 13, GEEAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
WOSJLS* 



LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST, 

WITH ANECDOTES OP THEIE COURTS ; 

Now first published from Official Records, and other aathentic Documents 

Private, as well as Public. 

BT AGNES BTRIGlOiAND. 

VOLUMS THE SBVBNTH : 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND ANNE OF DENMARK. 

*^* New and Revised Editions of the first Six Volumes are also now ready, 
price 1 Os. 6d. each, bound, 

** These volames have the fMeirartion of a romance.united to the 
integrity of history.'*— 5Rm«. 

" A most valuable and eateiiaining work."— C%ronie2e. 

*' A nuMrt valuable addition to ear biographical literature.'*— 
Herald, 



QUEEN VICTORIA, FROM HER BIRTH TO 
HER BRIDAL. 

2 vols, post 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound 

*' These attractive volnmes famish not merely an adequate and 
aathentic record of the pure and happy life of our young Queen, but 
the only available one that has hitherto been ^ven to the world. 
The cfaaraiing letters of Miss Jane Porter, contained in the work, 
offer some of the most delightful renriniscenoes of the infancy and 
childhood of Queen Victoria that have ever been made public."— 
Naval and Military Gazette, 



PRINCE ALBERT; AND THE HOUSE OF 

SAXONY. 

BY FRBSBRIC SHOBBaL, BSO. 

Second Edition, Revised, with Additions — By Authority. 

In One Vol. post 8vo.,with a Portrait of the Prince. Ss. 6d. bound. 

** The best and most authentic woifc oa the subject of the prince, 
consort and his fiunily."— J«A» Butt. 
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MR. COLBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



A COMPANION TO "THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGK" 

Now in course of publication, in Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, (Three of which 
have appeared), beautifully printed in double Columns, 

HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTKT: 

A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC DICTIONARY 

OP THE 

WHOLE OF THE LANDED GENTRY, OR UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY, 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

By JOHN BURKE, Esq., Author of " The Peerage and Baronetage,'' &c., and 
JOHN BERNARD BURKE, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

This work relates to the Untitled Families of Rank, as the *' Peerage and 
Baronetage" does to the Titled, and forms, in fact, a Peerage of the Untitled 
Aristocracy. 

" A work which contains curioas information nowhere else to be 
found, and to which even professional genealogists may refer with 
advantage." — Quarterlp Review. 



MR. BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 

CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO THE PRESENT IIXX, 

FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NOBILITY, AND THE 

VARIOUS AND PECULIAR SOURCES OP INFORMATION POSSESSED 

BT THE AUTHOR. 

In One Vol., comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 
Fifteen Hundred Engravings of Arms, &c., price 3Ss. hound. 

*' Mr. Burke's Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the 
most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind, ever offered to 
the public." — Sun. 



MR. BURKE'S EXTINCT, DORMANT, AND 
SUSPENDED PEERAGES, 

A COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PEERAGES. 

It should b,i;* particularly noticed, that this new vork appertains nearij 
as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; for, though dignities pan 
away, it rarely occurs that whole families do. 

New and cheaper Edition, beautifully printed, in double columns, One Vol, 8to. 
With Emblazoned Title-page. &c^ price 2Bs. bound. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 



LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, 
HEIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE ; 

PROM THB MOST AUTHENTIC PRIVATB AND PUBLIC SOURCES. 

BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OP *' dHAKSPBARE AND HIS FRIBND8," &C, 

One VoL, price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 

*'Oneof the most important and highly acceptable additions to 
English history that has for many years issued from the press — every 
page teems with interest." — Bath Herald. 

*' A most instructive and entertaining work. The whole of the 
biographies are full of the most romantic interest."— JITavoZ aixt 
Military Gazette. 

LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by Agnbs Strickland, 
And comprising Letters from the Imperial Library at St. Petersburgb, the Bibli- 
otheque du Roi at Paris, and numerous other Sources, Private as well as 
Public, now first published from the Originals. 
Nbw and Chbapbr Edition with numerous Additions, uniform with Miss 
Strickland's " Lives of the Queens of England," in 2 vols., with Portrait, &c,, 
2ls, bound. 

" Undoubtedly the most valuable and by far the most interesting 
work, illustrative of the life and character of Mary Stuart, ever given 
to the woT\d."-~Edinbur{/h Evening Post. 

** No public or private library can be considered complete without 
this valuable work." — Morning Post. 

** The best collection of authentic memorials relative to the Q,ueen 
of Scots that has ever appeared."— Jfomtn^ Chronicle, 



MR. D'lSRAELI'S COMMENTARIES ON THE 

LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I., KING OF ENGLAND. 

Vols. III., IV., and V., price 14«. each, either of which may be had 

separately to complete sets. 
** The Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I., form by far the most impor- 
tant work upon that important age that modern times have produced." — Quarterly Review. 



MEMOIRS OF THE BEAUTIES OF THE 
COURT OF CHARLES II; 

WITH AN INTRODUCTORY VIEW OP THB STATE OP FEMALB SOCIETY, AND ITS 

INFLUENCE, DURING THAT REMARKABLE REIGN. 

BY MRS. JAMESON. 

Illustrated with Twenty-One Splendid Portraits, engraved by the most 

distinguished Artists. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with considerable Additions, now CDmplete, in 2 vols. 

8vo., price 45«. bound, or in Six Parts, price 7*. 6d. each. 

•* Nothing is wanting to make this publication perfect in its kind. We have the multura 

in parvo of the finest forms of female beauty in the world— the choicest excellence of Eng- 

kuid's school of portrait painting— the most masterly execution which modem engraving 

can bestow, and an interesting memoir of each of the celebrated characters thus brought 

before our eyes, by the chaste and judicious pen of one of the most accomplished female 

writers of the day. The paper and typography are of the most superior description, and 

the price is moderate in the extreme."— DuMm Evening Mail, 
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MR. COLBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIRS AND LITERARY REMAINS 
OF LADY JANE GREY. 

BY SIR HARRIS NICHOLAS. 

One Vol. 8vo., 88. 6d. bound. 



THE DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE EARLS OF CLARENDON AND ROCHESTER; 

COMPRISING PARTIGT7LABS OF TBS XTSSTS OF THE REYOLUTION, &C. 

Published from the Original MSS. With Notes bj the Editor, 
W. SINGER, KSa., F.8.A. 
Two Vols. 4to., with fine Portraits and Plates, £3 3s. bound. 
'* One of the most important contributions which has in our days 
been made to bi»tory. "^London BaneuK, 

** A collection of letters and diaries of great historical value.'' — 
Literary QazetU. 



MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 

FROM 

THE CONVENTION-PARLIAMENT OF 1688-9, TO THE PASSING 

OF THE REFORM BILL IN 1832. 

BY WM. CHARLES TOWNSEND, ESQ., M.A., 

SECOILDSR OF MAOCLESFISLD. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. bound. 

** We congratulate the public that, by unparalleled industry and 
Ksearch, Mr. Townsend has presented to the literature of our coun- 
try an addition as graceful in its style, as it is in its matter rare and 
valnable. The notices of some of the most remarkable men in oar 
history — the curious details of the gradual development of those 
principles which tiie revolution planted in our constitution — the sin- 
gular and stirring events which grew out of this slow and yet sure 
adaptation to the habits of the people— render this volume equally 
interesting to the philosopher, the statesman, and the general 
reader."— Jo7/n BuU. 



HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE COURT AND TIMES OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT." 
Vol. One, price lOs. 6d. bound, with Illustrations. 
** The history of our own times will exhibit all the extraordinary 
scenes of the French Revolution, and detail the events of the long 
series of wars consequent on that revolution in all parts of the globe. 
The emancipation of the Spanish- American colonies ; tt 2 deliverance 
of Greece from Turkish thraldom ; the daring but unfortunate in- 
suTKctiOB of the Poles ; the transfer of the crown of France to a 
new branch of the house of Bourbon ; the foundation of the king- 
dom of Belgium ; and the cruel civil wars Ln the two divisions of the 
Spanish Peninsula, form more recent features in tliis great moving 
drama. It is scarody necessary to add, that the means by wliidi tiie 
power and prosperity of the British empire have meanwiiile been 
gradually extended and consolidated, will claim the particular atten- 
tion of the historian. In short, it win be his aim to fumiah, in a 
popular form, a fidthful and impartial record of every event of pub- 
lic importance which Ims taken place during the last fifty years.** 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 



FREDERICK THE GREAT,; 
HIS COURT, AND TIMES. 

EDITED, WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, BY THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, ESQ. 

New and cheaper Edition, comprised in 2 Vols, small 3ro., 21*. bound. 

** A remarkably animated anii^ntelligent narrative. We recol- 
lect but few biographies which have more highly and constantly kept 
up our Attention."— BladewoocTs Magazine. 

** No book ever passed more rapidly tnto a standard work."— 
Briiannia. 



MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 

BY MRS. FORBES BUSH. 

Second Edition, Dedicated by Permission to her Majesty, the Queen of the 
Freneh, and including a Memoir of Her Majesty. 

In Two Vols, small 8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

' ' This charming work comprises a separate memoir of every Queen 
of France from the earliest of her annals to the fall of Napoleon. 
We have only to mention the names of Mary of Aojou, Anne of 
Brittany, Mary of England, Mary Stuart, Mary Leckzinski, Marie 
Antoinette, Margaret de Yalois, Mwry de Medicis, Anne of Austria, 
and Catherine de Medicis ; to bring up a host of the most interesting 
historical associations. With the * Meaiic»rs of the Queens of France' 
the author has introduced notices of the royal favourites, who were 
not unfrequently of much greater influence in the state than the 
contemporary Queen's consort— an allusion to Diana of Poitiers, 
Agnes Soreile. GabrieUe D'Estc^es, tiie Marchionesses de Montespan 
and de Pompadour, the Duchesse de la Valli6re, and Madame do 
Maintenon, makes this Immediately manifest. The work of Mrs. 
Bush cannot fail of being a desirable acquisition to every library in 
the kingdom.'' — Sun. 



MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
QUEEN OF FRANCE; 
AND OF HER COURT. 
By Madamb Campan, First Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen. 
INew and cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., 8vo. with Portraits, price 148. 
** We have seldom perused so entertaining a work— it is as a mir- 
ror of the most splendid comrt of Europe, at a time when monarchy 
had not been shorn of any of its beams, that it is particularly worthy 
of oar Bitention,"— Morning Chronicle. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

BISHOP OF PIST?blA AND PRATO, AND REFORMER OF CATHOLICISM 
IN TUSCANY, UNDER THE REIGN OF LEOPOLD. 

Composed from the Original MSS. of that Prelate, and other distinguished 

persons of the 18th Century. 

EDITED BY THOMAS ROSCOE, ESU. 

Two Vols. Svo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

"There are few books which throw more valuable light upon the 

history of the Romish Churdi during the eighteenth century, and 

there are few subjects more worthy of deep and intense study." — 
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MR. COLBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
D'ARBLAY, 

AUTHORXSS OF " EVELINA," ** CEdLIA," &C. 

Including the period of her Residence at the Court of Queen Charlotte. I 

XDITBD BY ^K N»CB. 

•^* Xew and revised editions of the first Five Volumes are now ready, in post . 
Swo, price 10«. 6<L each, bound. The Sixth Volume is in the Press. 

'* Madame D'Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on her fanie 
before she went hence, that seal which is seldom set, except on the , 

fame of the departed. All those whom we have been accnstoroed to 
revere as intellectual patriarchs, seemed diildren when compared I 

with her; for Burke had sat up all night to read her writings, and 
Johnson had pronounced her superior to Fielding, when Rogers 
was still a schoolboy, and Southey still in petticoats. Her Diary i» 
written in her earliest and best manner; in true woman's English, 
clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person 
who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature 
and our manners. The account which she gives of the king's illness, 
will, we think, be more valued by the historians of a fntnre age 
than any equal portions of Pepys* or Evelyn's V'wAeB,**—Edinbfurgh 
Review, January, 1843. 



WOMAN AND HER MASTER; 

OR^ THE HISTORY OF THE FEMALE SEX FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIOD TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY LADY MORGAN. 

Two Vols, post 8vo., price 2 Is. 

" Lady Morgan has imparted to history the charm of romance. 
We have read her series of rapid but brilliant and vigorous sketches 
with an interest which many a novel fails to excite."— fTeeUy 
Chronide, 

** Lady Morgan has in these volumes undertaken to investigate the 
position which woman should occupy in society. She has sought in 
the records of the past, guidance and direction for the future ; she 
lias subjected the pages of history to a vigorous moral analysis, test- 
ing their fiscts with the skill of a critic, and deducing results with the 
wisdom of a philosopher.**— ^CftciMEum. 



THE HISTORY OF WOMAN IN ENGLAND, 

AND HER INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY AND LITERATURE FROM 

THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 

BY MISS LAWRANCE. 

Vol. One, small 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Queen Editha, &c., 10s. 6d. bound. 

" A work of permanent value and universal interest to the reading 

world of all nations. The history and the claims of woman have 

never, till now, been undertaken in a wise and right spirit." — Naval 

atid Military Gazette. 

** A work which should be in the hands of every female.** — BritiA 
Queen. 

'* * The History of Woman in England' is one in which industry 
learning, and genius, go hand in baoA.**— Sunday Timee. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SALVATOR ROSA. 

BY LADY MORGAN. 
Two Vols. 8vo. with a Fine Portrait of Salvator, 28«. 



MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 

LATE DR. PARR ; 

With Biographical Notices, and Anecdotes of many of his Friends^ Pupils, and 

Contemporaries. 

BY THE REV. W. FIELD* 

Two Vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 28*. 
** By &r the best and most useful memoir of this eminent divine."— JVi^to MorUMy, 



MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF 
ANSPACH ; 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF : 

Comprising Numerous Anecdotes of Distinguished Characters, and Sketches from 
Personal Observation of the Courts of Paris, Vienna, Warsaw, St« Petersburgh, 
Constantinople, Anspach, Berlin, Naples, Lisbon, and Madrid. 
Two Vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28*. bound. 



MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER 

CONTEMPORARIES; 

Comprising Sketches of above One Hundred of the most Eminent Persons of her 

Times. 

Two Vols, small Bvo., price 2ls, bound. 

** One of the most interesting and 'amusing works that lias ever 
issued from the press."— D«6Wn Packet 

** A production admirably adapted for school or family reading ; 
for, with all the authenticity of history, its pages possess the charm 
of romance."— i\reto Monthly, 



MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS DE GENLIS; 

ILLUSTBATIYE OF THE HISTORIES OF THE 18TH AND 19TH CENTURIES. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 

Embellished with Portraits. Complete in Eight Vols., post 8vo. £2 ; the same 

in French. 
N. B. — Either of the Parts may he had separately to complete sets. 
** This worlc abounds in anecdotes of the most eminent literary and 
political characters who figured at the latter end of the eighteenth, 
and the commeneement of the nineteenth centuries."- £^n. 
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MR. CX)LBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



IRISH HISTORY AND POLITICS. 



THE 



LIFE AND TIMES OF THE RT. HON. 
HENRY GRATTAN. 

BY UI8 SON, HENRT GRATTAN, BSO., M.P. 
4 Vols. 8^0^ with PortratU, See, price 2/. 16«. 

" Thii traly valuable work will unquestionably fonn one of the 
inott Important and intorettlag additions, to our biographical and 
historical literature that our own day has produced. The large body 
of private eomspoadenoe which is here brought to bear upon the 
early and private life of Urattao, wQl be read with an eager and in- 
tense interest. Moreover, there is a fund of personal anecdoto 
scattered through the volumes, all of which is characteristic as well 
as new."— Aavoi and lUitUaiy QauUe, 

Vols. 3 and 4 may be had separatelj. 



MEMOIRS OF THEOBALD WOLF TONE. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

KDITSD BT HIS SON. 

Two Yob. 8TO., wkh Portrait, 24s. 

*' In the oovrse of this debate allusions have been made to Wolf 
Tone. I would recommend your Lordships to read his Memoirs, with 
a view to iMroftt by the lessons of experience they afford.*'— £!ar; 
Ore^'8 apuOi t» the Htmae €f Lordi. 

*' The most important pnblieatiQii that ever proceeded from the 
press on Irish aflUrs."— Xoiulon and DuMi'n Magcaine. 



SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE IRISH UNION. 

BY SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 

New aud Cheaper Edition, in One Vol. Bvo., with Twenty-eight Portraits, 
Price 14«. bound. 

" Every page of this woric abounds in amusement and information. 
At all times these Memoln must l»ve been highly curious ; at this 
hour, when every topic of which they teeat is opened afresh under 
new and serious aspects, tliey possess an increased and exteaoidinary 
atti»ction."~X<teraf|f QoMttU, 



PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES. 

BY SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 

Being his individual recoUectioitt of Distinguished Personages, Remarkable 

EventSy and Irish High Life, for the last forty years. 

Nbw Edition, with gonsidbraiii.h Additions, Three Vols. 8vo., 38«. 

YoL Thne s^BEotelj, 14«. 

" Sir Jonah is the voy prinoe el stoiy iellens. Hie sketohei eon- 
tain such a ftmd of dnril and pleaaant aneodota, that we must say 
we have never met with a nose eacfcettaining ftahUcation."—- jL«<«»\ir^ 

Qaz€tU. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAI.. 



THE HISTORY OF MODERN GREECE; 

PRO?.r ITS OOKQUEST BY THE ROMANS B.O. 146, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



BY JAMES EMERSON TBIWANT, ESQ., 
Two large Vols. 8vo. 16«. 



M.P. 



** This important work wiU mpply a daficiency often felt and re- 
grettedin English literature. The annals of the country, which at 
every stage abound with the atrongest interest, are followed up to 
the present day, and indude a lustozy of the late Ilevolution."~- 

Globe. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 

BY B. UR^UHART^ ESQ. 

^ Author of " Turkey and its Resources." Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 28*. 

'* This is certainly one of the most Interesting and valnaUe works of modem times. The 
information, the learning, the admirable pictures of mankind in the eastern countries 
which the author lays before us— the views of religion, legislation, social life, government, 
and history — ^the errors he clears up, and the facts, hitherto almost unknown, which he 
establishes — the f^icity of his illustrations, and the sprigfatitnefls of his narrative, make 
this one of the works of an age." — T^^ne Mercury. 



THREE YEARS IN CANADA; 

AN AOOOmra OF THE ACTUAL STATE OP THAT COUNTRY. 
BY JOHN MACTAGGART, ESQ. 

Civil Engineer in the Service of the British Government* 

Two Vols, small 8vo. 18«. 

«< A most valuable work— equally useful to the politician, the ooiigrant, the merdiant, 
the planter, and the siAn of science."— ^/^minj^ Chronicle, 



MR. BREMNER'S NORWAY, DENMARK, 
AND SWEDEN ; 

WITH NOTICES OP THE STATE OP PUBLIC OPINION IN THOSE COUNTRIES, AND 
ANECDOTES OP THEIR COURTS. 

Two Vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 28*. bound. 
<* There is not a tingle reader of ftKr. Bremner's admirable book on Russia, who will 
not be delighted again to encottBter a traveller wh« unites in l^mself so many excellent 
qualities. With liveliness and bon-hommie to please the most idle of readers ; with good 
sense and impartiality to satisfy the most critical ; with activity, information, and 
judgment, to turn all these good qualities to account, and a position in society that enables 
him to do so ; these are the characteristics which Mr. Bremaer bringB to the concoction of 
this new work. On every subject which it touches— politics, statistics, public feeling, 
social habits and conditiou, agricuUitfe, letters, jetenoe, personal chanoter— all is treated 
with impartiality and strong good sense."— ifewilfontA/y. 
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NAPOLEON. 



NAPOLEON'S OWN MEMOIRS. 

PICTATED AT BT. HELEHA TO OBNBBALS MOHTHOLOV^ QOUBOAUD, &C., ASD 
PUBLISHED FROM OAiaiKAL XAITUSC&IPTS OOSBECTED BY HIMSELF. 

Four Vols. 8vo., 42s. 

** On these sheets are traced erents that will never be forgotten ; 
portraitsthat will decide the jadgment of posterity. It is the book 
of life or death to many whose names are recorded in it." — Opinion 
(^ Lot Cases in his Journal, 



COUNT LAS CASES' CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 

OF THE LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVEESATIONS OF 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

EMBELLISHED WITH TWEKTY POBTRAITS AKD OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Complete in Four Vols, elegantly bound, price 1/. ; or in 20 Numbers at 1». each, 
anj of which maj be had separatelj. 

** This work is one of the highest interest. The author enjoyed 
constant opportunities of gratifying our curiosity respecting the 
Emperor, from living in his household, passing many hours daily in 
his society, either conversing with hun, hearing him read, and com- 
ment on, the worlds of various authors^ or writing at his dictation." — 
Edinburgh Review. 



THE DUKE OF ROVIGO'S MEMOIRS OF 
NAPOLEON. 

Four large Vols. 8vo. Price onlj 6«. each, bound. 

This celebrated work of Savary, Minister of Police under the Emperor, fonns a 
complete history of the Reign of Napoleon, ending with the period of the Battle 
of Waterloo. 



MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE- 

BY MADEMOISELLE DUCREST. 

CONTAIKIKO THE HIOHLT CUEIOUS PBIYATB OORBBSPOlTDBlfOE OP THE SXPBKSSL 

Three Vols, small Svo., 18f.— The same in French. 
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LTTBRARY HISTORY &. CORRESPONDENCE. 



MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY LADIES OF 
ENGLAND. 

BY MRS. ELWOOD. 
Two Vols, post 8vo., with Portraits. 21«. bound. 
*< The literary ladies of England, who have written since the com- 
mencement of the last century, form a brilliant list, many of the 
most beautiful and permanently useful portions of our literature 
being the productions of female pens. A collection of memoirs of 
those eminent persons was much wanted, and Mrs. Elwood's work 
supplies the desideratum. It will furnish, especially to young read- 
ers of her own sex, much instructive matter m an interesting form. 
Mrs. Elwood's chief qualifications as a biographer are industry, 
good sense, and impartiality."— CAronicIe. 



THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON'S 

JOURNAL OP HER 

CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON. 

8vo., uniform with Moore's *' Life of Byron," and embellished with a New Por- 
trait, after a drawing hy Count D'Orsay, 14*. 

** Beyond all comparison, the best thing that has been written on 
Lord Byron — the truest, cleverest, and most pleasing. With all 
possible delicacy, consideration, and good nature, the true character 
of Byron is laid open even to its inmost recesses."— /Sfpectotor. 



PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
CELEBRATED DR FRANKLIN ; 
PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 

BY HIS GRANDSON. 

Two Vols. 8vo. 21«. 
** One of the most valuable publications of the age, and we may 
add, of the highest national interest."— Xtterat-y Qazette. 



CONVERSATIONS WITH MADAME CAMPAN : 

Comprising Original Anecdotes of the Frbnch Court ; also selections from Her 

Correspondence ; her Thoughts on Education, &c. 

One Vol. 8vo., 10*. 6rf. French, 7«. 

** We entertained a very high idea of the talents and virtues of 
Madame Campan, from her life of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
and the present work has not altered our opinion : indeed, her 
letters to her son ought to be read by every boy in Europe, as an 
antidote to the Letters of Lord Chesterfield. He will here find all 
that is useful inculcated, without the least mixture of baseness or of 
looseness of principle." — Timef. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF BARON DE GRIMM 
AND DIDEROT, 

WITH THE DUKE OF SAXE GOTHA, 
AKI> KANY OTHER PISTINOUISHED PERSONS^ BETWEEN THE TEARS 1753 AND 1790. 

Second Edition, in Four Vols. 8vo« 42s.^ 
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MILITARY AND NAVAL. 



ARMY AND NAVY. 

PuJUiahed on the 1st of everj Month, price 3^ . 6<t 

THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE; 
AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 

Independent! J of a succeflsion of Original Papers on innumerable intefestmg sob- 
jects, Feiwnial Narratives, Correspondenee, Anecdotes, &c., each number com- 
prises Biegrapfaical Memoirs of eminent Officers, Reviews of New Publications, 
either immediately relating to the Army and Navy, or involving subjects of 
utility or interest to the members of either ; ftill Reports of Trials by Courts 
Martial, Distribution of t]ie Army and Navy, Pkomotions, Appointments, &&, 
with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 

" Tbfs is canfaBMdly one of the ablest and most attractive peri- 
odicate Off whidi the British press can boast ; presenting a vide field 
of entertainment to the general, as well as the profea^nal reader. 
The suggestions for the benefit of the two serrices are numerous, and 
distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an 
ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of Justice, honour, 
bwmanlty, and a tender vsgard for the welfare and personal comfort 
of our soldiers and seamen.**— -gfofte. 



THE MILITARY ANNUAL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE ARTILLERIST'S MANUAL," ETC. 

One handsome volume 8vo., with Portraits, IBs. bound. | 

*' This werk is a storehouse of treasore connected with the achieve- 
ments of our military forces. It abounds in valuable information i 
relative to all branches of the service, to the members of which we * 
heartily recommend it. It holds out every prospect of becoming per- . 
manently beneficial, instructive, and amusing to the British army." I 
^United Service Gazette, , 



AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE . 

CAMPAIGN OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ♦ 
IN THE NETHERLANDS IN 1815 : 

Comprising the Battles of Ligny, Quatre Braa, and Waterloo ; with a Detailed 
Narmtive of the Political Events connected with those memorable conflicts ; ; 
drawn up from the first authority, and dedicated to the Duke. i 

BY WILLIAM UVDVQRD, ESQ. 

Illustrated by numerous public and private Ofiicial Documents, and other Papen, 
hitherto unpublished, communicated by Officers of the highest distinction. 

1 vol. 4to., with ao Colouied Hates, Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., 2/. 2s. bound. 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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THE LIGHT DRAGOON. 

BY THA AUTHOR Or 
"the subaltern/' "tHB BJmSAH" ''the CHELSfiA TKSSlOtmBS" &C. 

Two Vols, small 8to. 21«. bound. 



LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

XDTTED B7 

MAJOR-GEXEBAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, K..CB., dtc 
Two Vok. smaU 8vo. 21«. 



CAPTAIN D. H. O'BRIEN'S ADVENTURES 
DURING THE LATE WAR : 

COMPRISING A KARRATIVB OF SHIPWW80K, OAMIVITT, ESCAPES PROM 
FRENCH PRISONS, &C., FROM 1804 TO 1827. 

In Two Vols. 8?o. with Illustrations, 28*. bound. 



THE NAVAL CLUB, AND REMINISCENCES 
OF SERVICE. 

BY M. H. BARKER, ESQ. ('^ THE OLD SAILOR.'') 

Author of *' Tough Yama," &c. 
Three Vols, post 8vo. 3Is. 6d. 



SERVICE AFLOAT; 

BEING THE PERSONAL ADTENTURES OF XIEVTENANT JOHN TOWNE, R.N., DURING 
THE LATE WAR; AND THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFICER, 

Engaged in the late Voyage of Discovery, under the command of Captain Owen, 
on the Coasts of Africa and Araibia. 

In two Yols. post 8vo. price 10s. bound. 



THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK; 

REMINISCENCES OF SEVENTEEN YEARS IN THE SERVICE 

ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

BY THE LATE BURG«X)N MAOIN. 

In two Tols. post 8to. price lOs. bound. 



THE NAVAL SKETCH BOOK; 

WITH 0HA&A0!PERiaXIO REKINISCENCES, FRAGHENTS, AND OPINIONS. 

BY AN OFFICER. 

Two Vols, small 8to. Plates. IQs. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVEI.S. 



NARRATIVE OF A TEN YEARS' VOYAGE OF 

DISCOVERY ROUND THE WORLD OP 

H.M.S. ADVENTURE AND BEAGLE, 

UKDBIt THE COMMAND OF CAPTAINS KING AND PITZROY. 

In Two laiige Vols. 8to., with Maps, Charts, and upwards of Sixty Illustiations, 
by Landseer, and other eminent Artists, price 2/. 18j, bound. 

*' One of the most interesting narratives of voyaging tliat it has 
fallen to our lot to notice, and which must always occupy a distin- 
guished space in the history of scientific agitation."— Quarter;^ Rev. 

These volumes detail the various incidents which occurred during the examina- 
tion of the Southern Shores of South America, and the Beagle's circumnavigation 
of the Globe, and add considerably to our knowledge of Hydrography, Geography, 
and Natural History, and of the Habits, &c. of the Aborigines. There will be 
found in them the materials of two distinct works, embracing everything worthy 
of notice in the expeditions during a period of nearly ten years. The first volume, 
by Captain P. P. King, F.B.S., relates to the expedition under his command, with 
an Appendix by Major Sabine, RJL, F.B.S., containing discussions on the 
magnetic observations made during the voyages. The second volume is by Captain 
Robert Fitzroy, and relates to the second voyage, with an Appendix, giving the 
determination of many positions and measurements of meridian distances, and 
other nautical information. The work is beautifully illustrated with etchings and 
engravings on steel, by Mr. Landseer and other eminent artists, from drawings by 
Mr. Martens and Mr. Earle ; and with Charts and Plans by Mr. Gardner and 
Messrs. Walker : and an entirely new Map of South America, by Mr. J. Arrow- 
smith, in which the position of places may be ascertained to within less than two 
miles. In the volumes notices will be found of the Cape Verd, Falkland, and 
other Islands in the Atlantic Ocean— of the coasts of South America, jfrom Per- 
nambuco to Guayaquil—of the Galapagos Islands — the dangerous Archipelago, 
or Low Islands — Otaheite — New Zealand — ^Australia — The Keeling Islands- 
Mauritius — ^the Cape of Good Hope, &c 

N. B. Mr. Darwin's Journal of the Geology and Natural History of the 
Voyage may be had in a single volume, 8vo. price ISs. bound. 



NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE 

WORLD, 

PERFORMED IN H.M.S. " SULPHUR," IN 1836 42. 

BY CAPTAIN SIR EDWARD BELCHER, C.B., F.R.A.S., F.G.S., &C., 
COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 

Published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
Two Vols. 8vo. with upwards of 40 Illustrations, price 36«. bound 

" Of these volumes it is impossible to speak too higlUy. We can conceive no oecupatiOB { 
likely to afford more authentic and important knowledge, or to yield at the same Ume wuan 
unusement and delight than the perusal of the work before us. We are carried over evei? 
variety of the world's surface, and in language, elegant, terse, and comprehensive, we an 
made acquainted with all habits of human life — with every phase of the species, tram, the 
rudest to the most polished. Such are the attractions to the general reader of these bmm» 
interesting records. The authority under which the publication appears, is sufficient wamaty 
of its accuracy in science, and of its importance to the naval profession. To scientific or 
nautical readers, therefore, it is superfluous to recommend it. We invite oar readers to a 
perusal of ttiis work, which we promise them will amply repay any time and trouble they maj 
bestow upon it. To the lore of the scholar, and to the library of every house. It oihn an 
equally necessary and elegant addition."-— Joftn Bull, 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY'S 

NARRATIVE OF HER VISIT 

TO THE COURTS OF VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, NAPLES, 

&c. &c. 

In 8vo., with Portrait, lis. bound. 

** Lady Londonderry describes with great spirit many interesting 
scenes to whicli ordinary travellers have no access."— /oAn BuU. 



A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 

DEDICATED TO LADY CHATTERTON. 

2 vols, small 8vo. 21s. 

'* These volumes are well calculated to be valuable travelling 
guides to whoever may visit the country to which they relate. There 
runs through the whole a vein of playful humour, and a spirit of 
keen observation, which is highly attractive, and which reminds us 
more of Head's popular ' Bubbles from the Brunnens,' than any 
tour we can call to our recollection." — Literary OazeUe. 



LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE 
, MEDITERRANEAN. 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER. 

Two Vols, small 8vo.,with Illustrations. 2U. bound. 



LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ.^ 

Author of " The Pleasures of Hope," &c. 
In Two Vols. 8vo., with Eleven Plates of Scenery, &c. ]/. 1 1«. 6rf. bound. 
** A most remarliable and interesting work."— JoAn BuU. 



ADVENTURES ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

Comprising the Narrative of a Residence of Six Years on the Western 
Side of the Rocky Mountains, among various tribes of Indians 
hitherto unknown; together with a Journey across the American 
Continent. 

BY ROSS COX, ESQ. 
Two Vols. 8vo., with Plates, 24«. 



LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 

WRITTEN DUBINO A RESIDENCE OF TWO YEARS IN THOSE COUNTRIES. 



BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ., 

Author of ♦* Letters from the East," &c. 



15«. 



'* Mr. Came is most advantageonsly known to the world by many 
works, not one of which, while it tends to delight the mind» does not 
tend to improve the spirit and exalt the cfaiuracter of man. He is 
with us, therefore, a special favourite."— Xtterafy Oazdte. 
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THE HOLY U^ND. 



LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE HOLY 

LAND. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, in Two Vols, small 8vo., with 
Illustrations. 24s» bound. 
" Lord Lindaayluw felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of a philosopher, and the 
faith of an enlightened Christian." — Quarterly Review. 



LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 

BY JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 
WRITTEN DURING A RECENT TOUR THROUGH TURKEY, EGYPT, 
ARABIA, THE HOLY LAND, SYRIA, AND GREECE. 

Third Edition, Two Vols, small Svo., ISs. 

AltOf by the same Author, 

TRAVELS IN THE EAST; 

Forming a continuation of his " Letters from the East." 1 vol. small Svo. 10s. 6d. 
'* Mr. Camo's works are rendered peculiarly valuable by the graphic descriptions* written 
on the spot, of the present actual state of the places wliich have been the theatres of the great 
events recorded in the Bible.*' — Courier, 



TRAVELS TO JERUSALEM, 

AND THE HOLY LAND; THROUGH EGYPT. 

BY THE VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in two vols, post 8vo. price 16s. bound. 

" No traveller has taken such pains to investigate and describe the scenes renowned in the 
inspired writings. His account of the Holy City is full of the deepest interest."— Gto6«. 



TRAVELS IN PALESTINE; 

THROUGH THE COTJUTRIBS OF BASHAN AND GILEAD, EAST OF THE RIVEB. J0BDA5 ; 

IITCLUDIirG A YISIX TO THE OITIES OF GERAZA AND GAMALA, IN THE DECAPOLIS. 

BY J. S. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ.. 

Second Edition, Two Vols. 8vo. With numerous Engravings, 31*. 6d. 

Also J by the same Author, 

TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, 

INCLUDING A JOURNEY TO THE UR OF THE CHALD£ES, 
AND THE RUINS OF NINEVEH AND BABYLON. 

Second Edition, Two Vols. 8vo. with Thirty Engravings, 3U. Qd, 

AlsOf by the same Author^ 

TRAVELS IN ASSYRIA, MEDIA, AND 

PERSIA: 

Two Vols. Svo. 31*. 6rf. 
*' These volmnes conclude the series of the author's Journeys in the East, which present tte 
reader, not only with the present condition of the interesting counties described, but tit 
results of personal investigatlonB as to their antiquities, which enaUes the author to ' 
light upon ancient history ; and also, upon the inspired writings." 
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INDIA. 



LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR 

THOMAS MUNRO, 

BART, K.C.B., LATE GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 

BY THE RBV. G. R. GLEIG. 
Second Edition, with considerable additions. Two Vols. 8vo. 32s. 

" The letters and papers here given to the world abound with 
opinions of high authority on every matter of Importance relating to 
our Eastern empire."— Quarterly Review, 



NARRATIVE OF THE LAST CAMPAIGN 

IN AFFGHANISTAN, 

UNDER GENERAL POLLOCK. 

BY LIEUT. GREENWOOD^ OF H. M.'s 31 ST REGIMENT. 

One Vol. small 8fo., with Plates, i2s. bound. 

•* We warmly recommend this work as a valuable supplement to 
the journals of Lady Sale and Lieut. Byre."— Messenger. 



FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. 

BY CAPTAIN FANE, 
AIDB-DB-CAMP TO THB LATE COMBCANDXR-IN-CHISF IN INDIA. 

Two Vols, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 258. bound. 



TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, 

THB C0UNTIVIE8 AI>J0IinN0 THE MOUNIAIIT OOUBSB OF THE UTDUS, AND THE 

HIMALAYA, NOETH OF THE PUNJAB; 

WITH OBSSBYATIONS ON THE LATE EVENTS IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

BY 6. T. VIGNE, ESQ., F.G.S. 

Two Vols. 8vo., with a valuable Map, engraved under the sanction of the 
Honourable East India Company, and Twenty -two Illustrations. 

Price 28f. bound. 

*' These volumes place their author in the foremost rank amongst the adventurous travel- 
lers who have explored the jealous regions contiguous to the British Indian Empire, in 
the condition of which we have reason to feel so deep an latereat."—Herald. 
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SPORTING. 



WILD SPORTS 
IN EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA. 

BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER, 

AUTHOR or ** 8CXNJES AND SPORTS IN rORBIGN LANDS," &C. 

Two Vols, small 8vo., with Plates, 21*. bouiid. 
*' Colonel Napier's new work will not only be received with a hearty welcome by ; 
every sportsman, but be found not less attractive to the general reader. The list of ! 
sports described comprehends— in shooting, from the wild pigeon and quail to the 
hawk and eagle ; in hunting, from the fox to the wild boar and bull ; besides nu- | 
merous piscatorial adventures. Independently, however, of the sportins; details, the 
many amusing personal anecdotes and sketches of the Colonel's brother officers and | 
associates, give extraordinary vivacity to his pages. The work is illustrated with 
some capital engravings."— £«a'« Life, 



HYDE MARSTON; 

A SPORTING NOVEL. 

BY CRAVEN. 

Three Vols, post 8vo., 31*. 6rf. 
** Among the various species of * Life' which this lively and pleasant writer has 
undertaken to illustrate, the following are but a few:— Life at Oxford— Club Life- 
Life at Doncaster— Life at Paris— Life at the Seat of a Leicestershire 'Sqnire— Lif» 
under the Cotswold Hills— Life in Dublin— Life on the Curragh— Life at Moolsey 
Hurst, 6cc. A large proportion of the scenes are actual transcripts from the reality ; 
and it is equally certain that many of the characters are drawn from * originals.'"— 
New Monthly, 



HANDLEY CROSS. A SPORTING NOVEL. 

By the Author of " Jorrocks* Jaunts and Jollities." 3 vols. 31b. 6d. 
" We hope we have done enough (says the Quarterly Review, at the close of ks 
notice of this work) to bring Jorrocks fairly before the non-sporting part of the public 
— the others will not need our recommendation. His historian, it must be obvious, 
is a writer of no common promise. The easy style in which the author of ' Handley 
Cross' arranges and draws out his characters, satisfies us that he might, if he pleased, 
take a high place among our modem novelists. He has a world of knowledge of life 
and mariners beyond what most of those now in vogue can pretend to, and a gentle- 
manlike tone and spirit, perhaps even rarer among them." — Quarterly Review, March 
1843. 



SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 

BY LIEUT. COL. NAPIER, 
Two Vols, small Svo. with Illustrations, 2h. bound. 



SPORTING EXCURSIONS IN THE ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS. 

BY J. K. TOWNSHEND, ESQ. 

Two Vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 185. bound. 

** Mr. Towshend supplies in these volumes a fund of very curious and entertaining 

matter. There is much variety and information of a practical kind in the book, and 

it will be especially acceptable to naturalists on account of the descriptions of the 

animals with which the region traversed by the writer abounds." — AUas, 
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POETRY. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 

GEORGE CROLY, A.M., &c. 

Two Vols, post 8vo., with Illustrations, 12s. bound. 
** Full of lofty imaginings and poetical thought. We will venture 
to say that there is hardly a theme which Mr. Croly has not awoke 
with a masterly hand, and hardly a sympathy which he has not 
beautifully touched in the great and multifarious range of subject em- 
braced in these volumes." — Literary Gcizette, 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON'S 

POETICAL WORKS. Second Edition, 
with Additions. In One Vol. with Fine Por- 
trait of the Authoress, after a Drawing by E. 
Landseer, R.A., price 10*. 6d. bound. 

•* This lady is the Byron of our modem 
poetesses."— Quarter/y Review, 

POETICAL WORKS OF 
Barry Cornwall, now first collected. 

Three Vols, small 8vo. 21#. 

Also, New Editions of the following Poems, 
separately to complete sets, 

1. A Sicilian Story. 7s. 

2. Dramatic Scenes. 7*- 

3. Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale. Jg. 



Also, 
MiRANDOLA, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

8vo. 4*. 6d. 
Thb Flood of Thbssaly; The Girl 
OF Provsnck, &c. One Vol. 8vo. 7*. 
" It is delightful to turn awhile from moral 
and political animosities to the unalloyed 
sweets of such poetry as Mr. Cornwall's ; and 
to refresh our fancies, and strengthen and 
compose our good affections among the 
images of love and beauty, and gentle sym- 
pathy and sorrow, with which it everywhere 
presents us."— EdirOmrgh Review. 



IDEAS AND REFLECTIONS 

ON THE PROPERTIES OP MUSIC. By 
His Royal Highness thb Crown Prince 
OF Hanover. 8vo. Gilt Edges, 6t, 



THE BRIDAL OF MELCHA. 

BY MARY L. BOYLE. 

Post 8vo. 5*. 6rf. bound. 
*' We bid the fair writer heartily welcome into the field of our 
country's literature, and congratulate her on the triumph she has 
achieved over a very diflicult and delicate task.'* -^Dublin University 
Magazine. 

RICHELIEU IN LOVE; 
OR, THE YOUTH OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

AN HISTORICAL COMEDY. 

As accepted at the Theatre Royal Haymarket, and prohibited by the authority of 

the Lord Chamberlain ; with a Preface Explanatory. 

In 8vo» 4«. 6d. 



WOKKS BY E. PLUMEK WAKD, ESQ. 



DE CLIFFORD; or, THE 

CONSTANT MAN. Four Vols, post 8vo. 
20#. bound. 

"A sterling work— not to be perused and 
dismissed in a breath, but to be read and 
■tudied again and again."— Literary Gazette. 

DE VERE; 

OR, THE MAN OP INDEPENDENCE. 

Three Vols, post 8vo. 15#. bound. 
" An Admirable work, of the highest order 
of its c\aa»:'— Literary Gazette. 



TREMAINE; 

OB, THE MAN OP REFINEMENT. 

Complete in One Vol. with Portrait of the 

Author, and other Illustrationi, price 6s. 

bound, forming a volume of '^Colbuun's 

Standard Novbls." 

*' We feel assured that no fastidious person 
who is at all awake to his own defects, can 
read ' Tromaine' without being persuaded that 
it affords most useful and practical lessons of 
conduct." — Quarterly Review. 
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22 MR. COLBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



MISCELLANBOUS. 



UNIFORM WITH "THE TOWER OF LONDON." 

Now complete in II ShilHng Parts, 

WINDSOR CASTLE; AN HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE. 

BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

Embellished with a Portrait of the Author^and upwards of 

ONB HUHDKED ILLUSTAATI0K8 BT CHBORGS OKUIKBMAITKy &C. 
" One of the best of the author's prodnctions. The illustrations by George Cnrikahank ax» 
of afafloirt imprecedeBted feree and spirit,'*— LUeraty Gazette. 

N. B. This work m&y also be had complete in one volame, with all the 
illustrations^ piice 148. elegantly bound. 



COLBURN'S STANDARD NOVELS. 

Elegantly bound in 1 6 vols, with Portraits of the Authors, and other lUosfcratioDSy 
Priee 4/. 16*., or any one work separately for 6«. 
Contents : — Mr. Ward's Tremaine — Mr. Hook's Gumey Married, and Sayings 
and Doings ; first, second, and third series, containing ten stories — Sir £. L. 
Bulwer's Pelham, Disowned, and Devereux — Captain Marryat's Frank Mildmay 
— Mr. James's Richelieu — Mr. Horace Smith's Brambletye House, and Zillah — 
Lady Morgan's O'Donnel, and Florence Macarthy — ^Mr. Lister's Granby — and 
Mr. Gleig's Chelsea Pensioners. 

** Colbum's Modem Novels present a series of those works of fiction that liave most 
tended, with the writings ef Sir Walter Seott, to elevate this descdption of Uterature. This- 
publication presents a concentrstioB of imaginative genius."— fi^bibe. 



WHIMSICALITIES; 

A PERIODICAL GATHERING. 

BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 

Two Vols, small sVo., with numerous Illustrations by Lsbch. 21s, bound. 

" In this work are some of Mr. Hood's best efforts. Things that will make the thoog^tfnl 
wiser and the unthinking merrier. Can any one read onr hasty extracts, and not wish to 
possess two volumes, rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and good poetry— with pans and «x 
travagances for less exemplary tastes— and a number of humorous fancies from the pcmcii of 
hoech:'— Examiner, 



DR.HARWOOD on the CURATIVE INFLUENCE 
OF THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND, 

More especially that of Hastings, with Observations on Diseases, in whidi a 
residence <m the Coast is most benefidaL 
1 vol. small 8vo. Ss, bound. 
*' A book of the ntmest vahie to iBvalids."— Courier. 
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PRACTICAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

A NEW SYSTEM, 

Founded on Modern Discoveries, and the Private Communications of Persons 

of experience, revised and enlarged, with Estimates of Household Expenses, 

Adapted to Families of every description. 

Fourth Edition, small 8vo. neatly bound, price 58. 

The " Estimates" may be had separately, price Is. 

" There is not a single subject connected with housekeeping, from the care of the library, 

dowB to the nuusagement of the beer-cellar, which is not treated of in this voliune." 



THE HORSE AND CARRIAGE ORACLE. 

Containing Rules for Purchasing and Keeping, or Jobbing Horses and Car- 
riages, in the easiest and most economical manner, with accurate Esti- 
mates of every expense occasioned thereby. Also an easy plan for ascertaining 
every Hackney Coaeh Fare. 

In one vol. small 8vo. price 5s. bound. 

** This work is full of knowledge and instruction on a branch of domestic economy, which, 

to the best of our recollection, has never been written upon— the expenses conaected with the 

kteping and hiring of equipages of every description. These estimates will serve to enlighten 

many people who are the prey of their coachmen and livery-stable keepers.**— G^Iodc. 



EDUCATION. 



A DICTIONARY OF THE PECULIARITIES 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; 

Being a Collection of French Expressions similar in Sound, but differing in Signi- 
fication ; illustrated bj Numerous Anecdotes, Jeux de Mots,&c., particularly 
designed for those who are desirous of acquiring the Language of Social Inter- 
course, and forming a necessary Supplement to all other French Dictionaries, 

BY D. BOTLEAU. 

New Edition* 8vo. Ss, bound. 



LESSONS IN ITALIAN POETRY, 

BKING 

EXTRACTS FROM THE MOST EMINENT ITALIAN POETS ; 

IJTITH KXPLANATORY NOTES, 
BY M. SANTAGNELLO, 

AVrUOR Q9 **A KVW ATn> iftPROVEO ITAJUAR CRAMKAB/' &«. 

Second Edition, 12rao. 3«. 6d, bound. 
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MR. COLBURN'S PUBLICATIONS. 



POPULAR NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 



ARTHUR ARUNDEL; 

A Tale of the English Revolution. By 
Horace Smith, Esq., Author of 
" Bratnbletye House," &c. Three 
Vols. 

PARSONS AND WIDOWS. 

By the Author of " Peter Priggins." 
Three Vols. 

THE WILFULNESS OF 

WOMAN. 

By the Authoress of " The History of 

a Flirt," &c. Three Vols. 

THE PERILS OF BEAUTY. 

By Capt. Chamier. Three Vols. 

CHATSWORTH; 

Or, the Romance of a Week. Edited 
by the Author of " Tremaine," &c. 
Three Vols. 

WHITEFRIARS ; 

Or, the Days of Charles the Second. 
An Historical Romance. Three Vols. 

THE BROTHERS. 

By tbe Author of " Oliver Cromwell," 
'itc. Three VoIb. 

MARMADUKE WYVIL; 

An Historical Romance. By the 
Author of " Oliver Cromwellj" &c. 
Three Vols. 

HANDLEY CROSS ; 

Or. Tbe Spa Hunt. A Sporting Novel. 
By the Author of ** Jorrocks' Jaunts 
and Jollities." Three Vols. 

THE tfARNABYS IN 
AMERICA ; 

Being the Sequel of the Adventures of 
the Widow Barnaby. By Mrs. 
Trollope. Three Vols, with Illus- 
trations by Leech. 

THE MANCEUVRING 

MOTHER. 
By the Authoress of «* The History of 
a Flirt." Three Vols. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

An Historical Romance. Bv H. W. 
Herbert. Edited by the Author of 
•♦ Brambletye House." Three Vols, 




THE NAVAL CLUB. 

By *' The Old Sailor." Three Vols. 

THE HISTORY OF A FLIRT. 

Related by Herself. Three Vols. 

TEMPTATION ; 

Or, a Wife's Perils. Three Vols. 

LEGENDARY TALES OF 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. Three 

Vols. With Illustrations by Phi*. 

EMILY ; 

Or, The Countess of Rosendale. By 
Mrs. Maberly. Three Vols. 

ELLA; 

Or, Tbe Emperor's Son. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Lambbrt. lliree'Vols. 

ADVENTURES OF A KUZ- 

ZILBASH. 

By J. B. Frazer. 3 vols. 15*. 

THE ALHAMBRA. 

By Washington Irving. 3 vols. 15*. 

VIVIAN GREY. 

By B. D'lsraeli, M.P. 4 vols. 20*. 

FALKLAND. 
By Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 1 vcl. 5». 

HENRY MASTERTON. 

By G. P. R. James. 3 vols. 15*. 

THE LAST MAN. 

By Mrs. Shelley. 3 vols. 15*. 

THE MAN OF FORTUNE. 
By Mn. Gore. 3 vols. 15*. 

PRECEPTS AND PRACTICK ; 

By Theodore Hook. .S vols. 15s. 

SALATHIEL ; | 

A STORY OF THE PAST, THE 
PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 

3 vols, i 5*. 

VIOLET ; 
OR, THE DANSEUSE. 

3 vols. 15*. 

THE WIDOW MARRIED. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. loe. 
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